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WAS never adancing man, having 

been in youth so absent as to forget 
the figures while I whispered poetry into 
my partner's ear, and in age too obese ; 
but I love the concord of, sweet sounds, 
, and, like Henry of Ofterdingen in No- 
valis’s story, Paul Flemming thinks to 
music. I become so absorbed at the 
opera that I have been eyed in my box 
by the principal lady in the female cho- 
ruses, with an absolute certainty that I 
was a conquest. I still repair with the 
baron to representations of Don Gio- 
vanni,; and when Faure is serenading 
the prima donna, guitar in hand, I ob- 


serve to my good Hohenfels, ‘“‘ How that 
melancholy chord he plays vibrates 
through the gayety of the air! So in 
the noisy crowd do I hear the mournful 
string of my own heart.” 

“You are addled eternally, my poor 
Paul,” the baron replies. ‘Don’t you 
know that Faure’s guitar is a dummy, 
and that his accompaniment is really 
played by that squinting young man at 
the large harp ?” 

The baron, an excellent fellow, is too 
prosaic to perceive that my imaginative 
way of hearing is the best, It was with 
genuine anticipation, then, that I rolled 
along to hear the orpheonists at Achern: 
these choral reunions are superb affairs 
in Germany. 

On my way I took the towns of Ot- 
tersweier and Sassbach: unless a route 
has something of vagabondage it is no 
route for Flemming. At Ottersweier | 
had been told I could find some curious — 
documents —removed thither from the 
great historical stores of Heidelberg— 
about Ludwig-Wilhelm, my scourge of 
the Turks and husband of the frivolous 
devotee Sibylle - Auguste. Greatly in- 
terested in recovering this biographic 
trace, which I had only lost at Baden- 
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Baden for the vile reason of the Casino 
being closed for Sunday, I presented 
myself eagerly at the bureau of archives. 


THE ASHES OF TURENNE. 


Still the same baffling privacy and the 
same dominical excuse —‘‘Shut up on 
account of Sunday!"" My Sabbath had 
truly been a day of prayer, but of prayer 
ungratified. The church, though, was 
open, and among its mural paintings 
and stucco angels I got the better of my 
chagrin. 

Nor was Sassbach a very satisfactory 
success. I wished to see the monument 
to Turenne, who fell here in 1675, hav- 
ing before him, for adversaries, Monte- 
cuculli and my hero Ludwig-Wilhelm of 
Baden, then a boy twenty years of age. 
I had vaguely heard that at Sassbach, 
by international consent, the death-place 
of Turenne was considered as having 
been conquered to the French nation by 
the warrior’s fall—that the scene was, in 


’ fact, a miniature France, defended by 
an army of a corporal and four zouaves, 


still commanded by the ghost of the 
mighty Turenne. I might have known 
that since the disasters of 1871 no such 


martial courtesies could be claimed by | 
The real tomb of Turenne is | 
at the Invalides, happily safe from the , 


France. 


reverses of war. His monument, which 
covers nothing, and the relics of the tree 
under which he died, are in the custody 
of an honest Teuton, who warms his 
feet in his little box while he waits for 
patriotic tourists. He showed me the 
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bullet which killed the great soldier, and 
I could but secretly wonder how many 
of these authentic balls he might have 
sold to eager French purchasers. 
The vicarious bullet, however, had 
been inspected by more credulous 
eyes than mine. On the visitors’ 
register I saw, under date of April 
4, 1832, the names of Hortense, 
“duchesse de Saint-Leu,”’ and of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the lat- 
ter then a wandering actor, with his 
greatest comedies and tragedies yet 

- to play, but believing in his star 

~ even before the missile which kill- 

ed Turenne. 
I was chased out of Sassbach by 
a volley of large drops, precursors 
-. Of a sullen and determined storm 
which almost literally floated me 
into Achern. The streets, however, 
were as flush with people as though the 
Acherners, like garden flowers, were in 
the habit of coming out to get the shower. 
It was not the deluge which attracted 

them. 

I found Achern a city of silken and 
gingham domes, on which the rain 
thumped its funeral marches persever- 
ingly. A thousand umbrellas surmount- 
ed two or three thousand huinan heads: 


NEITHER BED NOR BOARD !”’ 


these canopies, however, might have been 
more impartial, for they did not protect 
the sculptured heads of Haydn and Mo- 
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zart, which in turn surmounted them: 
the lyre of Strasburg, the Belgian lion, 
the civic arms of Heidelberg, of Colmar, 
of Mannheim, of Miilhausen, tore their 
way on a dozen banner- staves through 
the world of umbrellas. Worse than the 


crowd or the flood, the landlord of the 
Golden Crown met me with that over- 
done air of politeness which announced, 
even before he spoke, that he could offer 
me neither bed nor board. 

My situation would have discomfited 


“WAITER! 


Turenne himself. The overstocked Gold- 
en Crown would naturally be the type of 
other hotels; besides, my hat, a curly 
silken leaf of the Baden-Baden parterre, 
did not invite me to a journey of explo- 
ration. No more did the absence of my 
stout umbrella, which I had left behind: 
it was probably still plunging in quest of 
the bottom of some bottomless oudiette 
of the Neues Schloss. There is nothing 
which awakens the careful and tender 
instinct of a man’s heart—no, not one’s 
first-born—like a perfectly new hat: you 
shelter the vanity from a wind to which 
you willingly expose the baby. To be 
sure, the loss of your heir excites com- 
miseration, but that of your hat scorn. 
I naturally put up my hand to examine 
mine as I stood in the porte-cochére 
amid a group of unfortunates as sad 
and shelterless as myself, with not a 
dry cheek among us. Jupiter Pluvius! 
the hat was gone! 

I had hit upon a method, of: specious 
but fallacious cleverness, to reconcile my 
smart chapeau and my rustic garden-cap. 
On the road, ugly and sympathetic, it 
was my bonnet that crowned the situa- 
tion: in the street—that is to say, among 


marts and cities—I wore my hat. In- ; 


side it I had found a cunning way to 
secrete my cap, reduced to its simplest 
expression, or, in other words, deprived 


of the whalebone that gave it a circular 
bent. This proof of penetrability in 
matter, at least in matter of costume, 
had not a little set me up. I was less 
proud of it now, when the deceptive 
clasp of the whalebone had treacherous- 


THE RECOVERED HAT. 


ly lulled my poor old head in false se- 
curity, and when my volatile hat was 
probably flying back to its native Baden. 
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I must seek repose, and it shall be 
elsewhere. I am already quite willing 
to follow my hat. I am quite disgusted 
with Achern, which has become the 
merest bog, and with its landlords, 

Who are indeed a bog that bears 
Your unparticipated cares, 
Unmoved and without quaking. 
I apply for instructions. The landlord, 
who appears again, and who evidently 
disapproves my costume and me, reiter- 
ates, ‘‘No room! no room!” when I ask 


THE DOOR-MAT. 


him the way to the station. I fancy he 
is responding to his own thought rather 
than to mine: in a Baden railway there 
is always room. I try his subordinates: 
there are plenty of waiters, who, stimu- 
lated to the utmost height of their talents, 
with ardent eyes and with the gait of 
hunted ostriches; are vaulting in a covey 
into the dining-room, loaded with plates 
and dishes. I try to bring one down on 
the wing, but he describes a loop around 
me with the quickness of a lasso, and 
shoots through the doorway, within which 
a hundred growling voices are calling for 
him. 

If it was hard that I could not enter, 
I thought it still harder that I could not 
get away. I believe I am not naturally 
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uncharitable, but in that dark, damp 
hour I could almost have drowned in the 
gutters of Achern my Baden landlord 
who had sent me there, Berkley who 
had brought me to the baths, the cus- 
toms-officers of Kehl who had despatch- 
ed me for Berkley, the engineer who had 
driven me over to Kehl, the conspirators 
of Epernay, and the wretched James 
Athanasius Grandstone, whose birthday 
had tempted me from the outskirts of 
Paris. While I was musing thus, full of 
spleen and misanthropy, a carriage ap- 
proached like a sail to a shipwreck. It 
was depositing a load of visitors, but it 
would suffice to conduct me to the sta- 
tion. As the driver was closing the 
carriage door I leaped inside before 
him. 

The cabman, with a calm gesture of a 
heavy arm, put me aside like a feather. 
Extracting a glossy hat from under the 
seat I was about to occupy, he observed, 
without seeming to open his mouth, 
“Stout old foreign gentleman in a cap: 
perhaps it is you, sir. Lost hat, handed 
to me by acomrade of mine. Would 
you stand a trifling trinkgeld ?”’ 

Thus it was that after a more or less 
voluntary abdication I recovered my 
crown, But the restoration brought me 
little happiness, for the landlord, who 
ran up once more at the noise of the 
carriage, informed me that the train 
would not stop at Achern until ten. It 
was striking four. I pressed my proper- 

ty upon my brow—as if I were not sure 
to lose it at the first possible opportunity 
—and resumed my thoughts, while the 


COURTING SLEEP. 


driver, certain of better jobs than mine, 
rumbled off without trying to mend my 


indecision. I was tired and humble: I 
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sat doggedly upon the stairs, crowned 
indeed with my novel splendors, but re- 
signing my coat-tails as a door-mat to 
every stranger who chose to tread upon 
them. I believe it was the hat and the 
humility, combined perhaps with my in- 
voluntary liberality to the coachman,: 
which converted the landlgrd. The 
hat of ceremony, indeed, is a kind 
of passport on the Continent. Boni- 
face, at any rate, came to me for the 
fourth time, made me a fourth long- 
bodied bow, and invited me to a large 
chamber on the topmost floor. The 
apartment was soaked with the to- 
bacco-smoke of years. “I give you 
the bed-room of my daughters,” he 
said for explanation; and I tried to 
believe him. 

In a quarter of an hour I was at 
dinner. To dine alone is with me 
an impossibility. My meal, like an 
Egyptian banquet, was made in the 
company of two mysteries—one a 
friend and one an enemy—Francine 
and Fortnoye. The sweet stewardess 
and the enigmatic commission-agent 
helped me to my rations and season- 
ed my sauces. I determined to hunt 
down the whole chimera, and for that 
purpose to go home again by Eper- 
nay and Noisy. 

“You will call me in time for the 
train at ten,” I said to the waiter: he 
promised. ‘You will not forget, on 
any account,” I insisted: he repeated 
his vow. It was a broad-boned, color- 
less waiter, with two buttermilk eyes, far 
apart, at the bottom of two caverns tuft- 
ed with white bristles. 

I sought my chamber for a little re- 
pose. At first the tumult of bands in 
the street, a veritable conspiracy between 
the musicians of Baden and those of 
Alsace, and the rehearsals going on in 
the house itself, made slumber impos- 
sible. I tied a handkerchief over my 
ears to exclude the clamor, wrapped my 
nose in the sheet to get rid of the odor 
from the pillows—on which the inn- 
keeper’s daughters seemed to have strew- 
ed capora/—and sat for some time in 
bed, upright and agonized. I was soon, 
however, prostrated by sheer fatigue. 
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Hardly had I closed my eyes, as it seem- 
ed, when the glimmering, far-apart blu- 
ish eyes of the waiter appeared in the 
doorway, and I was summoned to the 
railway-station. The night-train arrived 
with supernatural whiz and roar. At 


THE ENCHANTED STEED. 


last I found my face turned toward the 


dear lares and penates! At the rate of 
a mile a minute therengine flew toward 
Paris. At the metropolis what changes 
since my departure! The new avenues 
and boulevards had developed like 
magic. The belt-railroad surrounding 
the city took possession of me: there 
was no stopping, and with an ever-in- 
creasing speed I was borne quite around 
the capital, and eastward again, by way 
of Charleroi, Luxembourg and Metz, to 
Strasburg. As I was flying, still in the 
train, over the bridge to Kehl, I sudden- 
ly saw two horsemen riding by my side. 
They kept up easily with the locomotive, 
both mounted on the same apocalyptic 
steed, and necessarily running on the 
water. They were richly dressed, but 
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the wind plunged with hollow murmurs 
under their waistcoats, as in empty space. 
There was no flesh on their ribs, long 
spurs were attached to their bony heels, 
and their skeletons rattled at every bound 


THE MIRROR. 


of the horse. The latter had joints of 
steel in sockets of copper, and I heard 
the sound of pistons and the rush of 
steam as he moved: it was my enemy 
the locomotive in a new disguise. The 
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riders turned their eyes, filled with pale 
flame, upon me. They gave their names. 
One was Ludwig-Wilhelm, the scourge 
of Islam, the original of the seventy-two 
miniatures I had seen in the Favorite of 
Sibylle-Auguste ; the other was Margrave 
Charles of Baden, founder of the city 
laid out in a fan. 

Charles, in evident allusion to his 
forced entry and detention in the church 
of Lichtenthal, said sneeringly, ‘‘ Very 
well: you see how it is to be drawn bya 
power stronger than yourself. How do 
you like legendary adventures by this 
time, Mr. Paul Flemming ?” 

Addressing myself immediately to 
Ludwig, whose worthy burgher attitude 
invited confidence, I asked where this 
unslackening race should end. 

“At Achern,” he replied. 

“But why must I return thus upon my 
point of departure ?”’ I demanded. 

“Because you have forgotten to settle 
your account with the landlord,” he re- 
torted, with his broad skeleton grin. 

This appeal to my sense of duty shock- 
ed me so that I awoke. It was broad 
day : the train was lost, with a witness ! 

I was ready to raise a shout of distress, 
or at least to summon for vengeance the 
inculpated waiter. A new incident de- 
terred me. A spectre again! Some- 
thing clad in white was passing around 
the chamber. I thought for a moment, 
with bachelor horror, of the landlord’s 
daughters. Supposing this should really 
be their boudoir! A glance through the 
curtains reassured me: the spectre wore 


WHO KNOWS? 


boots. Another glance showed me a 
gentleman tying his cravat at the glass. 
The host had simply used his right to 
dispose of the vacant bed. The new 


tenant was no ghost: the face I caught 
for a moment in the mirror was comely 
and ruddy. I fell back somewhat com- 
forted, letting go the curtains, 
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The lodger having departed, I leaped 
to the floor and made a hasty toilet. 
As I went to crown the edifice by putting 
on my hat, a name written on the lining 
of the article arrested me. It was‘ FortT- 
NOYE.” We hadchanged hats! With this 
sphinx, then, I had passed a whole night 
unconsciously. No wonder my dreams 
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were bad. Descending, I asked some 
time-table questions of the landlord, and 
added, “Do you know a certain M. 
Fortnoye, whom you have given me for 
fellow-lodger ?” 

“Do I know him? He is our cham- 
pagne-merchant—mine and all the hotel- 
keepers’ within twenty leagues. And a 


MOTION SUSPENDED : RESOLUTION TABLED FOR AMENDMENT. 


fine man, sir, with his joke always in his 
cheek! You see, the trade makes the 
tradesman, for champagne-sellers keep 
the ball a-rolling: the business lets no 
man be dull. As for this one, he is 
always in good temper: he has it bottled 
in his brains. You should have seen him 
last night. Four students from Carls- 


ruhe and Heidelberg—he had them all 
under the table in no time, and at his 
own expense. But that is his style of 
increasing the connection: they come 
back to it sure enough, sir.” 

Mine host, so miserly with his words 
the night before, chatted this morning 
like a parrot: I took advantage of his 


THE TAILBOARD. 


loquacity to get the probable route of 
Fortnoye. 

At some miles from Achern, in a ro- 
mantic landscape, rise the solemn ruins 
of All-Saints’ Abbey — AWlerheiligen. 
It is a refuge fit for Carlyle’s Fternal 
Silences. Hither, nevertheless, were bent 
the combined noises of Baden, Belgium 


andAlsace. Achern had been the focus, 
but Allerheiligen was the Mecca of the 
philharmonic pilgrimage. All the mu- 
sicians and singers, as well as all the 
rest who were merely secular and audi- 
tory, would pour to-day into the ruined 
abbey. I hesitated but a minute: I took 
a seat on the tailboard of a terrible cart, 
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and I followed the world—followed the 
drivers, followed the walkers, followed 
Fortnoye, followed my hat. 

Every ten minutes we passed a pretty | 


village, whose inhabitants, probably aug- 
mented by neighbors from the inner 
country, passed usin review. The peas- 
ants here are not like those whom you 


JW) ] AVE 


BLACK FOREST FLOWERS. 


see in Carlsruhe and Baden - Baden. | spectators, the red waistcoats, alternating 
You are already in the Black Forest. | with the golden heads, shone like pop- 
The countrymen were in ample red waist- | pies in a field of wheat. The quantity 
coats and broad hat-brims, the blonde | of yellow tresses I saw on this excursion 
girls bare-headed, with floating ribbons. | was truly cJifying. I am certain that 
As we filed through these ranks of rustic | Germany produces a sufficiency to sur- 


THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 


round the globe with a ringlet of gold— 


a precious ecliptic, worthy enough to | Ottenhofen were among them—and con- 
mark the course of the sun. suming two hours of time, we descended 
After passing through several hamlets | from the cart to clamber up the hills. 


—I think Ober-Achern, Furschenbach, 
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Fifty minutes’ climbing, and we paused 
in a little grove, which seemed to have 
been appropriated as point of reference 
for all the strayed revelers and disjointed 
couples who attended the concert. Here 
those who had lost their friends, girls 
who missed their lovers, and husbands 
divorced from their wives, met by mu- 
tual agreement. It was a concourse of 
Plato’s half-souls, seeking their affinities 
anxiously and clamorously. Odd sounds, 
agreed upon no doubt as signals, made 
the little wood vocal: some crowed like 
cocks, some hooted like owls, some bel- 


se 
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lowed like all the herds of Bashan—a 
singular concert, preluding the genuine 
one. Every fatigue-cap, felt and kepi 
collected in the grove passed under my 
inspection, but I could not detect my own 
hat or the countenance of Fortnoye. The 
throng gradually dispersed, moving to- 
gether in a particular direction, and I 
followed the rest. Every one went to 
buy tickets at a box-office temporarily 
set up behind a high rock. I secured a 
card with a lyre on it, a first-class place, 
and the change for a half-florin. A hun- 
dred paces farther, as the path descend- 


SHADES OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


ed through the trees, a view burst upon 
us of the ruins and their site. 

Seated in its rocky funnel, with an 
amphitheatre of noble scenery around, 
and the echoes of the Grindbachs cata- 
ract muffled in the tufted woods, the ab- 
bey of Allerheiligen was of old a nest 
of learning, famous for the sapience of 
its sylvan monks. Here Elmy the gyp- 
sy, whose student-lover had climbed to 
the crow’s nest to recover her betrothal- 
ring, saw the brave boy dashed to pieces 
at her feet, and only obtained the pre- 
cious token from his dead hand. The 
betrothed couples of the present day I 
found more comfortably engaged: the 


lasses were pouring out beer for the lads, ' 


and family groups, perched everywhere 
on the hillside, were regaling themselves 
with viands frugally brought from home. 
Those heads of families who missed the 
shadow of a tree or a thicket tranquilly 
dined inthe sun. Indeed, they were not 
entirely deprived of shelter, seeing that 
the breadths of felt with which they 
shaded their own brows cast a liberal 
and grateful penumbra over the whole 
group. Nowhere else can you find man- 
kind wearing such solid and ample par- 
asols: if these honest Black Foresters 
could measure their height by the cir- 
cumference of their brims, they would 
be giants. What was strange, neither 
in the field at the bottom of the funnel 
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nor on the sides was there a sign that 
these pilgrims of melody thought of any- 
thing but eating and drinking. I should 
have argued the concert to be postponed 
sine die if I had not accidentally per- 
ceived two fat bass-viols and several 
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slender coffins containing violins pro- 
ceeding toward the ruined abbey, the 
latter still closed to the public, even to 
those with tickets for the first place. 

It was an animated sight. The ex- 
temporized tables, the bar arranged along 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ORCHESTRA. 


a low ruined wall, whose fallen stones 
offered seats to the drinkers, were occu- 


pied by moving throngs, amongst which 


I ceased not to pursue the trail of my 
fugitive hat, and of that unaccountable 
Fortnoye for whose discovery my hat- 
hunt was but a pretext. For a quarter 
of an hour, with my eyes wide open, did 
I turn to the cardinal points of this 
mighty funnel, boxing the compass of 
Allerheiligen, when the sound of pop- 
ping champagne-corks arrested my ear. 
No better indication of my man could 
be thought of. I posted myself near the 
drinkers, who turned out to be a party 
of students, and sought an excuse to 
enter into conversation with them, not 
despairing of finding in the group some 
who had disgraced themselves with Fort- 
noye the night before. 

A quick young collegian anticipated 
me. Instantly observing my tin box, he 
said very courteously, “Are you a bot- 
anist, sir?’ As I was about to profit by 


the interview to lead up to the subject of 
Fortnoye, he continued: “I am a bot- 
anist myself: d am studying for the pro- 
fession of drugs. If you would find an 
excellent field, go five miles from here, 
to the base of the Tiberg. The Aza- 
gallis Arvensis grows there in abun- 
dance. Your health, sir!” 

The whole party rose, touched glasses 
and trooped off laughing, not without 
reason: the plant adorned with so much 
fine Latin is no other than the chick- 
weed, oftener sought by canaries than 
by botanists. But I remembered how 
mercilessly I had hoaxed MacMeurtrier 
with the tobacco plants and pineapple 
fruits, and felt that I had no right to be 
too much put out. 

The vacated students’ table offered 
itself invitingly, and I seated myself. 
These tables were under the agency of 
the chief forester of the estates, trans- 
formed on Sundays and holidays to an 
innkeeper. With an eye to business, 
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this functionary offered no alternative to 
his guests but rabbits killed in his de- 
mesne or the ever-prevailing and mo- 
notonous ham. Among the waiters— 
whom I suspected, from the dignity of 
their chief, to be wood-choppers and 
charcoal-burners on ordinary days—I 
succeeded in making one excited indi- 
vidual listentome. I ordered rabbit and 


Affenthaler wine: he reappeared after a 
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long time with ham and beer. But I 
took care, after the first mouthful, not to 
complain, for the beer was Bavarian and 
the ham Westphalian. 

As I tasted the one and the other with 
the gusto of an epicure, suddenly my 
table, with the plates and bottles, re- 
sounded to a tinkling hail—a hail of 
money. Whence came this Danaé show- 
er? No one knew, but its effects, satis- 


AURI SACRA FAMES, 


factory to some, were for others, and 
especially myself, most deplorable. The 
peasantry from the heights around us, 
hearing the metallic ring, plunged upon 
our tables, our benches, our feet and our 
dishes, to collect the small change falling 
from the skies. It continued to rain, not 
kreutzers only, but little coins of silver. 
The instinct of avarice spread through 
all the throng; the crowds poured down 
the hill like a landslide ; men and women, 
young girls, lads and children, all eager 
for the quarry, fought hardily for this 
uncelestial manna. Woe to the girl who 
received a kreutzer in her bodice! she 


was not to remain the possessor. The 
waiters, sent up to pacify the fray, yield- 
ed to the game with avidity, and seemed 
to find themselves in a new California. 
The dogs, even, plunged into the loot, 
disdaining indeed the silver, but not the 
ham-bones and little saddles of rabbit. 
In the confusion the benches turned over 
on their sides, the tables on their backs, 
followed by some of the diners. My 
own lot was cast among these latter. 

I got up bareheaded and shamefaced, 
but no one had noticed my reverse. The 
rain of silver had taken another direc- 
tion, and the world, as of old, had run 
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after the money. A playful dog was 
shaking and worrying a hat a few feet 
off: he readily rendered me my head- 
covering, or more properly that of Fort- 
noye. A bell gave signal that the con- 


cert was beginning. Hurrying up to the 
ruin, I posted myself outside the door, 


THE DERRIS. 


where all the holders of first-class places 
necessarily defiled before me: not a 
single Fortnoye! 

What an unfortunate notion was mine, 
to chase this invisible and possibly chi- 
merical enigma into the ruined wilderness 
of All-Saints! Had I taken the morn- 
ing train, I should be already at Stras- 
burg. The interior of the abbey, now 
overflowing with music, tempted me to 
enter. 

Truly, the picture was original, The 
orchestra and the orpheonists filled the 
sacred apsis. Despoiled of their stained 
glass, the long Gothic windows were 
painted instead with the distant land- 
scape and the gilded summits of moun- 
tainouscrags. The audience was divided 
into two portions or categories: the first 
occupied impromptu benches, laid from 
base to base of the fallen pillars; the 
second stood up behind. Authorized by 
my ticket to mingle with the first, my 
entrance among the hindmost obliged 
me to content myself with the last. 

The overture to Mendelssohn’s Antig- 
one had already been executed, as well 
as a fine choral of Louis Lacombe’s, and 
I had a brief glimpse of the collected 
performers—a tableau full of piquant 
German character, and worthy to rank 
with Hogarth’s picture representing the 
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opera of Judith. My view was a short 
one, for, the sun coming out from behind 
a cloud, every lady in the parquet open- 
ed out the implement she carried, which 
was no circumscribed and feeble sun- 
shade, but a liberal umbrella, provided 
in view of a possible storm like that of 
yesterday. The men delayed not 
to imitate the example, and my in- 
spection of the performance was 
intercepted by a bubbling sea of 
variegated hemispheres. Mean- 
time, my own position among the 
poorer multitude was flooded with 
hot sunshine: I lost no time in 
changing it; and a lusty elder 
tree, clinging to the ruined wall 
just behind me, offered me a natu- 
ral sunshade more agreeable than 
the circular shadow of the best ve- 
genschirm in Germany. The perch 
offered me another advantage. It 
placed me in a post of observation where 
I could interpret the secret of the mys- 
terious shower of gold. 

At the base of the hillock which I oc- 
cupied a group of students were whis- 
pering and busying themselves over some 
stealthy preparation. In the ringleader 
I recognized my disciple of drugs, the 
same who had suggested a botanizing 
tour after chickweed. He held a sack, 
containing probably a provision of cop- 
per change, and each of the band, rum- 
maging in his pockets, added a supply 
of small moneys, and even of silver: as 
for my druggist, he drew forth a handful 
of gold, whose opulent gleam was clear- 
ly visible to me in my hiding-place. 
When he had mixed a portion of this in 
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the bag, the whole conspiracy of tempt- 
ers busied themselves in flinging it over | 
the wall amongst the mass of second- 
class auditors, whose ranks I had just 
left. And the scenes of dinner-time 
were not tardy in recurring—the scram- 
ble, the bickering, the topsy-turvy and 
the chaos. 

Poor Germany! I thought: is it thus 
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she distributes the gold just wrung from 
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bleeding France? With her nouveaux 
viches tempted only to senseless freaks, 
and her lower classes famished as ever, 
it is little profit she will get from her un- 
digested wealth. The spectacle, testify- 
ing to nothing so much as to the misery 
of the German populace, saddened me 
more than it diverted me. I was still 
thinking about it when the sun, having 
seen all it cared about of the concert, 
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re-entcred its tent of clouds, and every 
umbreila, with simultaneous promptness, 
changed from a hemisphere to a straight 
line. I passed into the enclosure once 
more, just before the finale. I got a bet- 
ter place than at first, and enjoyed a full 
view of the singers and the instrument- 
alists. 

Among the former I remarked a per- 
former who gesticulated a good deal more 
than he sang, and whose looks were con- 


stantly turned toward myself. His coun- 


tenance seemed American in its outlines, 
and bore a likeness to the countenance 
of James Athanasius Grandstone. But 
how was it possible to suppose that in- 
dividual amongst these professionals? 
Nevertheless, it was strictly and identical- 
ly he. 

I had known many students of phar- 
macy: never had any of them fed the 
multitude with gold. I had met many 
an American wine-seller: never one who 
had fitted himself to compete with Ger- 
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man musicians. It was a day of sur- 
prises. After seeing Jupiter raining gold 
under the metamor- 
phosis of a Heidelberg 
student, it remained to 
me to see my compa- 
triot, who could hard- 
ly hold his own at col- 
lege in Gaudeamus 
igitur,” in the guise of 
anorpheonist. Atthe 
side of Athanasius, 
singing or not sing- 
ing, but with mouths 
wide open all the 
same, and in every 
hand a scroll of music, 
stood his whole din- 
ner-table of Epernay. 
The circle that had 
enjoyed the Eleusinian mysteries of the 
wine-cellar, even to the little caustic 
hunchback, and that had started with 
Grandstone to pass his birthday at the 
Falls of Schaffhausen, was reunited here 
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bending over the same sheet, I recognized 
a pale face, with a red boss in the mid- 
dle: it was palpably MacMeurtrier, the 
homeeopathist, preceded by his ardent 
nose. How came this Scotchman in the 
group? 

But I was not at the end of my aston- 
ishments. As I made my way through 
the dispersing crowd which separated 
me from the performers, I ran against 
an individual. Looking up, I recognized 
my hat: the obstacle was Fortnoye! I 
quickly had an explanation of all these 
wonders. 

In the railway-carriage which had con- 
veyed the birthday party to Strasburg, 
Grandstone and his friends had formed 
a plan with Fortnoye to meet all together 
at the musical festival of Achern. The 
homeeopathist, for his part, bound like- 
wise for Schaffhausen, had run upon the 
whole convivial group in the Krone Ho- 
tel at that spot. The embossed dwarf— 
whom it will be more civil to call here- 
after by his real name of Somerard— 
had attacked him in a moment as lawful 
prey. Strange to say, the encounter 


at Achern, needing only myself to form | 
the clasp. Near the witty dwarf, and | 
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begun in jest had terminated confidential- 
ly: something imperturbable and canny 
about the Scot proved attractive to the 
hunchback, subject himself to all the 
irregular vivacities so often noticed in 
his kind. MacMurtagh or Meurtrier, 
having disarmed his waspish opponent 
by dint of stolid calm, was destined to 
yet another victory: at the close of a 
long evening’s conversation on homee- 
opathy, Somerard, always ailing and 
doctor-hunting, declared himself a con- 
vert. The famous combination of veg- 
etable magnetism with sémzlia similibus 
curantur had fascinated him. This target 
of the wit’s former scorn, this heron on 
stilts, this man with double knee-pans, 
recognized from a sketch of Hogarth’s, 
had become his veneration and comfort. 

Grandstone, over a cigar, confided to 
me the details of this strange partner- 
ship: “TI don’t know what to think. 
They'll persuade me that I have seen 
the cure with my own eyes. This Scotch- 
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man, who doesn’t look particularly like 
the devil, pretends that he can make the 


force of the sap in young trees commu- | 


nicate itself to his patients. He makes 
his magnetic passes all the while, you 
see. Now, I myself have been with 
Foster when he read letters through his 
forehead: I’m not prepared to say there 
is not something in magnetism. But 
you ought to hear the rigmaroles that 
Murtagh says over his patients: the 
greatest rot you ever listened to! And 
he says he can straighten up any case 
of spinal curvature. I have seen Som- 
erard hugging a young poplar tree by 
the hour. When he came away he said 
he felt perfectly full of sap. What I'll 
ask you to explain is, that the tree cer- 
tainly drooped and turned out the wrong 
side of its leaves.” 

It appeared to me that my mercantile 
young American was half a convert him- 
self. Having remarked that Somerard, 
who was rich enough for the luxury, had 
actually engaged the Scotchman as pro- 
fessional companion, he proceeded to 
account for the presence of his band 
among the performers rather than among 
the audience. It seems they had come 
on foot through the Forest from Freiburg 
in the Breisgau, whither the railway had 
transported them from Bale. On their 
tramp they had fallen in with a contin- 
gent of the grand orpheonist army. 
They had dined with them, supped with 
them, slept in the same barn. Next day 
they had awaked to find themselves fast 
friends, and it had seemed good to all 
* hands to remain united, even within the 
precincts of art. 

While Grandstone, in satisfying my 
surprises, suggested so many new ones, 
I did not lose from view Fortnoye, the 
man of mystery, and my rival in the 
pretty hotel at Carlsruhe. He was speak- 
ing with the forester, no doubt on the 
subject of champagne. Their colloquy 
finished, I approached and offered him 
his hat. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he said, laughing 
pleasantly, “ you are, then, my unknown 
room-mate? You must have taken me 
for a thief. But where have I seen you 
ere now ?” 
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I replied promptly: ‘At Strasburg, 
where I sat at the same table with you 
and your new Masonic convert, Mac- 
Meurtrier here. Possibly, also, you saw 
me last night when you put hors de com- 
bat your friends the students, and divert- 
ed all the hotel-waiters from attending 
to me.” 

truce to these follies,” he replied. 
“I am winding up my bachelor life.” 

“Are you thinking of marriage?’ | 
asked with unnecessary interest. 

“Who knows ?”’ 

“Pardon !"’ said I, “but I have heard 
much of you lately: it was at Carlsruhe, 
at the boarding-house—”. 

He blushed faintly: ‘You know the 
lady who keeps the house where I put 
up?” 

“Francine? I knew her as a baby: I 
brought her news of her father, whom I 
had just left at Noisy.” 

“Hullo!” (The French for the excla- 
mation, I think, was“ Tiens! tiens!"") “I 
saw him the same day as you. I know 
you now, monsieur: you are the man 
with the two chickens.” : 

EDWARD STRAHAN. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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oo is scarcely to be found in his- | its romance commences with the dawn 
tory a life so rich in dramatic inter- | of her existence in the island of Mar- 
est ag that of the empress Josephine, for | tinique in 1763, and continues unabated 


MALMAISON UNDER THE EMPIRE—MAIN ENTRANCE, 


until 1814, when at the Chateau Mal- | I. of Russia, her sincere friend and ad- 
maison she breathed her last, clasping | mirer. Especially is she immortal in 
in one hand the miniature of Napoleon | the hearts of women by the triple appeal 
and in the other the hand of Alexander of moral excellence, intense suffering and 
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heroic submission to-her fate. It is the 
romance of her life, more than all other 
causes, that has thrown a halo around 
the ugly old pile with its high-pointed 
pyramidal roofs, its tall chimneys and its 
general lack of architectural symmetry. 
Its very name is a malediction—mala 
mansto—though the motive of it is lost 
in the obscurity of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The chateau is near Rueil, some 
eight miles from Paris. It was purchased 


_ in 1798 for sixty thousand francs, partly 


with the dower of Josephine and partly 
with the resources of General Bonaparte, 
whom she married in 1796, being then 
thirty-three years old and he twenty- 
seven. The marriage was a fortunate 
one for him, as his own words testify. 
“The circumstance of my marriage with 
Madame de Beauharnais,” he says, 
“placed me on a proper footing with 
the party necessary to my plan of 
fusion, one of the first principles of my 
administration. . . . Without my wife I 
should never have established any nat- 
ural relation with that class.” Another 
declaration of his agrees perfectly with 
this idea: “I win ofily battles—Josephine 
wins me all hearts.” 


_ + Josephine at the time of* her first ac- 


quaintance with Bonaparte, then a simple 
general of brigade, was in the flower of 
her beauty and grace. She had survived 
the merciless storms of the Revolution, 
during which she had been torn from 
the bed of her sleeping children, thrown 
into prison and sentenced to death: her 
husband, less fortunate, perished by the 
guillotine. A part of her confiscated 
property had been restored to her by the 
National Convention through the efforts 
of Tallien, whose celebrated wife had 
been one of her prison-companions ; 
and now, in the society of her children, 
Eugéne and Hortense, and surrounded 
by a few cherished ones whose love had 
survived the ordeal of misfortune and 
poverty, Josephine was enjoying a quiet 
domestic life, made sweeter by the mem- 
ory of the reverses she had suffered. And 
these reverses had been terrible, even be- 
fore the Reign of Terror. Not to men- 
tion her first misfortune, when as a young 
girl in Martinique she had been prevented 
Vor. XILI.—10 
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from marrying her first love, a young Eng- 
lish gentleman of distinguished merit, her ° 
loyalty as a wife had been questioned, and 
her boy, then three years old, taken from 
her. She suffered dreary months of soli- 
tude in a convent during the legal suit 
for divorce instituted by the vicomte de 
Beauharnais, and though the decision of 
the court was in her favor, she was broken- 
hearted from the injustice visited upon 
her, and she returned to the island of 
Martinique with Hortense, leaving Eu- 
géne behind. Three years after the vi- 
comte repented of his cruelty, and hum- 
bly begged his wife to return and reunite 
their divided household. Josephine’s 
friends tried every means to dissuade 
her from returning to the dissolute Beau- 
harnais, but the mother-love triumphed, 
and she made haste to leave Martinique 
for the second and last time. 

There are many portraits of Josephine, 


' and perhaps none of them are very true 


to the original. The various written de- 
scriptions of her are much more con- 
sistent with each other. All agree that 
she possessed rare personal attractions, 
and especially that in speech and grace 
of movement she was inimitable. “The 
first applause of the French people,” said 
Napoleon, “was to my ear as sweet as 
the voice of Josephine.” In singing her 
voice was tender and melodious, and she 
played the harp with skill. At St. Hel- 
ena, Napoleon once said to Dr. O'Meara, 
“Joséphirie était la grace personifiée ;”’ 
and again, that she was “the most ami- 
able and the best of women.” She was 
rather above the medium height, her 
form beautifully moulded, her shoulders 
of the most dazzling whiteness, and her 
eyes deep blue, shaded by long dark 
lashes. Her hair was not very abundant, 
but soft, easily curling, lustrous, and in 
color a fine dark brown. As a child she 
learned with great ease, and during all 
her life she was passionately fond of 
reading and of flowers. Flowers were 
to her not merely an affectation of re- 
finement, but rather a necessity of her 
rich, sensuous nature. Wherever she 
lived, there flowers flourished, surround- 
ing her with an atmosphere in perfect 
accord with that exquisite generosity and 
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: tenderness of soul which made her for- 


get all injuries, listen to every tale of 
suffering, and refuse no sympathy or aid 
that was in her power to bestow. Na- 


poleon accused her of extravagance.. 


“Her squandering was my torture,” he 


to account fo the accusation. Softness 
of heart was indeed her fault, and no 
doubt she was often imposed upon; but 
when we think of the millions upon mil- 
lions squandered by Napoleon to obtain 
that glory which crippled the industries 


once said to Las Casas at St. Helena 

(“ Son gaspillage était mon supplice’’) ; 

but as Josephine would not or could not 

keep regular records of her smaller ex- 

penditures, and as her purse was ever 

open to beggars of all degrees, it is easy 
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| of France and deluged her soil with 


rivers of precious blood for which noth- 
ing could atone, we are disposed to think 
that it ill became him to growl over the 
somewhat extravagant sums disbursed 
by Josephine in her charities and in sup- 
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plying honest employment to those who 
took care of the parks, gardens and 
flower-conservatories that were a peace- 
ful and beneficent culture to thousands. 

It was a labor of love for Josephine to 
improve and embellish the buildings and 
the grounds of Malmaison, and she had 
full permission to exercise her taste and 
judgment as she deemed best. On his 
return from Egypt the First Consul found 
the whole place rejuvenated and blos- 
soming the rose.” The broad, neg- 
lected esplanade behind the chateau had 
been decorated with rare shrubs and 
parterres of flowers. Little streams of 
water rising in the high and nobly wood- 
ed hill on the left wound picturesquely 
through the lawn among the flowers and 
emptied in laughing cascades into the 
beautiful lake, which was adorned with 
statuary and peopled with gay flamingoes 
and black swans. The park, under the 
skillful hands selected and directed by 
Josephine, became the rival of Blenheim 
and Windser, and even surpassed them 
in some respects. Its animals, both wild 
and tame, were left free to roam where 
they pleased. Like the Trianon grounds 
—with which Josephine was familiar 
through her former visits to Marie An- 
toinette, who had befriended her at the 
time of Beauharnais’ ill-treatment—Mal- 
maison had its sheepfold, which still ex- 
ists on the borders of the pond, its dairy, 
its inevitable Temple of Love and its 
Swiss chalet. But as Marie Antoinette’s 
ideas of cottage, peasants and poverty 
had been acquired solely from the opera, 
her chalet was hardly more than a toy, 
like the Noah's ark of babyhood. Jo- 
sephine’s, on the contrary, was the prac- 
tical work of the woman of the people 
and of the world. It was the comfort- 
able, permanent home of a Swiss fam- 
ily, who took charge of her rare breeds 
of merinos and Normandy cows, in the 
midst of a landscape where their Alpine 
costumes created no discord. Even the 
artificial grotto in the Malmaison gar- 
dens at least suggested utility, for it shel- 
tered a very passable hermit, though a 
marble one, in the guise of a Capuchin 
monk—the spoliation of some convent 
chapel during the Revolution. 


Napoleon on his return from Egypt 
must have been enchanted by the inex- 
haustible surprises of rustic pavilions, 
kiosks, airy bridges, shady arbors, gurg- 
ling streams, miniature waterfalls and 
lakes peopled with rare aquatic birds 
that rose continually before him as if 
by enchantment, as arm in arm with 
Josephine, whom he then passionately 
loved, he sauntered for the first time 
through the broad avenues or winding 
odorous paths of these splendid grounds. 
Everything conspired to render the hour 
supreme, for whether his expedition had 
been a blessing or a curse to France, his 
name was on every tongue, and his ear 
still retained the music of the pealing 
bells and the joyful acclamations that 
had greeted his arrival at Paris. There 
was not even wanting a lover’s quarrel 
and a very dramatic reconciliation to 
complete his bliss ; for he had luxuriated 
in a whole two days’ pout, after meeting 
the loving, exultant joy of Josephine on 
his return with a freezing look and a curt | 
dismission from his presence. He had 
listened to the scandal which represented 
heras having, during his absence, “ played 
the coquette with everybody.” This god 
of the battle-field never appears to such 
disadvantage as when contrasted with 
Josephine ; but military glory is at best 
a terrible school for the manners of men, 
and this must not be forgotten in judg- © 
ing Napoleon; nor the fact that even 
Josephine herself was dazzled by the 
glamour of his renown, and augmented 
his natural egoism by subtle flatteries, 
which indeed, in her case, had the ex- 
cuse of being dictated by her love for 
the man, not the hero. 

One form of this flattery was the erec- 
tion of a beautiful tent as a porch to the 
rear entrance of the palace. The right 
and left approaches to this tent were de- 
fended by drawbridges, at the head of 
each of which stood a little obelisk in 
red marble, fourteen feet high and cov- 
ered with golden hieroglyphics. The 
cabinet de travail or office of Napoleon 
was on the first floor, as were also the 
art-gallery, the drawing-rooms, the bil- 
liard- and dining-rooms and the council- 
hall. The last was decorated to resem- 
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ble a military tent, and furnished with 
heroic simplicity. On the second floor 
were the private apartments of Napo- 
leon and those of Josephine. There 
was a little door between these, used 
only by the occupants; and later, when 


Napoleon had made up his mind to. 


divorce Josephine, the sealing up of this 


refined breeding, was signally wanting 
in Napoleon. When the established 
hour for dining at Malmaison was six 
o'clock, and though etiquette forbade 
any one to approach the table before 
the announcement of the head of the 
house, he often failed to appear before 
seven, eight, or even ten o'clock. A 
chicken or some other article was placed 
on the spit every fifteen minutes by order 
of the cook, who knew well the habits of 
the emperor. The table manners of Na- 
poleon may have been those of the hero: 
they were certainly anything but those 
of the gentleman. He completed the 
process of cramming—it could scarcely 
be called eating—in six or seven min- 
utes, as a rule. Ignoring the use of 
knives and forks as regarded his own 
plate, he did not stop there, but “ helped 
himself with his fingers from the dishes 
nearest him, and dipped his bread in the 
gravy.” Knowing the time necessary for 
the emperor to dine, the shrewder ones 
took care to dine in advance. Eugéne 


door was one of the delicate and manly 
methods he took to prepare her for the 
sacrifice. 

It was a proud boast of Josephine that 
she never kept any one waiting half a 
minute where punctuality depended upon 
herself. This consideration for the pleas- 
ure of others, the never-failing mark of 


once confessed this at the dinner-table, 
much to the amusement of the emperor. 
Josephine always quitted the table with 
Napoleon, but with her never-failing 
consideration for the comfort of others 
she commanded the rest, by a gesture 
as she rose, to remain. 

No one can excuse Napoleon for that 
domineering spirit toward Josephine 
which made him forbid her to receive, 
when she became empress, her old asso- 
ciates who he knew were tried and true 
friends. A letter from Josephine to the 
duchesse d’Aguillon, a former fellow-cap- 
tive and a sincere friend, throws some 
light upon Napoleon’s motive. She 
writes, amony other things on the same 
subject, “The more I think of what my 
friends did for me, the greater is my 
sorrow at being unable to do now what 
my heart dictates. The empress of France 
is but the first slave in the empire, and 
cannot pay the debts of Madame de 
Beauharnais. This constitutes the tor- 
ture of my life, and will explain why you 
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do not occupy a place near me; why I 
do not see Madame Tallien ; in fine, why 
several ladies, formerly our confidential 
friends, would be strangers to me were 
not my memory faithful. . . . Desirous 
of strengthening more and more the 
Church re-established by himself, ... . 
Napoleon's intention is to keep at a dis- 
tance from his court all those who may 
have profited by the possibility of divorce. 
This he has promised the pope, and 
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hitherto he has kept his word. Hence 
the cause of his refusal of the favor I 
asked of having you with me, which has 
caused me unspeakable regret ; but he is 
too absolute for me to have even a hope 
of seeing him retract. . . . Often do I 
regret that small, dark and dismal cham- 
ber which we shared together, for there, 
at least, I could pour out my whole heart, 
and was sincerely loved in return.” 

Life at Malmaison during the first 


THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


years of the marriage of Josephine and 
Napoleon must have been charming to 
their guests. No tiresome etiquette ever 
prevailed in the house of Josephine while 
she had power to prevent it. There was: 
a general programme for the disposition 
of the time, but no arbitrary rules that 
prevented freedom of movement and 
friendly intercourse. Bourrienne gives 
us a pleasant account of the games on 
the lawn, in which the whole company 
joined with the abandon of children. 
One of these was the game of “ prison- 
ers,” which seems to have been only an 
improvement of the well-known “tag” 
of*our boys and girls. In these health- 
giving sports Napoleon, who was a 
clumsy runner, often measured his in- 
considerable length on the greensward, 
when of course his capture was certain, 
and getting up he delivered himself, 
laughing heartily, to his victors. Hor- 


tense, afterward queen of Holland, was 
one of the swiftest runners in the field, 
and she also excelled all the ‘talent’ of 
the Malmaison theatre. ‘Hortense play- 
ed marvelously, Caroline (Bonaparte ) 
passably, Eugéne very well. Lauriston 
was a little heavy, and I dare not assert 
that I was not the worst of the lot,” says 
the candid Bourrienne; and he adds 
that if the playing of the actors was not 
good, it was not the fault of the training, 
for Talma himself gave them lessons, 
making them rehearse sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes separately. Napoleon 
delighted in these amateur theatricals, 
and often importuned Bourrienne in the 
most caressing manner to take part in 
them, even when he tried to excuse him- 
self because of his pressing occupations. 
“Come, now, Bourrienne,” he would 
say, ‘you have such a fine memory! 
You know how much you amuse me: 
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you make me laugh with all my heart. 
Don’t deprive me of this pleasure: you 
know well I have none too many.” Thus 


appealed to, Bourrienne could only yield 


and set himself to study his réles. 

In the whole life of Josephine there 
appears but one act that might lower 
her in the estimation of posterity, and 
that is her using her influence to sac- 
rifice Hortense to the Moloch of ambi- 
tion. Her admirers have sought to ex- 
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cuse this on many grounds; among 
these her dislike to General Duroc, Na- 
poleon’s aide-de-camp in Italy and 
Egypt, who had been the accepted suit- 
or of Hortense; her indifference to any 
distinction except that conferred by Na- 
poleon; her desire for a triumph over 
the Bonaparte family, who always dis- 
liked her, and persistently sought to 
lower her in the estimation of Napoleon ; 
and, finally, distrust of the nature of the 
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regard existing between her husband 


and Hortense. But not all these mo- 
tives combined can justify her course. 
Hortense at the time still loved Duroc 
ardently, and to Louis the union was 
not less repugnant, for he was at the 
time passionately devoted to another 
woman, and never recovered the shock 
of the breaking of the engagement by 
the fiat of his all-powerful brother. The 
grim farce was solemnized by the Church 
in 1801, and the seven hundred guests 
that thronged the Tuileries at the bridal 
féte ignored the tragedy which Louis and 
Hortense were enacting. The union 
proved a wretched one, and was dis- 
solved in 1815 by the tribunal of the 
Seine. The late emperor, Napoleon III., 
was the third and last issue of this un- 
happy marriage. The court of Holland 
had not the slightest attraction for Hor- 
tense, and she sighed continually to re- 


turn to France, where everything was 
more congenial to her nature. She was 
exceedingly fond of music, and com- 
posed several pieces, among which is 
the well-known “ Partant pour la Syrie.”’ 
In character she was gay, impulsive and 
generous: she was vivacious and bril- 
liant in conversation, beautiful in form, 
but less so in face, on account of the 
conformation of her mouth and teeth, 
which projected too much for ideal beau- 
ty; but her eyes were superb, like those 
of her mother, and her hair was of the 
finest blond type. 

One of the greatest attractions at Mal- 
maison was the magnificent collection 
of tropical and other rare plants, gath- 
ered from all parts of the earth: Nota 
ship left a foreign port without bearing 
some botanical treasure to Josephine, 
who fairly idolized flowers, and seemed 
to possess a sort of fraternal sympathy 
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with them—a mysterious affinity not com- | 
prehended by the rest of the world. A | 
certain new plant after her husband. 


flower was a surer passport to her favor 
than the most precious gem. All Eu- 
rope knew of her passion, and strangers 
took pride in gratifying it. Even war 
suspended its rigors in favor of a taste 
so laudable and beneticent, for the prince- 
regent of England gave orders that all 
plants expressed to Josephine which fell 
into the hands of his cruisers should be 
forwarded to her. 

In the plan of the largest hot-house 
there presided an inspiration peculiarly 
her own: this was to unite the attractions 
of the hot-house to those of the drawing- 
room; and in accordance with this idea 
an elegant room was constructed near 
the centre of the longer side of the build- 
ing, and separated from it only by two 
columns supporting the entrance. These 
columns, twelve feet high, were of violet 
breccia, with gilded bases and capitals. 
The room was decorated with exquisite 
taste after classicmodels. Here Josephine 
came every day—first, to look after her 
treasures and to enjoy the delicious sur- 
prise, known only to flower-cultivators, 
of seeing some new exotic opening its 
glowing petals to the light for the first 
time in its foreign home; and then to 
recline with an indolence that is itself a 
culture in that charming sanctuary where 
the most graceful forms, the most perfect 
colors, the most exquisite odors created 
a symphony of delights. 

Among the flowers introduced into 
France by Josephine were rare species 
of the hibiscus, bignonia, phlox, myrtle, 
geranium, mimosa, cactus and rhododen- 
dron. One of the finest dahlias still bears 
the name “Coquette de Rueil,” a Camed/- 
lia Faponica owes its name to Josephine, 
and she is immortalized in the “ Souvenir 
de la Malmaison,”’ one of the finest roses 
in the world. In the Fardin de la Mal- 
maison, a costly folio, containing full- 
sized colored plates of the one hundred 
and eighty-four exotic plants that blos- 
somed, nearly all of them, in the Mal- 
maison hot-houses for the first time, there 
is the Fosephinia imperatricis. This is 
a lovely bignonia, propagated from seeds 
brought from New Holland. Josephine, 
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who cared for no unshared honor or 
pleasure, asked her botanist to name a 


But here was a dilemma. Both the 
names of the great man had been already 
used by other botanists, and so the result 
was a kind of Greek enigma: Calomcria, 
from halos (good), and meris (part). 

In the dedication of the book mention: 
ed, compiled under Josephine’s patron- 
age, the dry old scientist Ventenat, mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, flatters his 
patron in that gentle stilted style peculiar 
to our grandfathers. He ends the dedi- 
cation thus: “If in the course of this 
work I have to describe some of those 
modest and beneficent plants which seem 
only to live for the purpose of exhaling 
an influence at once sweet and salutary, 
I shall find it very difficult, madame, to 
refrain from comparisons which would 
hardly escape my readers.” 

The gallery of Malmaison contained 
not only paintings, among which the 
Dutch and Flemish schools predomi- 
nated, but antique vases and statues— 
Greek, Etruscan, Egyptian—and a fine 
collection of bronzes and exhumed treas- 
ures of Herculaneum and Pompeii; and 
as the Trianon under the last empire was 
made a distinctive Trianon museum, so 
under the same patronage Malmaison 
became a depository of the souvenirs of 
Josephine and the Bonaparte family. 

The bed-room of Josephine in her 
time must have been a gem of luxurious 
taste. It was hung with purple velvet, 
figured with gold. The centre of the ceil- 
ing was painted to represent a brilliant 
summer sky with light, rosy clouds. The 
embroidery covering the furniture was 
principally the work of Josephine. The 
centre of each piece was a medallion en- 
closing the initial of her name. The del- 
icate silken bed-curtains, bordered with 
gold fringe, were suspended from a balda- 
chin in the form of a royal crown, bearing 
the monogram of the initials “N.” and 
“J.” To-day the gold is tarnished, the 
velvet torn and faded, and the melan- 
choly ravages of Time are seen upon 
everything. In the cabinet of the em- 
peror there is the clock that stood in his 
room at Longwood, stopped by some 
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hand at the moment of his death; in 
the gallery, the harp that Josephine used 
to play, its strings now broken, its music 
hushed forever. The words of Napoleon, 
“Triste comme la grandeur,” seem sol- 
emnly reverberating through these de- 
serted, decaying halls, and the visitor is 
glad to escape from their depressing at- 
‘mosphere into the free sunlight, the sym- 
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The tourist on quitting Malmaison will 
retain vividly for some time a crowd of 
souvenirs; but after a while the most of 
them will have vanished, and when the 
name of Napoleon is mentioned there 
will only return to his memory the Long- 
wood iron bedstead, some snuff-boxes, a 
faded military uniform and a rusty sword. 
With the name of Josephine will appear 
that stately couch, her nuptial bed and 
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her death-bed, and that broken harp. 
The difference between the souvenirs 
thus retained suggests the mozzve of this 
paper. But it is so difficult to do jus- 
tice to Napoleon — so easy to over-es- 
timate a woman like Josephine. She 
appeals to the heart at every step; he 
seldom, except through those eloquent 
witnesses of his love for her, written 
often amid the din of battle on a desk 
improvised by the head of a drum or 
the pommel of a saddle. 

One really grand speech of his—grand, 
because almost superhuman in its ego- 
ism—is preserved by Roederer. It was 
at Malmaison after the 18th Brumaire, 
when the Tribunal imposed upon him 
the general restoration of popular rights, 
thus making him, as he thought, the 
slave of the liberties of the people. “I 
am a soldier,” he cried, ‘a child of the 
Revolution, sprung from the bosom of 
the people. Do they think they can in- 


sult me as if I were only a king?” To 
Josephine his boundless ambition seemed 
an ungovernable mania. She could only 
prophesy his fall, and then calmly sub- 
mit to destiny, which she always be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, was fore- 
told in her case by the old negress at 
Martinique, who told her she was to be- 
come greater than a queen and die in 
a hospital. It seems quite certain that 
in prison she laughed at her friends who 
mourned over her coming fate, and re- 
assured them by declaring that she was 
yet to be queen of France; and that 
after she became empress she gradually 
acquired a kind of superstitious regard 
for the old woman’s prediction. We are 
told that at Malmaison one bright eve-, 
ning, when the project of divorce was 
in contemplation, she called the empe- 
ror’s attention to something in the heav- | 
ens, saying, “Remember that it is to 
my star, not yours, that sovereignty has 
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been promised. Separate our fates and 
your star fades.” There is no question 
that she clearly foresaw his fall, though 
no magic was necessary for that. This 
appears evident in the letter written 
the day following that melancholy din- 
ner, where neither ate or spoke during 
the whole time. When they left the 
table he approached her, and taking her 
hand commenced the prelude to the 
fatal words of separation. She stopped 
him when he ended the words, “My 
dearest affections must yield to the in- 
terests of France,” fell lifeless upon the 
floor, and remained three hours insensi- 
ble. The letter she wrote the next day 
commenced: “My presentiments are 
realized. You have pronounced the 
word which separates us: the rest is 
only a formality. Such is the reward, 
I will not say of so many sacrifices (they 
were sweet, because made for you), but 
of an attachment unbounded on my 
part, and of the most solemn oaths on 
yours. But the state, whose interests 
you put forward as your motive, will, it 
is said, indemnify me by justifying you! 
These interests, however, upon which you 
feign to immolate me, are but a pretext: 
your ill-dissembled ambition, as it has 
been, so it will ever continue, the guide 
of your life—a guide which has led you 
to victories and to a throne, and which 
now urges you to disasters and to ruin.” 

Eugéne warmly espoused his mother’s 
cause, and when the divorce was pro- 
nounced wished to abdicate the vice- 
royalty of Italy, but was dissuaded by 
Napoleon, and also by Josephine her- 
self. Two years before he had sought 
to reconcile his mother to the proposed 
separation, as appears from one of his 
autograph letters now preserved in the 
Malmaison museum. It is little known 
to English readers, if indeed it has ever 
been translated. The following are some 
extracts from it: “I have received, my 
good mother, the letter you sent me by 
Bataille, and it has given me great 
pleasure, for it assures me that you are 
content, that you despise the malice of 
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evil tongues, and that the emperor con- 
tinues to treat you well. You have noth- 
ing to fear from him, because he him- 
self despises those who are base enough 
to give him bad advice. There is a great 
deal said about the divorce. I have this 
from Paris and from Munich; but I am 
pleased with your conversation with the 
emperor if it is such as you have repre- 
sented it. Youshould always speak frank- 
ly to His Majesty : to do otherwise would 
be to no longer love him. If the em- 
peror still bothers you about children, 
tell him that it ill becomes him to re- 
proach you on such a subject. If he be- 
lieves that his happiness and that of 
France depends upon his having chil- 
dren, there is only one honorable course 
to follow ; but he ought still to treat you 
well, and give you a sufficient dower to 
enable you to live in Italy with your . 
children. The emperor can then marry 
as his policy or his happiness demands. 
We should still remain attached to him, 
and his regard for us would not change, 
though circumstances would oblige him 
to separate himself from our family.” 
Three months after the divorce Napo- 
leon led Marie Louise to the throne from 
which he had forced the loving, faithful 
Josephine. In four years her fears were 
realized, and Napoleon saw himself hurled 
from power and banished from the coun- 
try. Marie Louise abandoned him on the 
first alarm, fleeing to Austria with that 
dearly-purchased child, then three years 
old, who was to have perpetuated the 
glory of his name. The contrast be- 
tween the conduct of Marie Louise and 
that of Josephine must have touched 
the heart of the fallen emperor. On 
hearing of his banishment, Josephine, 
with characteristic devotedness, would 
have followed him to the isle of Elba 
had she been permitted to do so. “Say 
but the word, and I depart,” were almost 
the last words she ever wrote. She did 
not live to witness his sudden reappear- 
ance upon the soil of France: in five 
weeks her generous heart was silent in 
the grave. Mariz HOWLAND. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” 
“ROBERT FALCONER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISS HORN. 
A, na; I hae nae feelin’s, I’m 
thankfu’ to say. I never kent 
ony guid come o’ them. They’re_a ter- 
rible sicht i’ the gait.” 

“‘ Naebody ever thoucht o’ layin’ ’t to 
yer chairge, mem.” 

“’Deed, I aye had eneuch adu to du 
the thing I had to du, no to say the 
thing ’at naebody wad du but mysel’. 
I hae had nae leisur’ for feelin’s an’ 
that,’’ insisted Miss Horn. 

But here a heavy step descending the 
stair just outside the room attracted her 
attention, and, checking the flow of her 
speech perforce, with three ungainly 
strides she reached the landing. 

‘‘Watty Witherspail! Wattie!’’ she 
called after the footsteps down the stair. 

‘“Yes, mem,” answered a gruff voice 
from below. 

‘“‘Wattie, whan ye fess the bit boxie, 
jist pit a hemmer an’ a puckle nails i’ 
yer pooch to men’ the hen-hoose-door. 
The tane maun be atten’t till as weel’s 
the tither.”” 

“The bit boxie”’ was the coffin of her 
third cousin, Griselda Campbell, whose 
body lay in the room on her left hand 
as she called down the stair. Into that 
on her right Miss Horn now re-entered, 
to rejoin Mrs. Mellis, the wife of the 
principal draper in the town, who had 
called ostensibly to condole with her, 
but really to see the corpse. 

Aih! she was taen yoong!”’ sighed 
the visitor, with long-drawn tones and 
a shake of the head, implying that there- 
in lay ground of complaint, at which 
poor mortals dared but hint. 

that yoong,”’ returned Miss Horn. 
‘‘She was upo’ the edge o’ aucht an’ 
thirty.” 

‘Weel, she had a sair time o’ ’t.” 

‘No that sair, sae far as I see—an’ 
wha sud ken better? She's had a bien 


-| doon-sittin’ (sheltered quarters), and 


sud hae had as lang’s I was to the fore. 
Na, na; it was nowther sae young nor 
yet sae sair.”” 

‘‘Aih! but she was a patient crater 


| wi’ a’ flesh,” persisted Mrs. Mellis, as 


if she would not willingly be foiled in 
the attempt to extort for the dead some 
syllable of acknowledgment from the 
lips of her late companion. 

‘*’Deed she was that !—a wheen ower 
patient wi’some. But that cam’ o’ haein 
mair hert nor brains. Se had feelin’s 
gin ye like—andto spare. But I never 
took ower ony o’ the stock. It’s a pity 
she hadna the jeedgment to match, for 
she never misdoobted onybody eneuch. 
But I wat it disna maitter noo, for she’s 
gane whaur it’s less wantit. For ane ’at 


has the hairmlessness o’ the doo i’ this - 


ill-wulled warl’, there’s a feck o’ ten ’at 
has the wisdom o’ the serpent. An’ the 
serpents mak sair wark wi’ the doos— 
lat alane them ‘at flees into the verra 
mou’s o’ them.” 

“Weel, ye’re jist richt there,” said 
Mrs. Mellis. ‘An’ as ye say, she was 
aye some easy to perswaud. I hae nae 
doobt she believed to the.verra last he 
wad come back and mairry her.” 

‘Come back and mairry her! Wha or 
what div ye mean? I jist tell ye, Mistress 
Mellis—an’ it’s weel ye’re named—gin 
ye daur to hint at ae word o’ sic clavers, 
it’s this side o’ this door o’ mine “- s’ be 
less acquant wi’.”’ 

As she spoke, the hawk eyes of Miss 
Horn glowed on each side of her hawk 
nose, which grew more and more hook- 
ed as she glared, while her neck went 
craning forward as if she were on the 
point of making a swoop on the offender. 
Mrs. Mellis’s voice trembled with some- 
thing very like fear as she replied : 

‘*Gude guide ’s, Miss Horn! What 
hae I said to gar ye look at me sae by 
ordinar ’s that?” 
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“‘Said!"’ repeated Miss Horn, in a 
tone that revealed both annoyance with 
herself and contempt for her visitor. 
‘‘ There’s no a claver in a’ the country- 
side but ye maun fess ’t hame aneth yer 
oxter, as gin ’t were the prodigal afore 
he repentit. Ye s’ get sma’ thanks for 
sic like here. An’ her lyin’ there as 
she'll lie till the jeedgment-day, puir 
thing!” 

‘I’m sure I meant no offence, Miss 
Horn,” said her visitor. ‘I thocht a’ 
body kent ’at she was ill aboot him.” 

‘‘ Aboot wha, i’ the name o’ the father 
o’ lees?” 

“‘Ow, aboot that lang-leggit doctor 
‘at set oot for the Ingies, an’ dee’d afore 
he wan across the equautor. Only fouk 
said he was nae mair deid nor a halvert 
worm, an’ wud be hame whan she was 
merried.” 

“It’s a’ lees frae heid to fut, an’ frae 
hert to skin.” 

‘“‘ Weel, it was plain to see she dwyn- 
ed awa efter he gaed, an’ never was her- 

‘sel’ again—ye dinna deny that.” 

‘It’s a’ havers,”’ persisted Miss Horn, 
but in accents considerably softened. 
‘She cared no more aboot the chiel 
nor I did mysel’. She dwyned, I grant 
ye, an’ he gaed awa, I grant ye; but 
the win’ blaws an’ the water rins, an’ 
the tane has little to do wi’ the tither.” 

‘‘Weel, weel; I’m sorry I said ony- 
thing to offen’ ye, an’ I canna say mair. 
Wi’ yer leave; Miss Horn, I'll jist gang 
an’ tak’ a last leuk at her, puir thing!” 

“‘"Deed, ye s’ du naething o’ the kin’! 
I s’ lat nobody glower at her ’at wad 
gang and spairge sic havers aboot her, 
Mistress Mellis. To say ’at sic a doo 
as my Grizel, puir, saft-hertit, winsome 
thing, wad hae luikit twise at ony sic a 
serpent ashim! Na,na,mem! Gang 
yer wa’s hame, an’ come back straucht 
frae yer prayers the morn’s mornin’. 
By that time she'll be quaiet in her cof- 
fin, and I'll be quaiet i’ my temper. 
Syne I'll lat ye see her—maybe.—I 
wiss I was weel rid 0’ the sicht o’ her, 
for I canna bide it. Lord, I canna bide 
it.” 

These last words were uttered in a 
murmured aside, inaudible to Mrs. Mel- 
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lis, to whom, however, they did not ap- 
ply, but tothe dead body. She rose not- 
withstanding in considerable displeas- 


_ure, and with a formal farewell walked 


from the room, casting a curious glance 
as she left it in the direction of that 
where the body lay, and descending the 
stairs as slowly as if on every step she 
deliberated whether the next would bear 
her weight. Miss Horn, who had fol- 
lowed her to the head of the stair, 
watched her out of sight below the 
landing, when she turned and walked 
back once more into the parlor, but 
with a lingering look toward the oppo- 
site room, as if she saw through the 
closed door what lay white on the white 
bed. 

“It’s a God’s mercy I hae no feel- 
in’s,” she said to herself. ‘‘To even my 
bonny Grizel to sic a lang kyte-clung 
chiel as yon! Aih, puir Grizel! She's 


gane like a knotless threid.” 


CHAPTER II. 
BARBARA CATANACH. 

Miss HoRN was interrupted by the 
sound of the latch of the street door, 
and sprung from her chair in anger. 

‘‘Canna they lat her sleep for five 
meenutes ?” she cried aloud, forgetting 
that there was no fear of rousing her 
any more.—“‘ It'll be Jean come in frae 
the pump,” she reflected, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; but, hearing no footstep 
along the passage to the kitchen, con- 
cluded—“ It’s no her, for she gangs 
aboot the hoose like the fore half o’ a 
new-shod cowt;” and went down the 
stair to see who might have thus pre- 
sumed to enter unbidden. 

In the kitchen, the floor of which was 
as white as scrubbing could make it, 
and sprinkled with sea-sand—under the 
gayly-painted Dutch clock, which went 
on ticking as loud as ever, though just 
below the dead—sat a woman about 
sixty years of age, whose plump face to 
the first glance looked kindly, to the 
second, cunning, and to the third, evil. 
To the last look the plumpness appear- 
ed unhealthy, suggesting a doughy in- 
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dentation to the finger, and its color 
was also pasty. Her deep-set, black- 
bright eyes, glowing from under the 
darkest of eyebrows, which met over 
her nose, had something of a fascinat- 
ing influence—so much so that at a first 
interview one was not likely for a time 
to notice any other of her features. She 
rose as Miss Horn entered, buried a fat 
fist in a soft side, and stood silent. 

‘‘Weel?”’ said Miss Horn, interroga- 
tively, and was silent also. 

‘‘T thocht ye micht want a cast o’ my 
callin’,”’ said the woman. 

‘‘Na, na; there’s no a han’ ’at s’ lay 
finger upo’ the bairn but mine ain,” 
said Miss Horn. ‘‘I had it a’ ower, my 
lee lane, afore the skreigh o’ day. She’s 
lyin’ quaiet noo—verra quaiet—waitin’ 
upo’ Watty Witherspail. Whan he fesses 
hame her bit boxie, we s’ hae her laid 
canny intill 't, an’ hae dune wi’ ’t.” 

‘Weel, mem, for a leddy-born, like 
yersel’, I maun say, ye tak it unco com- 
posed !” 

“T’m no awaur, Mistress Catanach, 
o’ ony necessity laid upo’ ye to say yer 
min’ i’ this hoose. It’s no expeckit. But® 
what for sud I no tak’ it wi’ composur’ ? 
We'll hae to tak’ oor ain turn er lang, 
as composed as we hae the skiel o’, and 
gang oot like a lang-nibbit can’le—ay, 
an lea’ jist sic a memory ahin’ some o’ 
*s, Bawby.” 

“TI kenna gin ye mean me, Miss 
Horn,” said the woman; “but it’s no 
that muckle o’ a memory I expec’ to 
lea’ ahin’ me.” 

‘“‘ The less the better,’’ muttered Miss - 
Horn; but her unwelcome visitor went 
on: 

“Them ‘at ’s maist i’ my debt kens 
least aboot it; and their mithers canna 
be said to hae muckle to be thankfu’ for. 
It’s God's trowth, I 4em waur nor ever I 
did, mem. A body in my trade canna 
help fa’in’ amo’ ill company whiles, for 
we're a’ born in sin, an’ brocht furth in in- 
iquity, as the Buik says; in fac’, it’s a’ sin 
thegither: we come o’ sin an’ we gang 
for sin; but ye ken the likes o’ me maunna 
clype (4e// tales). A’ the same, gien ye 
dinna tak the help o’ my han’, ye winna 
refuse me the sicht o’ my een, puir thing!’ 


‘« There’s nane sall luik upon her deid 
‘at wasna a pleesur'’ till her livin’; an’ 
ye ken weel eneuch, Bawby, she cudna 
thole the sicht o’ you.” 

‘‘An’ guid rizzon had she for that, 
gien a’ ‘at gangs throu’ my heid or I 
fa’ asleep i’ the lang mirk nichts be a 
hair better nor ane o’ the auld wife's 
fables that the holy Buik maks sae licht 
0!” 

“What mean ye?” demanded Miss 
Horn, sternly and curtly. 

‘‘IT ken what I mean mysel’, an’ ane 
that’s no content wi’ that, bude ill bea 
howdie (midwife). 1 wad fain hae got- 
ten a fancy oot o’ my heid that’s been 
there this mony a lang year, and for 
that I wad fain hae seen her. But 
please yersel’, mem, gien ye winna be 
neeborly ; thof, maybe, ye’re mair obli- 
gated nor ye ken, for a’ ye luik at me 
sae sair asklent.” 

“Ye s’ no gang near her—no to save 
ye frae a’ the ill dreams that ever geth- 
ered aboot a sin-stappit bowster!"’ cried 
Miss Horn, and drew down her long 
upper lip in a strong arch. 

“Ca cannie! ca cannie!” (drive 
gently), said Bawby. Dinna anger 
me ower sair, for I am but mortal. 
Fowk tak a heap frae you, Miss Horn, 
‘at they'll tak frae nane ither, for yer 
temper’s weel kent, an’ little made 0’; 
but it’s an ill-faured thing to anger the 
howdie—sae muckle lies upo’ her; an’ 
I’m no i’ the tune to put up wi’ muckle 
the nicht. I wonner at ye bein’ sae 
oonneebor-like—at sic a time tu, wi’ a 
corp i’ the hoose 

“Gang awa—gang oot o’t: it’s my 
hoose,’’ said Miss Horn, in a low, hoarse 
voice, restrained from rising to tempest 
pitch only by the consciousness of what 
lay on the other side of the ceiling above 
her head. ‘‘I wad as sune lat a cat in- 
till the deid-chaumer to gang loupin’ 
ower the corp, or may be waur, as I 
wad lat yersel’ intill 't, Bawby Cata- 
nach; an’ there’s till ye!” 

At this moment the opportune en- 
trance of Jean afforded fitting occasion 
to her mistress for leaving the room 
without encountering the dilemma of 
either turning the woman out—a pro- 
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ceeding which the latter, from the way 
in which she set her short, stout figure 
square on the floor, appeared ready to 
resist—or of herself abandoning the 
field in discomfiture. She turned and 
marched from the kitchen with her head 
in the air, and the gait of one who had 
been insulted on her own premises. 

She was sitting in the parlor, still red- 
faced and wrathful, when Jean entered, 
and, closing the door behind her, drew 
near to her mistress, with a narrative, 
commenced at the door, of all she had 
seen, heard and done while ‘oot an’ 
aboot i’ the toon.” But Miss Horn in- 
terrupted her the moment she began to 
speak. 

“Is that woman furth the hoose, 
Jean?” she asked, in the tone of one 
who awaited her answer in the affirm- 
ative as a preliminary condition of all 
further conversation. 

‘‘She’s gane, mem,” answered Jean— 
adding to herself in a wordless thought, 
“I'm no sayin’ whaur.” 

‘‘She’s a woman I] wadna hae ye 
throng wi’, Jean.” 

‘‘T ken no ill o’ her, mem,” returned 
Jean. 

‘«She’s eneuch to corrup’a kirkyaird!” 
said her mistress, with more force than 
fitness. Jean was on the shady side of 
fifty, and more likely to have already 
yielded than to be liable to a first assault 
of corruption. 

But little did Miss Horn think how 
useless was her warning, or where Bar- 
bara Catanach was at that very moment. 
Trusting to Jean’s cunning, as well she 
might, she was in the dead-chamber, 
and standing over the dead. She had 
folded back the sheet—not from the face, 
but from the feet—and raised the night- 
dress of fine linen in which the love of 
her cousin had robed the dead for the 
repose of the tomb. 

“It wad hae been tellin’ her,” she 
muttered, “to hae spoken Bawby fair! 
I'm no used to be fa’en foul o° that 
gait. I s’ be even wi’ her yet, I’m 
thinkin’—the auld speldin’! Losh! an’ 
Praise be thankit! there it’s! It’s there! 
—a wee darker, but the same—jist 
whaur I could ha’ laid the pint o’ my 
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finger upo’ 't i’ the mirk! Noo lat the 
worms eat it,’ she concluded, as she 
folded down the linen of shroud and 
sheet—‘‘ an’ no mortal ken o’ ’t but my- 
sel’ an’ him ’at bude till hae seen 't, gin 
he was a hair better nor Glenkindie’s 
man i’ the auld ballant!” 

The instant she had rearranged the 
garments of the dead, she turned and 
made for the door with a softness of step 
that strangely contrasted with the pon- 
derousness of her figure, and indicated 
therefore great muscular strength; open- 
ed it with noiseless circumspection to 
the width of an inch, peeped from the 
crack, and seeing the opposite door still 
shut, stepped out with a swift, noiseless 
swing of person and door simultane- 
ously, closed the latter behind her, stole 
down the stairs, and left the house. Not 
a board creaked, not a latch clicked as 
she went. She stepped into the street - 


as sedately as if she had come from 
paying to the dead the last duties of 
her calling, the projected front of her 
person appearing itself aware of its dig- 
nity as the visible sign and symbol of a 
egood conscience and kindly heart. 


CHAPTER II]. 
THE MAD LAIRD. 


WHEN Mistress Catanach arrived at 
the opening of a street which was just 
opposite her own door, and led steep 
toward the sea-town, she stood, and 
shading her eyes with her hooded hand 
although the sun was far behind her, 
looked out to sea. It was the forenoon 
of a day of early summer. The larks 
were many and loud in the skies above 
her—for, although she stood in a street, 
she was only a few yards from the green 
fields—but she could hardly have heard 
them, for their music was not for her. 
To the north, whither her gaze—if gaze 
it could be called—was directed, all but 
cloudless blue heavens stretched over 
an all but shadowless blue sea; two 
bold, jagged promontories, one on each 
side of her, far apart, formed the bay ; 
between that on the west and the sea- 
town at her feet lay a great curve of yel- 
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low sand, upon which the long breakers, 
born of last night’s wind, were still roar- 
ing from the north-east, although the gale 
had now sunk to a breeze—cold and of 
doubtful influence. From the chimneys 
of the fishermen’s houses below ascend- 
ed a yellowish smoke, which, against the 
blue of the sea, assumed a dull green 
color as it drifted vanishing toward the 
south-west. But Mrs. Catanach was 
looking neither at nor for anything; 
she had no fisherman husband, or any 
other relative, at sea; she was but re- 
volving something in her unwholesome 
mind ; and this was her mode of con- 
cealing an operation which naturally 
would have been performed with down- 
bent head and eyes on the ground. 

While she thus stood a strange figure 
drew near, approaching her with step 
almost as noiseless as that with which 
she had herself made her escape from 
Miss Horn’s house. At a few yards 
distance from her it stood, and gazed 
up at her countenance as intently as 
she seemed to be gazing on the sea. 
It was a man of dwarfish height and 
uncertain age, with a huge hump upon, 
his back, features of great refinement, a 
long thin beard, anda forehead unnatu- 
rally large, over eyes which, although 
of a pale blue, mingled with a certain 
mottled milky gleam, had a pathetic, 
dog-like expression. Decently dressed 
in black, he stood with his hands in the 
pockets of his trowsers, gazing immo- 
vably in Mrs. Catanach’s face. Becom- 
ing suddenly aware of his presence, she 
glanced downward, gave a great start 
and a half scream, and exclaimed in no 
gentle tones, 

‘‘Whaur come ye frae ?”’ 

It was neither that she did not know 
the man, nor that she meant any of- 
fence: her words were the mere em- 
bodiment of the annoyance of startled 
surprise ; but their effect was peculiar. 

Without a single other motion he 
turned abruptly on one heel, gazed sea- 
ward with quick-flushed cheeks and 
glowing eyes, and, apparently too polite 
to refuse an answer to the evidently un- 
pleasant question, replied in low, almost 
sullen tones: 
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dinna ken whaur I come frae. Ye 
ken at 1 dinna ken whaur I come frae. 
I dinna ken whaur ye come frae. I 
dinna ken whaur onybody comes frae.” 

“* Hoot, laird ! nae offence !’’ returned 
Mrs, Catanach. “ It was yer ain wyte. 
What gart ye stan’ glowerin’ at a body 
that gait, ohn telled them ‘at ye was 
there ?”” 

“I thocht ye was luikin’ whaur ye 
cam frae,” returned the man in tones 
apologetic and hesitating. 

I fash wi’ nae sic freits,”” said 
Mrs. Catanach. 

‘«Sae lang’s ye ken whaur ye 're gaein’ 
till,”’ suggested the man. 

‘Toots! I fash as little wi’ that either, 
and ken jist as muckle about the tane 
as the tither,”” she answered with a low 
oily guttural laugh of contemptuous pity. 

‘‘T ken mair nor that mysel’, but no 
muckle,”’ said the man. ‘I dinna ken 
whaur I cam frae, and I dinna ken whaur 
I'm gaun till; but I ken ’at I’m gaun 
whaur\cam frae. Thatstan’s to rizzon, 
ye see; but they telled me ’at ye kenned 
a’ about whaur we a’ cam frae.” 

“ Deil a bit ot!” persisted Mrs. Cat- 
anach, in tones of repudiation. ‘‘ What 
care I whaur I cam frae, sae lang ’s—” 

‘‘Sae lang ’s what, gien ye please ?” 
pleaded the man, with a childlike en- 
treaty in his voice. 

‘“Weel—gien ye wll hae ‘t—sae 
lang ’s I cam frae my mither,’’ said the 
woman, looking down on the inquirer 
with a vulgar laugh. 

The hunchback uttered a shriek of 
dismay, and turned and fled ; and, as he 
turned, long, thin, white hands flashed 
out of his pockets, clasped his ears, and 
intertwined their fingers at the back ofhis 
neck. Witha marvelous swiftness he shot 
down the steep descent toward the shore. 

“ The deil ’s in’t ’at I bude to anger 
him!” said the woman, and walked 
away, with a short laugh of small satis- 
faction. 

The style she had given the hunch- 
back was no nickname. Stephen Stew- 
art was laird of the small property and 
ancient house of Kirkbyres, of which his 
mother managed the affairs—hardly for 
her son, seeing that, beyond his clothes 
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and five pounds a year of pocket-money, 
he derived no personal advantage from 


his possessions. He never went near 


his own house, for, from some unknown 
reason, plentifully aimed at in the dark 
by the neighbors, he had such a dislike 
to his mother that he could not bear to 
hear the name of mother, or even the 
slightest allusion to the relationship. 

Some said he was a fool; others a 
madman; some both; none, however, 
said he was arogue; and all would have 
been willing to allow that whatever it 
might be that caused the difference 
between him and other men, through- 
out the disturbing element floated the 
mist of a sweet humanity. 

Along the shore, in the direction of 
the great rocky promontory that closed 
in the bay on the west, with his hands 
still clasped over his ears, as if the awful 


’ word were following him, he flew rather 


than fled. It was nearly low water, and 
the wet sand afforded an easy road to 
his flying feet. Betwixt sea and shore, 
a sail in the offing the sole other mov- 
ing thing inthe solitary landscape, like 
a hunted creature he sped, his footsteps 
melting and vanishing behind him in 
the half-quick sand. 

Where the curve of the water-line 
turned northward at the root of the pro- 
montory, six or eight fishing-boats were 
drawn up on the beach in various stages 
of existence. One was little more than 
half built, the fresh wood shining against 
the background of dark rock. Another 
was newly tarred; its sides glistened 
with the rich shadowy brown, and filled 
the air with a comfortable odor. Another 
wore age-long neglect on every plank 
and seam; half its props had sunk or 
decayed, and the huge hollow leaned 
low on one side, disclosing the squalid 
desolation of its lean-ribbed and naked 
interior, producing all the phantasmic 
effect of a great swampy desert; and old 
pools of water, overgrown with a green 
scum, lay in the hollows between its rot- 
ting timbers, while the upper planks were 
baking and cracking inthe sun. They 
were huge open boats, carrying about 
ten tons, and rowed by eight men 
with oars of tremendous length and 


weight, with which they had to toil in- 
deed when they could not use their lug 
sails. Near where they lay a steep path 
ascended the cliff, whence through grass 
and ploughed land it led across the pro- 
montory to the fishing village of Scaur- 
nose, which lay on the other side 
of it. There the mad laird, or Mad 
Humpy, as he was called by the baser 
sort, often received shelter, chiefly from 
the family of a certain Joseph Mair, one 
of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the place, which, however, at this time, 
was not specially remarkable for any of 
the Christian virtues. 

The way he now pursued was very 
rocky and difficult, lying close under 
the cliffs of the headland. He passed 
the boats, going between them and the 
cliffs, without even a glance at the two 
men who were at work on the unfinish- 
ed boat. One of them was his friend 
Joseph Mair. They ceased their work 
for a moment to look after him. 

“That's the puir laird again,” said 
Joseph, the instant he was beyond hear- 
ing. ‘Something's wrang wi’ him. I 
wonner what’s come ower him!” 

‘«T haena seen him for a while noo," 
returned the other. “They tell me ’at 
his mither made him ower to the deil 


afore he cam to the light; and sae, aye. 


as his birthday comes roun’, Sawtan 
gets the pooer ower him. Eh, but he’s 
a fearsome sicht when he’s ta’en that 
gait!’’ continued the speaker. “I met 
him ance i’ the gloamin’, jist ower by 
the toon, wi’ his een glowerin’ like uily 
lamps, an’ the slaver rinnin’ doon his 
lang baird. ‘I jist laup as gien I had 
seen the muckle Sawtan himsel’.” 

“Ye not na (uceded not) hae dune 
that,” was the reply. jist as 
hairmless, e’en at the warst, as ony 
lamb. He's but a puir creatur’ wha’s 
tribble’s ower strang for him—that’s a’. 
Sawtan has as little to du wi’ him as wi’ 
ony man I ken.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
PHEMY MAIR. 
WITH eyes that stared as if they and 
not her ears were the organs of hearing, 
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this talk was heard by a child of about 
ten years of age, who sat in the bottom 
of the ruined boat, like a pearl in a de- 
caying oyster-shell, one hand arrested 
in the act of dabbling in a green pool, 
the other on its way to her lips witha 
mouthful of the sea-weed, there called 
dulse. She was the daughter of Joseph 
Mair just mentioned—a fisherman who 
had been to sea as a man-of-war’s man, 
in consequence of which his to-name or 
nickname was Blue Peter, and having 
been found capable, had been employed 
as Carpenter’s mate, and had come to 
be very handy with his tools. Having 
saved a little money by serving in an- 
other man’s boat, he was now build- 
ing one for himself. He was a dark- 
complexioned, foreign-looking man, 
with gold rings in his ears, which he 
said enabled him to look through the 
wind without being blinded by the 
watering of his eyes. Unlike most of 
the fishermen upon that coast at the 
time, he was a sober and indeed thought- 
ful man, ready to listen to the voice of 
reason from any quarter. His fellows 


were, in general, men of hardihood and 


courage, encountering as a mere matter 
‘of course such perilous weather as the 
fishers on a great part of our coasts 
would have declined to meet. During 
the fishing season they were diligent in 
their calling, and made a good deal of 
money ; but when the weather was such 
that they could not go to sea, when their 
nets were in order, and nothing special 
requiring to be done, they would have 
a bout of hard drinking, and spend a 
great portion of what ought to have 
been their provision for the winter. 
The women were in general coarse in 
manners and rude in speech; often of 
great strength and courage, and of 
strongly-marked character. They were 
almost invariably the daughters of fish- 
ermen, for a wife taken from among the 
rural population would have been all 
but useless in regard of the peculiar 
duties required of her. If these were 
less dangerous than those of their hus- 
bands, they were quite as laborious, and 
less interesting. The most severe con- 
sisted in carrying the fish into the country 
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for sale in a huge creel or basket, which 
when full was sometimes more than a 
man could lift to place on the woman's 
With this burden, kept in. its 
place by a band across her chest, she 
would walk as many as twenty miles, 
arriving at some inland town early in. 
the forenoon, in time to dispose of her 
fish for the requirements of the day. I 
may add that her eldest child was prob- 
ably born within a few weeks after her 
marriage ; but infidelity was almost un- 
known. 

In some respects, although in none 
of the good qualities, Mrs. Mair was an 
exception to*her class. Herself the 
daughter of a fisherman, her mother 
had been the daughter of a small farm- 
er, and she had well-to-do relations in ~ 
an inland parish: how much this fact 
was concerned in the result it would be 
hard to. say, but certainly she was one 
of those elect whom Nature sends into 
the world for the softening and elevation 
of her other children. She was still slight 
and graceful, with a clear complexion 
and the prettiest teeth possible. Long 
before this time she must have lost all 
her complexion and most of her grace 
had it not been for two reasons: her 
husband’s prudence had rendered hard 
work less imperative, while he had a 
care even of her good looks altogether 
unique; and he had a rough, honest 
sister who lived with them, and whom 
it would have been no kindness to keep 
from the hardest work, seeing it was 
only through such that she could have 
found a sufficiency of healthy interest 
in life. Annie Mair assisted with the 
nets, and the cleaning and drying of 
the fish, of which they cured consider- 
able quantities: these, with her house- 
hold and maternal duties, afforded her 
ample occupation. Their children 
were well trained, and being, from the 
narrowness of their house-accommoda- 
tion, far more with their parents than 


‘would otherwise have been the case, 


heard a good deal to make them think 
after their faculty. 

The mad laird was, as I have said, a 
visitor at their house oftener than any- 
where else. On such occasions he slept 
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in a garret accessible by a ladder from 
the ground floor, which consisted only 
of a kitchen and a closet. Little Phemy 
Mair was therefore familiar with his ap- 
pearance, his ways, and his speech, and 
was a favorite with him, although hither- 
to his shyness has been sufficient to pre- 
vent any approach to intimacy even with 
a child of ten. 

From speedy exhaustion the poor 
fellow soon ceased his wild running. 
As he stopped he withdrew his hands 
from his ears, and in rushed the sound 
of the sea, the louder that the caverns 
of his brain had been so long closed to 
its entrance. With a moan of dismay 
he once more pressed his palms against 
them, and thus deafened, shouted with 
a voice of agony into the noise of the 
' rising tide: “I dinna ken whaur I come 
frae!” after which cry, wrung from the 
grief of human ignorance, he once more 
took to his heels, though with far less 
swiftness than before, and fled stumb- 
ling and scrambling over the rocks. 

Scarcely had he vanished from view 
of the boats, when Phemy scrambled 
out of her big mussel-shell. Its up- 
heaved side being toward the boat at 
which her father was at work, she escaped 
unperceived, and so ran along the base 
of the promontory, where the rough way 
was perhaps easier to the feet of a child 
content to take smaller steps and climb 
or descend by the help of more insig- 
nificant inequalities. She came within 
sight of the laird just as he turned into 
the mouth of a well-known cave and 
vanished. 

Phemy was one of those rare and 
blessed natures which have endless cour- 
age because they have no distrust, and 
she ran straight into the cave after him, 
without even stopping to look in. 

It was not a very interesting cave at 
first sight. The strata of which it was 
composed, upheaved almost to the per- 
pendicular, shaped an opening like the 
half of a Gothic arch divided vertically 
and leaning over a little to one side, 
which rose to its whole height, and 
seemed to lay open every corner of it 
toa single glance. This large entrance 


allowed abundance of light and air in 
Vor. XIII.—11 
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the cave, which in length was only about 
four or five times its width. The floor 
was perfectly dry, consisting of hard 
rock, with a trodden covering of some 
earthy stratum—probably all that re- 
mained of what had once filled the 
hollow. The walls and roof were suf- 
ficiently jagged with projections and 
dark with recesses, but there was little 
to rouse any frightful fancies. 

When Phemy entered it the laird was 
nowhere to be seen. But she went 
straight to the back of the cave, to its 
farthest visible point. There she rounded 
a projection and began an ascent which 
only familiarity with rocky ways could 
have enabled such a child to accom- 
plish. At the top she passed through 
another opening, and by a longer and 
more gently sloping descent reached 
the floor of a second cave, as level and 
nearly as smooth as a table. On her 
left hand, what light managed to creep 
through the tortuous entrance was 
caught and reflected in a dull glimmer 
from the undefined surface of a well of 
fresh water which lay in a sort of basin in 
the rock; and on a bedded stone beside 
it sat the laird, with his head in his 
hands, his elbows on his knees, and his 
hump upheaved above his head, like 
Mount Sinai over that of Christian in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

As his hands were still pressed on his 
ears, he heard nothing of Phemy’s ap- 
proach, and she stood for a while star- 
ing at him in the vague glimmer, ap- 
parently with no anxiety as to what was 
to come next. 

Weary at length—for the forlorn man 
continued movelessly sunk in his own 
thoughts, or what he had for such—the 
eyes of the child began to wander about 
the darkness, to which they had already 
got so far accustomed as to make the 
most of the scanty light. Presently she 
fancied she saw something glitter, away 
in the darkness—two things: they must 
be eyes !—the eyes of an otter or a pole- 
cat, in which creatures the caves along 
the shore abounded. Seized with sudden 
fright, she ran to the laird and laid her 
hand on his shoulder, crying, “ Leuk, 
laird, leuk!’’ 
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He started to his feet and gazed be- 
wildered at the child, rubbing his eyes 
once and again. She stood between the 
well and the entrance, so that all the 
light there was, gathered upon her pale 
face. 

‘“Whaur do ye come frae?’’ he cried. 

“IT cam frae the auld boat,” she 
answered. 

What do ye want wi’ me ?”’ 

‘“‘Naething, sir: I only cam to see hoo 
ye was gettin’ on. I wadna hae dis- 
turbit ye, sir, but I saw the twa eeno’a 
wullcat, or sic like, glowerin’ awa yon- 
ner i’ the mirk, an’ they fleyt me ’at I 
grippit ye.” 

‘Weel, weel; sit ye doon, bairnie,”’ 
said the mad laird in a soothing voice: 
“‘the wullcat sanna touch ye. Ye're no 
fleyt at me, are ye 

“Eh, na!” answered the child. ‘What 
for sud I be fleyt at you, sir? I’m Phe- 
my Mair.” 

“Eh, bairnie! it’s you, is’t ?”’ he re- 
turned in tones of satisfaction, for he 
had not hitherto recognized her. ‘Sit 
ye doon, sit ye doon, an’ we’ll see aboot 

Phemy obeyed, and seated herself on 
the nearest projection. The laird placed 
himself beside her, and once more buried 
his face, but not his ears, in his hands. 
Nothing sought to enter those ears, how- 
ever, but the sound of the rising tide, for 
Phemy sat by him in the faintly glim- 
mering dusk, as without fear felt, so 
without word spoken. 

The evening drew on, and the night 
came down, but all the effect of the 
growing darkness was but to draw the 
child gradually nearer to her uncouth 
companion, until at length her hand 
stole into his, her head sank upon his 
shoulder, his arm went round her to 
hold her safe, and thus she fell fast 
asleep. After a while, the laird, coming 
to a knowledge of her condition, gently 
roused her and took her home, where 
they found her father and mother in 
much concern at her absence. On their 
way the mad laird warned his com- 
panion, in strange yet comprehensible 
utterance, to say nothing of where she 
had found him, for if she exposed his 
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place of refuge, wicked people would 
take him, and he should never see her 
again. 


CHAPTER V. 
LADY FLORIMEL. 


THE sun had been up for some time 
in a cloudless sky. The wind had 
changed to the south, and wafted soft 
country odors to the shore, in place 
of sweeping to inland farms the scents 
of sea-weed and broken salt waters, 
mingled with a suspicion of icebergs. 
From what was called the Sea/on, or 
sea-town, of Portlossie, a solitary figure 
was walking westward along the sands, 
which bordered the shore from the root 
of the promontory of Scaurnose to the — 
little harbor which lay on the other side 
of the Seaton. Beyond the harbor the 
rocks began again, bold and high, of 
a gray and brown hard stone, and after 
a mighty sweep, shot out northward, 
and closed in the bay on the east with 
a second great promontory. The long 
curved strip of sand was the only open 
portion of the coast for miles: the rest 
was all closed in with high rocky cliffs. 
At this one spot the coasting vessel 
gliding past gained a pleasant peep of 
open fields, belts of wood and farm- 
houses, with here and there a great 
hous: glimpsing from amidst its trees. 
In the distance one or two bare solitary 
hills, imposing in aspect only from their 
desolation, rose to the height of over a 
thousand feet, but their form gave no 
effect to their altitude. 

On this open part of the shore, par- 
allel with its line, and at some distance 
beyond the usual high-water mark, the 
waves of ten thousand northern storms 
had cast up a long dune or bank of 
sand, terminating toward the west with- 
in a few yards of a huge solitary rock 
of the ugly kind called conglomerate. 
It had been separated from the roots of 
the promontory by the rush of waters at 
unusually high tides, which often in 
winter rounded the rock, and running 
down behind the dune, turned it into a 
long island. The sand on the inland side 
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of it, which was now covéred with short 
sweet grass, browsed on by sheep, and 
with the largest and reddest of daisies, 
was thus often swept by wild salt waves 
in winter, and at times, when the north- 
ern wind blew straight from the regions 
of endless snow, lay a sheet of gleaming 
ice. 

Over this grass came the figure I have 
mentioned, singing. On his left hand 
the ground rose to the high road; on 
his right was the dune, interlaced and 
bound together by the long clasping 
roots of the coarse bent, without which its 
sands would have been the sport of every 
wind that blew. It shut out from him 
all sight of the sea, but the moan and 
rush of the rising tide sounded close be- 
hind it. At his back rose the town of 
Portlossie, high above the harbor and 
the sea-town, with its houses of gray and 
brown stone, roofed with blue slates and 
red tiles. It was no highland town— 
scarce one within it could speak the 
highland tongue, yet down from its 
high streets on the fitful air of the 
morning now floated intermittently the 
sound of bagpipes—borne winding from 
street to street, and loud blown to wake 
the sleeping inhabitants and let them 
know that it was now six of the clock. 

He was a youth of about twenty, with 
a long, swinging, heavy-footed stride, 
which took in the ground rapidly. He 
was rather tall, and large-limbed. His 
dress was more like that of a fisherman 
than any other, but hardly admitted 
of classification, consisting of corduroy 
trowsers, much stained, a shirt striped 
blue and white, and a rough pea-jacket, 
which, slung across his shoulder, he 
carried by one sleeve. On his head he 
wore a broad blue bonnet, with a tuft 
of scarlet in the centre. 

His face was more than handsome— 
not finely cut, but large-featured, with a 
look of mingled nobility and ingenuous- 
ness—the latter amounting to simplicity, 
or even innocence; while the clear out- 
look from his full and well-opened hazel 
eyes indicated both courage and prompt- 
itude. His dark brown hair came in 
large curling masses from under his bon- 
net. Itwas sucha form and face as would 


have drawn every eye in a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

About the middle of the long sand- 
hill its top was cut into a sort of wide 
embrasure, in which stood an old-fash- 
ioned brass swivel-gun: when he came 
under it, the lad sprung up the sloping 
side of the dune, seated himself on the 
gun, drew from his trowsers a large 
silver watch, regarded it steadily for « 
few minutes, replaced it, took from 
his pocket a flint and steel, kindled 
therewith a bit of touch-paper, and ap- 
plied it to the vent of the swivel. Fol- 
lowed a great roar. But through its 
echoes a startled cry reached his ear, 
and looking along the shore to discover 
whence it came, he spied a woman on 
a low rock that ran a little way out into 
the water. She had half risen from a 
sitting posture, and apparently her cry 
was the result of the discovery that 
the rising tide had overreached and 
surrounded her. He rushed from the 
sand-hill, crying, as he approached her, 
“‘Dinna be in a hurry, mem: bide till 
I come to ye;” and plunging straight 
into the water struggled through the 
deepening tide, the distance being too 
short and the depth almost too shallow 
for swimming. There was no danger 
whatever, but the girl might well shrink 
from plunging into the clear beryl depth 
in which swayed the ‘sea-weed clothing 
the slippery slopes of the rock. The 
youth was by her side in a moment, 
scarcely noticed the bare feet she had 
been bathing in the water, heeded as 
little the motion of the hand which 
waved him back, caught her in his 
arms like a baby, and had her safe on 
the shore ere she could utter a word; 
nor did he stop until he had carried her 
to the slope of the sand-hill. There he 
set her gently down, and without a sus- 
picion of the liberty he was taking, and 
filled only with a passion of service, was 
proceeding to dry her feet with the jacket 
which he had dropped there as he ran 
to her assistance. 

“Let me alone, pray,” said the girl 
with a half-amused indignation, draw- 
ing back her feet and throwing down 
a book she carried, that she might the 
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better hide them with her skirt. But 
although she shrank from his devotion, 
she could neither mistake it nor help 
being pleased with his kindness. Prob- 
ably she had never before been indebt- 
ed to such an ill-clad individual of the 
human race; but even in such a dis- 
advantageous costume she could hardly 
help seeing that he was a fine fellow. 
Nor was the impression disturbed when 
he opened his mouth and spoke in the 
broad dialect of the country—softened 
and refined a little by the feeling of her 
presence—for she had no associations 
with it as yet to make her regard its 
homeliness as vulgarity. 

““Where’s yer stockin’s, mem?’ he 
said, using his best English. 

“You gave me no time to bring them 
away, you caught me up so—rudely,” 
answered the girl, half querulously, but 
in such lovely speech as had never 
before greeted the ears of the Scotch 
lad. 

Before the words were well beyond 
her lips he was already on his way back 
to the rock, running with great, heavy- 
footed strides. The abandoned shoes 
and stockings were now in imminent 
danger of being floated off by the ris- 
ing water. He dashed in, swam a few 
strokes, caught them up, regained the 
shore, and, leaving a wet track all the 
way behind him, but carrying the res- 
cued clothing at arm’s length before 
him, rejoined their owner. He spread 
his jacket out before her, laid the shoes 
and stockings upon it, and, observing 
that she continued to keep her feet hid- 
den under the skirt of her dress, turned 
his back, and stood. 

“Why don’t you go away ?” said the 
girl, venturing one set of toes from under 
their tent, but hesitating to proceed far- 
ther in the business. 

Without a word or a turn of the 
head he walked away. 

Either flattered by his absolute obedi- 
ence, and persuaded that he was a true 
squire, or unwilling to forego what 
amusement she might gain from him, 
she drew in her half-issuing foot, and, 
certainly urged in part by an inherited 
disposition to tease, spoke again. 


“You’re not going away without 
thanking me?” she said. 

“What for, mem ?” he returned sim- 
ply, standing stock-still with his back 
toward her. 

“You needn’t stand so. You don’t 
think I would go on dressing while you 
remained in sight ?” 

“T was as good’s awa’, mem,” he said, 
and, turning a glowing face, looked at 
her for a moment, then cast his eyes on 
the ground. ; 

“Tell me what you mean by not 
thanking she insisted. 

“They wad be dull thanks, mem, that 
war thankit afore I kenned what for.” 

“For allowing you to carry me ashore, 
of course.” 

“Be thankit, mem, wi’ a’ my hert. 
Will I gang doon o’ my k-nees ?” 

“No. Why should you go on your 
knees ?” 

“Cause ye’re ’maist ower bonny to 
luik at stan’in’, mem, an’ I’m feared 
for angerin’ ye.” 

“Don’t say ma’am to me: I’m not 
a married woman.” 

‘What am I to say, than, mem ?—I 
ask yer pardon, mem.” 

“‘Say ‘my lady.’ That’s how people 
speak to me.” 

“T thocht ye bude (dehoved) to be 
somebody by ordinar’, my leddy! 
That'll be hoo ye’re so terrible bonny,” 
he returned, with some tremulousness 
in his tone. ‘But ye maun put on yer 
hose, my leddy, or ye’ll get yer feet 
cauld, and that’s no guid for the likes 
you.” 

The form of address she prescribed, 
conveyed to him no definite idea of rank. 
It but added intensity to the notion of 
her being a lady, as distinguished from 
one of the women of his own condition 
in life. 

“And pray what is to become of 
you,’ she returned, ‘‘ with your clothes 
as wet as water can make them ?” 

‘The saut water kens me ower weel 
to do me ony ill,” returned the lad. ‘‘I 
gang weet to the skin mony a day frae 
mornin’ till nicht, an’ mony a nicht frae 
nicht till mornin’—at the heerin’ fishin’, 
ye ken, my.leddy.” 
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Now what could tempt her to talk 
in such a familiar way to a creature 
like him—human indeed, but separated 
. from her by a gulf more impassable far 
than that which divided her from the 
thrones, principalities and powers of 
the upper regions? And how is the 
fact to be accounted for that here she 
put out a dainty foot, and reaching for 
one of her stockings began to draw it 
gently over the said foot? Either her 
sense of his inferiority was such that 
his presence affected her no more than 
that of a dog, or, possibly, she was 
tempted to put his behavior to the test. 
He, on his part, stood quietly regarding 
the operation, either that, with the in- 
stinct of an inborn refinement, he was 
aware he ought not to manifest more 
shamefacedness than the lady herself, 
or that he was hardly more accustomed 
to the sight of gleaming fish than the 
bare feet of maidens: anyhow, in abso- 
lute simplicity, he went on: 

-*T’m thinkin’, my lady, that sma’ fut 
o’ yer ain has danced mony a braw 
dance on mony a braw flure.” 

‘‘ How old do you take me for, then ?” 
she returned, and went on drawing the 
garment over her foot by the shortest 
possible stages. 

‘“Ye’ll no be much ower twenty,” he 
said. 

_ only sixteen,” 
laughing merrily. 

“What. ye be or ye behaud!”’ he 
exclaimed after a brief pause of aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘Do you ever dance in this part of 
the country?” she asked, heedless of 
his surprise. 

“No that muckle, at least amo’ the 
fisher-folks, excep’ it be at a weddin’, 
I was at ane last nicht.” 

did you dance ?” 

“Deed did I, my leddy. I danced 
the maist o’ the lasses clean aff o’ their 
legs.” 

“What made you so cruel ?” 

‘““Weel, ye see, mem,—I mean my 
' leddy—fowk said I was ill aboot the 
bride; an’ sae I bude to dance to put 
that oot o’ their heids.” 

“And how much truth was there in 
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what they said ?’’ she asked, with a sly 
glance up in the handsome, now glow- 
ing face. 

‘“‘Gien there was ony, there was unco 
little,’” he replied. ‘The chield’s wal- 
come till her forme. But she was the 
bonniest lassie we had.—It was what 
they ca’ a penny waddin’,” he went on, 
as if willing to change the subject. 

‘‘ And what’s a penny wedding ?”" 

“It’s a kin’ o’ a custom amo’ the 
fishers. There’s some gey puir fowk 
amon’ ’s, ye see, an’ whan a twa o’ them 
merries, the lave o’ ’s wants to gie them 
a bit o’ a start like. Sae we a’ gang to 
the weddin’, an’ eats an’ drinks plenty, 
an’ pays for a’ that we hae; an’ they 
mak’ a guid profit oot o’ ’t, for the things 
doesna cost them nearhan’ sae -muckle 
as we pay. So they hae a guid han’fu’ 
ower for the plenishin’.” 

‘‘And what do they give+you to eat 
and drink?” asked the girl, making 
talk. 

‘‘Ow skate an’ mustard to eat, an’ 
whusky to drink,” answered the lad, 
laughing. ‘But it’s mair for the fun. I 
dinna care muckle aboot whusky an’ 
that kin’ o’ thing mysel’. It’s the fiddles 
an’ the dancin’ at I like.” 

““You have music, then ?” 

“Yes; jist the fiddles an’ the pipes.” 

‘The bagpipes, do you mean ?” 

“Yes; my gran’father plays chem.” 

‘But you're not in the Highlands 
here: how come you to have bag- 
pipes ?” 

“It’s a stray bag, an’ no more. But 
the fowk here likes ’t weel eneuch, an’ 
hae ’t to wauk them ilka mornin’. Yon 
was my gran’father ye heard afore I 
fired the gun. Yon was his pipes wauk- 
in’ them, hanest fowk.” 

‘And what made you fire the gun in 
that reckless way? Don’t you know 
it is very dangerous ?” 

“Dangerous, mem—my leddy, I 
mean! There’s naething intill’t but a 
pennyworth o’ blastin’ pooder. It wadna 
blaw the froth aff o’ the tap o’ a jaw” 

“Tt nearly blew me out of my small 
wits, though.” 

“I’m verra sorry it frichtit ye. But 
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gien I had seen ye I could na hae helpit 
it, for I bude to fire the gun.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you quite ; but I 
suppose you mean that it was your busi- 
ness to fire the gun.” 

“Yes, my leddy.” 

“« Why ?” 

‘“«’Cause it’s been decreet i’ the toon- 
cooncil that at sax o’ the clock ilka 
mornin’ that gun’s to be fired. Ye see 
it's a royal burgh, this, an’ it costs but 
aboot a penny, an’ it’s gran’ like to hae 
a sma’ cannon to fire. Gien I was to 
neglec’ it, my gran’father wad gang on 
skirlin’—what’s the English for sézr/ix’, 
my leddy—skirlin’ o’ the pipes ?” 

“I don’t know. But from the sound 
of the word I should suppose it stands 
for screaming.” 

“Ay, that’s it; only screamin’s no 
sae guid as skirlin’. My gran’father’s 
an auld man, as I was gaein’ to say, 
an’ has hardly breath eneuch to fill the 
bag; but he wad be efter dirkin’ ony- 
body ’at said sic a thing, and till he 
heard that gun he wad gang on blawin’ 
though he sud burst himsel’. There’s 
naebody kens the smeddum in an auld 
Hielan’man.” 

By the time the conversation had 
reached this point the lady had got her 
shoes on, had taken up her book from 
the sand, and was now sitting with it in 
her lap. No sound reached them but 
that of the tide, for the scream of the 
bagpipes had ceased the moment the 
swivel was fired. The sun was grow- 
ing hot, and the sea, although so far in 
the cold north, was gorgeous in purple 
and green, suffused as with the over- 
powering pomp of a peacock’s plumage 
in the sun. Away to the left the solid 
promontory trembled against the hori- 
zon, as if ready to melt away between 
the bright air and the lucid sea that 
fringed its base with white. The glow 
of a young summer morning pervaded 
earth and sea and sky, and swelled the 
heart of the youth as he stood in uncon- 
scious bewilderment before the self-pos- 
session of the girl. She was younger 
than he, knew far less that was worth 
knowing, yet had a world of advantage 
- over him—not merely from the effect 
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of her presence on one who had never 

seen anything half so beautiful, but from — 
a certain readiness of surface. thought, 

combined with the sweet polish of her 

speech, and an assurance of superiority 

which appeared to lift her, like one of 

the old immortals, far above the level 

of the man whom she favored with her 

passing converse. What in her words, 

as here presented only to the eye, may 

seem brusgueness or even forwardness, 

was so tempered, so colored, so inter- 

preted by the tone of naiveté in which 

she spoke; that it could give no offence. 

Whatever she said ‘sounded in the 

youth’s ears as absolute condescension. 
As to her personal appearance, the lad 
might well have taken her for twenty, 

for she looked more of a woman than, 

tall and strongly-built as he was, he 
looked of a man. She was rather tall, 
rather slender, finely formed, with small 
hands and feet, and full throat. Her 
hair was of a dark brown; her eyes of 

such a blue that no one could have sug- 

gested gray; her complexion fair—a 
little freckled, which gave it the warm- 
est tint it had; her nose nearly straight, 

her mouth rather large but well formed, 

and her forehead, as much of it as was 
to be seen under a garden-hat, rose with 

promise above a pair of dark and finely- 

penciled eyebrows. 

The description I have here given oc- 
cupies the space of a brief silence, during 
which the lad stood motionless, like one 
waiting further command. 

‘‘Why don’t you go?” said the lady. 
“‘T want to read my book.” 

He gave a great sigh, as if waking 
from a pleasant dream, took off his 
bonnet with a clumsy movement which 
yet had in it a grace worthy of a Stuart 
court, and turned toward the sea-town. 

When he had gone about a couple of 
hundred yards, he looked back invol- 
untarily. The lady had vanished. He 
concluded that she had crossed to the 
other side of the mound; but when he 
had gone so far on the way to the village 
as to clear the eastern end of the sand- 
hill, and there turned and looked up its 
southern slope, she was still nowhere to 
be seen. The old highland stories of 
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his grandfather crowded back upon him, 
and, altogether human as she had ap- 
peared, he almost doubted whether the 
sea from which he had thought he res- 
cued her was not her native element. 


The book, however, not to mention the " 


shoes and stockings, were against the 
supposition. Anyhow, he had seen a 
vision of some order or other, as cer- 
tainly as if an angel from heaven had 
appeared to him: the waters of his mind 
had been troubled with a new sense of 
grace and beauty, giving an altogether 
fresh glory to existence. 

Of course, no one would dream of 
falling in love with an unearthly crea- 
ture, even an angel; at least, something 
homely must mingle with the glory ere 
that become possible ; and as to this girl, 
the youth could scarcely have regarded 
her with a greater sense of far-off-ness 
had he known her for the daughter of a 
king of the sea—one whose very ele- 
ment was essentially death to him as life 
to her. Still he walked home as if the 
heavy boots he wore were wings at his 
heels, like those of the little Eurus or 
Boreas that stood blowing his trumpet 
for ever in the round open temple which 
from the top of a grassy hill in the park 
overlooked the sea-town. 

«Sic een!” he kept saying to himself; 
‘“‘an sic sma’ white han’s! an’ sic a 
bonny fut! Eh! hoo she wad glitter 
throu’ the water in a bag net! Faith! 
gien she war to sing ‘come doon’ to me, 
I wad gang. Wad that be to lowse baith 
sowl an’ body, Iwonner? I'llsee what 
Maister Graham says tothat. It’safine 
question to put till 'im: ‘Gien a body 
was to gang wi’ a mermaid, wha they 
say has nae sowl to be saved, wad that 
be the loss o’ his, as weel’s o’ the bodily 
life o’ ’m??” 

1 


CHAPTER VI. 
DUNCAN MACPHAIL. 

THE sea-town of Portlossie was as 
irregular a gathering of small cottages 
as could be found on the surface of the 
globe. They faced every way, turned 
their backs and gables every way—only 
of the roofs could you predict the po- 
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sition; were divided from each other by 
every sort of small, irregular space and 
passage, and looked like a national as- 
sembly debating a constitution. Close 
behind the Seaton, as it was called, ran 
a highway, climbing far above the chim- 
neys of the village to the level of the 
town above. Behind this road, and sep- 
arated from it by a high wall of stone, 
lay a succession of heights covered with 
grass. In front of the cottages lay sand 
and sea. The place was cleaner than 
most fishing-villages, but so closely built, 
so thickly inhabited, and’ so pervaded 
with very ancient and _ fish-like 
smell,"’ that but for the besom of the 
salt north'wind it must have been un- 
healthy. Eastward the houses could ex- 
tend no farther for the harbor, and west- 
ward no farther for a small river that 
crossed the sands to find the sea—dis- 
cursively and merrily at low water, but 
with a sullen, submissive mingling when 
banked back by the tide. 

Avoiding the many nets extended long 
and wide on the grassy sands, the youth 
walked through the tide-swollen mouth 
of the river, and passed along the front 
of the village until he arrived at a house 
which stood with its gable seaward and 
its small window filled with a curious 
collection of things for sale—dusty-look- 
ing sweets ina glass bottle; gingerbread 
cakes in the shape of large hearts, thick- 
ly studded with sugar-plums of rainbow 
colors, invitingly poisonous; strings of 
tin covers fortobacco-pipes, overlapping 
each other like fish-scales; toys, and 
tapes, and needles, and twenty other 
kinds of things all huddled together. 

Turning the corner of this house, he 
went down the narrow passage between 
it and the next, and went in at its open 
door. But the moment it was entered it 
lost all appearance of a shop, and the 
room with the tempting window showed 
itself only as a poor kitchen with an 
earthen floor. 

‘‘Weel, hoo did the pipes behave 
themsels the day, daddy ?’ said the 
youth as he strode in. 

‘‘Och, she ’ll pe peing a coot poy ta- 
day,” returned the tremulous voice of 
a gray-headed old man who was lean- 
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ing over a small peat-fire on the hearth, 
sifting oatmeal through the fingers of 
his left hand into a pot, while he stirred 
the boiling mess with a short stick held 
in his right. 

It had grown to be understood be- 
tween them that the pulmonary condi- 
tions of the asthmatic old piper should 
be attributed not to his internal, but his 
external lungs—namely, the bag of his 
pipes. Both sets had of late years mani- 
fested strong symptoms of decay, and 
decided measures had had to be again 
and again resorted to in the case of the 
latter to put off its evil day and keep 
within it the breath of its musical exist- 
ence. The youth's question, then, as to 
the behavior of the pipes was in real- 
ity an inquiry after the condition of his 
grandfather’s lungs, which grew yearly 
more and more asthmatic; notwith- 
standing which old Duncan MacPhail, 
however, would not hear of giving up the 
dignity of town-piper, and sinking into 
a mere merchant, as in Scotland they 
denominate the smallest shopkeeper. 

“That's fine, daddy,” returned the 
youth. ‘ Wull I mak oot the parritch ? 
I’m thinkin’ ye’ve had eneuch o’ hing- 
in’ ower the fire this het mornin’.”’ 

sir,’”» answered Duncan. ‘She'll 
pe perfetly able to make ta parritch 
herself, my poy Malcolm. Ta tay will 
dawn when her poy must make his 
own parritch, an’ she ’ll be wantin’ no 
more parritch ; but haf to trink ta rain- 
water, and no trop of ta uisgebeatha to 
put into it, my poy Malcolm.” 

His grandson was quite accustomed 
to the old man’s heathenish mode of 
regarding his immediate existence after 
death asa long confinement in the grave, 
and generally had a word or two ready 
wherewith to combat the frightful no- 
tion; but, as he spoke, Duncan lifted 
the pot from the fire, and set it on its 
three legs on the deal table in the mid- 
dle of the room, adding : 

‘‘Tere, my man—tere’s ta parritch ! 
And was it putter, or traicle, or ta pottle 
o’ peer, she would be havin’ for kitchie 
tis fine mornin’ ?” 

This point settled, the two sat down 
to eat their breakfast ; and no one would 


have discovered, from the manner in 
which the old man helped himself, nor 
yet from the look of his eyes, that he 
was stone-blind. It came neither of 
old age nor disease—he had been born 
blind. His eyes, although large and 
wide, looked like those of a sleep- 
walker—open with shut sense ; the shine 
in them was all reflected light—glitter, 
no glow; and their color was so pale 
that they suggested some horrible sight 
as having driven from them hue and 
vision together. 

‘‘Haf you eated enough, my son ?”’ 
he said, when he heard Malcolm lay 
down his spoon. 

“Ay, plenty, thank ye, daddy, and 
they were richt weel made,” replied the 
lad, whose mode of speech was entirely 
different from his grandfather’s: the lat- 
ter had learned English as a foreign lan- 
guage, and could not speak Scotch, his 
mother-tongue being Gaelic. 

As they rose from the table, a small 
girl, with hair wildly suggestive of in- 
surrection and conflagration, entered, 
and said, in the screech with which the 
thoughtless often address the blind: 

“Maister MacPhail, my mither wants 
a pot o’ bleckin’, an’ ye ’re to gie her ’t 
gweed.”” 

“Fery coot, my chilt, Jeannie; but 
young Malcolm an’ old Tuncan hasn’t 
made teir prayers yet, and you know 
fery well tat she won’t sell pefore she’s 
made her prayers. Tell your mother 
tat she ’ll pe bringin’ ta blackin’ when 
she comes to look to ta lamp.” 

The child ran off without response. 
Malcolm lifted the pot from the table 
and set it on the hearth; put the plates 
together and the spoons, and set them 
on a chair, for there was no dresser; 
tilted the table, and wiped it hearthward ; 
then from a shelf took down and laid 
upon it a Bible, before which he seated 
himself with an air of reverence. The 
old man sat down on a low chair by the 
chimney corner, took off his bonnet, 
closed his eyes and murmured some 
almost inaudible words ; then repeated 
in Gaelic the first line of the hundred 
and third psalm— 

O m’ anam, beannich thusa nish— 
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and raised a tune of marvelous wail. 
Arrived at the end of the line, he re- 
peated the process with the next, and 
so on, giving every line first in the voice 
of speech and then in the voice of song, 
through the first three stanzas of eight 
lines each. No less strange was the 
singing than the tune—wild and wail- 
ful as the wind of his native desola- 
tions, or as the sound of his own pipes 
borne thereon; and apparently all but 
lawless, for the multitude of so-called 
grace-notes, hovering and fluttering end- 
lessly around the centre tone like the 
comments on a text, rendered it nearly 
impossible to unravel from them the air 
even of a known tune. It had in its 
kind the same liquid uncertainty of con- 
fluent sound which had hitherto rendered 
it impossible for Malcolm to learn more 
than a few common phrases of his 
grandfather’s native speech. 

The psalm over, during which the 
sightless eyeballs of the singer had been 
turned up toward the rafters of the cot- 
tage—a sign surely that the germ of light, 
“the sunny seed,” as Henry Vaughan 
calls it, must be in him, else why should 
he lift his eyes when he thought up- 
ward ?—Malcolm read a chapter of the 
Bible, plainly the next in an ordered 
succession, for it could never have been 
chosen or culled; after which they 
kneeled together, and the old man 
poured out a prayer, beginning in a low, 
scarcely audible voice, which rose at 
length toa loud, modulated chant. Not 
a sentence, hardly a phrase of the ut- 
terance, did his grandson lay hold of; 
neither was there more than one inhab- 
itant of the place who could have inter- 
preted a word of it. It was commonly 
believed, however, that one part of his 
devotions was invariably a prolonged 
petition for vengeance on Campbell of 
Glenlyon, the main instrument in the 
massacre of Glenco. 

He could have prayed in English, so 
that his grandson might have joined in 
his petitions, but such an idea could 
never have presented itself. Under- 
standing both languages, he used that 
which was unintelligible to the lad, yet 
regarded himself as the party who had 
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the right to resent the consequent schism. 
Such a conversation as now followed 
was no new thing after prayers. 

“T could fery well wish, Malcolm, my 
son,” said the old man, “tat you would 
be learnin’ to speak your own lan- 
cuach. It is all fery well for ta Sassen- 
ach (Saxon, i.e., non-Celtic) podies to 
read ta Piple in English, for it will pe 
pleasing ta Almighty not to make tem 
cawpable of ta Gaelic, no more tan mon- 
keys; but for all tat it’s not ta vord of 
God. Ta Gaelic is ta lancuach of ta car- 
den of Aiden, and no doubt but it pe ta 
lancuach in which ta Shepherd calls his 
sheep on ta everlastin’ hills. You see, 
Malcolm, it must be so, for how can 
a mortal man speak to his God in any 
thing Zut Gaelic? When Mr. Craham— 
no, not Mr. Craham, ta coot man; it was 
ta new minister—he speak an’ say to 
her: ‘Mr. MacPhail, you ought to say 
your prayers in Enclish,’ I was fery 
wrathful, and I answered and said: ‘Mr. 
Downey, do you tare to suppose tat God 
doesn’t prefer ta Gaelic to ta Sassenach 
tongue ?—‘ Mr. MacPhail,’ says he, ‘it 
‘ll pe for your poy I mean it. How’s ta 
lad to learn ta way of salfation if you 
speak to your God in his presence in a 
strange tongue?’ So I was opedient to 
his vord, and ta next efening I tid kneel 
town in Sassenach and I tidtry. But, 
ochone! she wouldn’t go; her tongue 
would be cleafing to ta roof of her 
mouth ; ‘ta claymore would be sticking 
rusty in ta scabbard; for her heart she 
was ashamed to speak to ta Hielan’- 
man’s Maker in ta Sassenach tongue. 
You must learn ta Gaelic, or you'll not pe 
peing worthy to be peing her nain son, 
Malcolm.” . 

‘‘But, daddy, wha’s to learn me?” 
asked his grandson, gayly. 

“Learn you, Malcolm! Ta Gaelic is 
ta lancuach of Nature, and wants no 
learnin’. Jnefer had any learnin’; yet 
I nefer haf to say to myself, ‘What is it 
I would be saying?’ when I speak ta 
Gaelic; put I always haf to set ta tead 
men—that is ta vords—on their feet, and 
put tem in pattle-array again, when I 
would pe speakin’ ta dull mechanic 
English. When I open my mouth to 
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it, ta Gaelic comes like a spring of pure 
water, Malcolm. Ta plenty of it must 
run out. Try it now, Malcolm. Shust 
oppen your mouth in ta Gaelic shape, 
and see if ta Gaelic will not pe falling 
from it.” 

Seized with a merry fit, Malcolm did 
open his mouth in the Gaelic shape, and 
sent from it a strange gabble, imitative 
of the most frequently recurring sounds 
of his grandfather's speech. 

“How will that do, daddy ?” he asked, 

after jabbering gibberish for the space 
of a minute. 
- “Tt will not pe paad for a beginner, 
Malcolm. She cannot say it shust pe 
vorts, or tat tere pe much of ta sense in 
it; but it pe fery like what ta pabes say 
pefore tey pekin to speak it properly. 
So it’s all fery well, and if you will only 
pe putting your mouth in ta Gaelic shape 
often enough, ta sounds will soon pe 
taking ta shape of it, and ta vorts will 
pe coming trough ta mists, and pefore 
you know you'll pe peing a creat credit 
to your cranfather, my boy Malcolm.” 

A silence followed, for Malcolm’s at- 
tempt had not had the result he antici- 
pated: he had thought only to make 
his grandfather laugh. Presently the 
old man resumed, in the kindest voice: 

“And tere’s another thing, Malcolm, 
tat’s much wanting to you: you'll never 
pe a man—not to speak of a pard like 
your cranfather—if you'll not pe learn- 
ing to play on ta bagpipes.” 

Malcolm, who had been leaning 
against the chim/ley-lug while his grand- 
father spoke, moved gently round be- 
hind his chair, reached out for the pipes 
where they lay in a corner at the old 
man’s side, and catching them up softly, 
put the mouthpiece to his lips, and with 
a few vigorous blasts filled the bag. 
Then out burst the double droning bass, 
and the youth’s fingers, clutching the 
chanter as by the throat, at once com- 
pelled its screeches into shape far better, 
at least, than his lips had been able to give 
the crude material of Gaelic. He played 
the only reel he knew, but that with full 
vigor and good effect. At the sound of 
the first of the notes of it, the old man 
sprung to his feet and began capering to 


the reel—partly in delight with the music, 
but far more in delight with the musician. 
Ever and anon, with feeble yell, he ut- 
tered the unspellable Hoogh of the High- 
lander, and jumped, as he thought, high 
in the air, though his failing limbs, alas! 
lifted his feet scarce an inch from the 
floor. 

“Aigh! aigh!” he sighed at length, 
yielding the contest between his legs 
and the lungs of the lad—“aigh! aigh! 
she'll die happy! she'll die happy! 
Hear till her poy, how he makes ta 
pipes speak ta true Gaelic! Ta pest 
o’ Gaelic, tat!) Old Tuncan’s pipes ‘Il 
not know how to be talking Sassenach. 
See to it! See to it! He had put to 
blow in at ta one end, and out came ta 
reel at ta tother. Hoogh! hoogh! Play 
us ta Righil Thulachan, Malcolm, my 
chief !”’ 

“TI kenna reel, strathspey, nor lilt, but 
jist that burd alane, daddy.” 

‘Give tem to me, my poy!” cried the 
old piper, reaching out a hand as eager 
to clutch the uncouth instrument as the 
miser’s to finger his gold: ‘‘ hear well to 
me as I play; an’ you'll soon be able to 
play dance or coronach with the best 
piper petween Cape Wrath and ta Mull 
o’ Cantyre.” 

Duncan played tune after tune until 
his breath failed him, and an exhausted 
grunt of the drone in the middle of a 
coronach, followed by an abrupt pause, 
revealed the emptiness of both lungs and 
bag. Then first he remembered his ob- 
ject, forgotten the moment he began to 
play. 

“Now, Malcolm,” he said, offering 
the pipes to his grandson, ‘you play 
tat after me.” 

He had himself of course learned all 
by the ear, but could hardly have been 
serious in requesting Malcolm to follow 


him through such a succession of tortu- 


ous mazes. 

‘‘T haena a memory up to that, dad- 
dy; but I s’ get a haud o’ Mr. Graham's 
flute-music, and maybe that'll help me a 
bit.—Wadna ye be takin’ hame Mistress 
Partan’s blackin’ ’at ye promised her ?” 

“Surely, my son. She should always 
be keeping her promises.” 
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He rose, and getting a small stone 
bottle and his stick from the corner 
between the projecting zugle-cheek and 
the window, left the house, to walk with 
unerring steps through the labyrinth of 
the village, threading his way from pas- 
sage to passage, avoiding pools and pro- 
jecting stones, not to say houses, and 
human beings who did not observe his 
approach. His eyes, or his whole face, 
appeared to possess an ethereal sense as 
of touch, for without the slightest con- 
tact in the ordinary sense of the word, 
he was aware of the neighborhood of 
material objects, as if through the pulsa- 
tions of some medium to others impercep- 
tible. He could, with perfect accuracy, 
tell the height of any wall or fence with- 
in a few feet of him; could perceive at 
once whether it was high or low or half 
tide, by going out in front of the houses 
and turning his face, with its sightless 
eyeballs, toward the sea; knew whether 
a woman who spoke to him had a child 
in her arms or not; and, indeed, if she 
was about to be a mother, was believed 
to become at once aware of the fact. 

He was a strange figure to look upon 


in that lowland village, for he invariably - 


wore the highland dress: in truth, he had 
never had a pair of trowsers on his legs, 
and was far from pleased that his grand- 
son clothed himself in such contempt- 
ible garments. But, contrasted with the 
showy style of his costume, there was 
something most pathethic in the blended 
pallor of hue into which the originally 
gorgeous colors of his kilt had faded— 
noticeable chiefly on week-days, when 
he wore no sporran; for the kilt, en- 
countering, from its loose construction, 
comparatively little strain or friction, 
may reach an age unknown to the gar- 
ments of the low country, and, while 
perfectly decent, yet look ancient ex- 
ceedingly. On Sundays, however, he 
made the best of himself, and came out 
like a belated and aged butterfly, in his 
father’s sporran, or tasseled goatskin 
purse, in front of him, his grandfather’s 
dirk at his side, his great-grandfather’s 
skene-dhu, or little black-hafted knife, 
stuck in the stocking of his right leg, and 
a huge round brooch of brass—nearly 


half a foot in diameter, and, Mr. Gra- 
ham said, as old as the battle of Harlaw 
—on his left shoulder. . In these adorn- 
ments he would walk proudly to church, 
leaning on the arm of his grandson. 

“The piper’s gey (considerably) brok- 
ken-like the day,” said one of the fisher- 
men’s wives to a neighbor as the old 
man passed them, the fact being that he 
had not yet recovered from his second 
revel in the pipes so soon after the ex- 
haustion of his morning’s duty, and was, 
in consequence, more asthmatic than 
usual. 

“TI doobt he’ll be slippin’ awa’ some 
cauld nicht,” said the other: ‘his leev- 
in’ breath ’s ill to get.” 

“Ay; he has to warstle for ’t, puir 
man! Weel, he’ll be missed, the blin’ 
body! It’s exterordinar hoo he’s man- 
aged to live, an’ bring up sic a fine lad 
as that Ma’colm o’ his.” 

‘“Weel, ye see, Providence has been 
kin’ till him as weel’s ither blin’ craters. 
The toon’s pipin’ ’s no to be despised ; 
an’ there’s the cryin’, an’ the chop, an’ 
the lamps. ’Deed he’s been an eident 
(diligent) crater—an’ for a blin’ man, 
as ye Say, it’s jist exterordinar.” 

““Div ye min’ whan first he cam’ to 
the toon, lass ?” 

““Ay; what wad hinner me min’in’ 
that? It’s no sae lang.” 

“Weel, Ma’colm, ’at’s sic a fine lad 
noo, they tell me wasna muckle big- 
ger nor a gey haddie” (/o/erable had- 
dock). 

‘But the auld man was an auld man 
than, though nae doobt he’s unco failed 
sin syne.” 

‘‘ A dochter’s bairn, they say, the lad.” 

“ Ay, they say, but wha kens? Dun- 
can could never be gotten to open his 
mou’ as to the father or mither o’ ’m, 
an’ sae it weel may be as they say. It’s 
nigh twenty year noo, I’m thinkin’, sin’ 
he made ’s appearance, and ye wasna 
come frae Scaurnose at that time.” 

“Some fowk says the auld man’s 
name’s no MacPhail, and he maun hae 
come here in hidin’ for some rouch job 
or ither ‘at he’s been mixed up wi’.” 

“I s’ believe nae ill o’ sic a puir, 
hairmless body. Fowk ’at maks their 
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ain livin’, wantin’ thee een to guide them, 
canna be that far aff the straucht. Guid 


guide ’s! we hae eneuch to answer for 
oor ainsels, ohn passed (wéthout fass- 
ing) judgment upo’ ane anither.” 
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“I was but tellin’ ye what fowk telled 
me,” returned the younger woman. 
“Ay, ay, lass; I ken that, for I ken 


there was fowk to tell ye.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘WO minds are said to be ex rapport 
when one reflects the other, inde- 
pendently of any artificial method of 
communication, as the shadow in the 
pool reflects surrounding objects. The 
process is analogous to telegraphy, the 
brain being the instrument, the conscious- 
ness the operator or reader ; and it re- 
quires, as in that physico-mechanical art, 
two instruments—one to originate the 
impression, the other to receive it. In 
the cant phrase of the day it is called 
clairvoyance, while it was known former- 
ly as second sight and by various other 
names. The subject has received a fil- 
lip lately from Mr. Brown’s exhibitions 
of some curious phenomena of thought- 
reading. The similar exhibitions of bi- 
ologists, mesmezists and spiritualists are 
more familiar, and are generally ex- 
plicable under the broad philosophy of 
humbug. But daily experience furnishes 
an example quite as striking and far more 
reliable. A casual remark elicits the 
surprised rejoinder, ‘Why, I was just 
thinking of that!” although no previous 
subject or circumstance has led up to it. 
Such a coincidence may, it is true, be 
purely accidental, the range of ordinary 
thought, like the vocabulary of ordinary 
speech, being very limited. But the 
equation of chances shows that the con- 
currence should be infrequent, while, in 
point of fact, it occurs not once, but 
many times, in every man’s experience. 
A French philosopher seeks to explain 
such phenomena by laying down this 
proposition : “‘ Minds in habitual collision 
acquire a duality of action, by which the 
sensorium receives reciprocal impres- 
sions, independently of communication 
through speech or sign.” That this ex- 


planation is sufficient I shall not under- 
take to affirm: I merely cite it as the 
simplest, and because the simplest the 
most probable, elucidation of the mys- 
tery. The reports of Mr. Brown’s exhi- ° 
bitions speak of a light that guides the 
medium to a concealed object. It might 
be invidious to deny this statement, but 
it is right to point out that this extraor- 
dinary piece of stage-furniture introduces 
a second miracle, greater than the first— 
the appearance, namely, of a third intel- 
ligence, the light, with power to discrim- 
inate, and, more extraordinary, to affect 
peculiarly the optic nerve. Now, we 
can readily believe that a sleeper or a 
blind man will become gradually and 
indefinably conscious of an alien pres- 
ence. A like curious sensibility is ex- 
hibited by a blinded bat set free in a 
room crossed with wires: the bat will 
never fly against the wires. The sleeper, 
the blind man or the bat may have a 
general consciousness of something for- 
eign, but it is too much to ask us to be- 
lieve that the object is perceived. I do 
not wish to bring upon myself the cen- 
sure of the mediums and clairvoyants, 
as well as my friends the Spiritualists, for 
thus disposing of that ghostly presence, 
the intelligent light, although, frankly, I 
see a difficulty in the existence here of 
a disembodied spirit deprived of the 
peculiar and extremely complicated ma- 
chinery essential to protracted existence 
at the bottom of the encompassing at- 
mospheric sea. I confess Iam not versed 
in ghostly anatomy ; but I think, subject 
to correction, that the spirits would get 
drowned. That is the practical way of 
putting it. 

After the first difficulty of communi- 
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cating without the aid of arbitrary sound 
or sign is removed, the obstacle of dis- 
tance appears to be illusory. There is 
no reason, apparently, why areas of space 
should affect the process more than in 
telegraphy. The current may pass and 
repass as generously, obeying a law of 
equilibrium in the minds affected. Of 
this we have many historic examples. 
Plutarch tells us that in the time of 
Domitian the report of a battle in Ger- 
many was published in Rome on the 
same day in which it was fought. Pope 
Honorius performed the funeral obse- 
quies of Philip Augustus of France the 
very day on which the king died. Frois- 
sart relates how the count de Foix was 
aware of the defeat of John of Castile the 
day on which it took place, “Saturday, 
the feast of Our Lady, in August, 1385.” 
I take the brief account from the quaint 
old chronicler: “The whole days of Sun- 
day, Monday and the following Tuesday 
he was in his castle of Orthés, and made 
such poor and melancholy meals that 
not one word could be drawn from him ; 
nor would he during that time quit his 
chamber or speak to knight or squire, 
however nearly related by blood, unless 
he had sent for him; and it also hap- 
pened that he even sent for some to 
whom he never opened his lips during 
these three days. On Tuesday, in the 
evening, he called his brother Arnold 
William, and said to him, in a low voice, 
‘Our people have had a desperate battle, 
which has vexed me very much, for it 
has happened to them just as I foretold 
at their departure.’ Arnold William, who 
was a wise man and a prudent knight, 
well acquainted with the temper of his 
brother, was silent. The count, anxious 
to cheer up his courage, for he had too 
long nourished in his breast this sad 
news, added: ‘By God, Sir Arnold! it 
is just as I have told you; and very soon 
we shall have news of it. Never has the 
country of Béarn suffered so severely these 
hundred years past as it has now in Por- 
tugal.’ Many knights and squires who 
were present and heard the words of the 
count were afraid to speak, but com- 
mented within themselves on them. 
“Within ten days the truth was known 
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from those who had been in the battle, 
and they first told the count and all who 
wished to hear them everything relative 
to their disputes with the Castilians and 
the event of the battle of Aljubarota. ... 
‘Holy Mary!’ said I to the squire, ‘ how 
was it possible for the count to know, or . 
even to guess at it, on the morrow after 
it happened?” 

A still more striking illustration of the 
phrenography of one mind on the sensi- 
tive electro-plate of another occurs in 
Hugh Millar’s early reminiscences. His 
father was lost in a storm off Peterhead 
on the roth of November, 1807. A letter 
had been received from him on the gth, 
and in the evening of the following day 
the cottage door being unfastened, Hugh, 
then a child of five years, was sent to 
shut it. ‘‘Day,” he writes, “had not 
wholly disappeared, but was fast post- 
ing into night. Within less than a yard 
of my breast, as plainly as ever I saw 
anything, was a dissevered hand and 
arm stretched toward me. Hand and 
arm were apparently those of a female: 
they bore a livid and sodden appear- 
ance; and, directly fronting me, where 
the body ought to have been, there was 
only blank, transparent space, through 
which I could see the dim form of the 
objects beyond. I was fearfully startled.”’ 

It will be observed that it is not the fa- 
ther’s form which appears; but his mind, 
looking out in that ghastly night and 
storm, among the whirling elements and 
tooth-like crags of Cromarty Bay and 
headland, is reflected in the child’s, and 
brought out more vividly in the chzar- 
oscuro of the twilight. The black storm, 
hideous night and bellowing sea are vague 
concomitants, but more intense and vivid 
in the father’s mind is the drowning wo- 
man’s outstretched arm and hand, and 
this image lays its print upon the sensitive 
brain of the child. I do not think the 
fact explicable in any other way. To 
treat Hugh Millar’s statement with scorn- 
ful incredulity merely suggests the weak- 
ness of the scientist. 

It is worthy of remark that perils of the 
sea appear to excite this sensitiveness in 
a peculiar degree. An instance is men- 
tioned by Dr. Conolly, in which the con- 
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dition last illustrated was reversed. A 
gentleman in danger of wreck on the 
Eddystone rocks actually saw his fam- 
ily, according to his subsequent state- 
ment, at the moment of extreme peril. 
In this case we may suppose that his 
mind received an impression from that 
of some member of his household. 

The same principle will serve to ex- 
plain the coincident dreams cited in 
wonder-books of spiritual science. Such 
isthe case quoted on the authority of Mr. 
Joseph Taylor. A youth at an academy 
dreamed that he had returned home, 
tried the front door, and, finding it lock- 
ed, entered by the back way. Going to 
his parents’ room, he said, “‘ Mother, I am 
going on a long journey, and am come 
to bid you good-bye.” To which she re- 
plied: ‘Oh, my son, thou art dead.” 
He instantly woke, and thought it a 
dream. But a letter from home, in due 
time, inquired anxiously about his health, 
relating a corresponding dream of the 
mother, the appearance of her son, his 
remark, and her ejaculation of grief and 
alarm, precisely as in the boy’s vision. 
Dr. Abercrombie says: “This singular 
dream must have originated in a strong, 
simultaneous impression on both minds, 
and it would be curious to trace its 
cause.” But on the theory of sympa- 
thetic phrenography it is no more cu- 
rious than that two friends should con- 
cur simultaneously in thought. The 
original dream was possibly in the son’s 
mind, and reflected on the sensitive brain 
of the mother till the excited response, 
in a return wave, produced an impression 
on the son, and, breaking the chain of 
thought abruptly, caused him to awake. 

The prophecy of future events would 
seem to demand a different hypothesis. 
In the former examples the subjective 


mind received only an impression of . 


what was actually existing as a thought 
in the corresponding brain. But as 
events of the future exist only in specu- 
lation, the visions are mere guesses, 
having no foundation in fact. Yet cases 
may occur of an apparently prophetic 
character which are explicable in the 
same way as those of ordinary clairvoy- 
ance. One is cited by Mr. Owen in his 
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last interesting work on Spiritualism. A 
gentleman designing to make certain 
purchases selects in his mind the dealer, 
price and wares. This magnetic influ- 
ence—I use the term for want of one of 
known accuracy—goes out, anticipatory, 
to the unconscious, sleeping mind of the 
shopkeeper. He knows from it that ata 
certain hour a stranger intends to come 
and purchase of his stock. When this 
is verified the dream assumes all the 
attributes of a prophecy, but had the 
purchaser previously expressed his in- 
tention, as, in fact, phrenographically, 
though not in speech, he did, there would 
have been no mystery beyond that of 
the mode of communication. And in 
regard to this we are surprised, not to 
learn that there is a certain sympathetic 
mood of communication—for that, in a 
very limited sense, may be familiar—but 
at the extent and manner in which it is 
developed. It would be too curious to 
ascribe to accidental collisions in the 
magnetic ganglion of the cerebro-ner- 
vous system of the natural world the 
hideous Minotaurs engendered in gross 
minds, and sent buccaneering on the 
chaste seas of sleep, but it may avail to 
explain certain mysteries of literary com- 
position. Phrases, apt illustration, nug- 
gets of prose and verse fall from the pen, 
not as crude ore refined in the crucibles 
of thought, but coming ready-made and 
fashioned to the text. Thus fruits gath- 
ered from our own garden-wall prove at 
last to be our neighbor’s apples which 
overhung the fence. As certain poet- 
lings are now at loggerheads over a 
question of offspring, I tender this ex- 
plication of a sympathetic co-origin in 
lieu of a decision like that of Solomon, 
which would give a separate half to each 
claimant. 

It has been proposed to consider the 
sympathetic-nervous condition as a sixth 
sense. This theory might throw light 
on the present subject, besides suggest- 
ing a solution of the curious question of 
communication between the lower ani- 
mals. More than that: we shall have 
reached a faculty bearing the same re- 
lation to language that speech bears to 
the art of writing. It does seem that the 
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natural power of communication should 
rest on some wider basis than a mere 
convention to accept certain signs as the 
expression of thought. d 

An interest in the subject, apart from 
the art of woven paces and waving hands, 
has been revived in the writer’s mind by 
the relation of certain evidences of this 
sympathetic power which occurred in a. 
respectable family in Bourbon county, 
Kentucky, between forty and fifty years 
ago. The person who displayed this 
peculiar gift was Mrs. Elizabeth Basey, 
and the facts are reported and firmly 
believed by a large circle of direct and 
collateral descendants. “Aunt Betty” 
was of the strong old pioneer blood, of 
a perfectly healthy habit and a certain 
brisk certitude in her family affairs, and 
as free from any morbid tendencies as 
could well be conceived. This contra- 
dicts the modern mesmerist’s usual choice 
of a medium, but corresponds with the 
ancient Greek’s description of persons 
thus endowed, as possessing ‘graceful 
features, unblemished body, quick wit> 
and fluent speech.”* These qualities 
the good dame had; and the implicit 
faith with which her visions were re- 
ceived will appear from the incidents to 
be related, which may serve also to re- 
call the manners of a bygone time. 


It was a raw winter night. Avalanches , 


of sleet swept down the gorges, and the 
wind scuffléd about the hilltops like Jacob 
wrestling with the angel. Aunt Betty sat in 
the jowl of the chimney, the big log-fire 
sparkling in spits of snow, and her busy 
needles twinkling like cold fires over the 
big yarn stocking. Now she pushed the 
jar of souring cream nearer the heat, 
and now stirred the logs till a river of 
sparks rushed up the broad vent. Her 
eldest son, the farmer, sat opposite, 
reading. Suddenly the knitting dropped 
in her lap. ‘George,’ she said, ‘you 
must ride to W- Your brother and 
his friends have got into trouble, and 
they have shot a man—an officer of 
some sort—among them.” As promptly 
as if in answer to a modern telegraphic 
despatch the young man mounted and 
faced the night, heavy clay roads and 
* Apuleius’ ‘‘ Discourse on Magic.” 
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rocky fells in a sweeping gallop. The 
sheriff had been killed, and young Basey, 
in danger of being arrested as accessory 
or as witness against his friend, had gone 
into hiding. A few weeks later Aunt 
Betty roused the family with tears and 
lamentations. The fugitive was dying of 
disease contracted by exposure. He did 
die before any of the family could reach 
him, although the attempt was made. 
The cotton-gin had not at that time 
crystallized slavery into a system; in- 
crease of slaves, like the filling of the 
poor man’s quiver, was a present ex- 
pense certain, against a contingent ben- 
efit hereafter; and the duty of shifting 
for themselves fell on the heirs of the 
house as they matured. Two sons of 
the dame had settled in Illinois, but one 
of them had recently returned home to 
be married. The occasion was honored 
with feast and frolic till the poultry-yard 
lay knee-deep in sacrificial feathers. The 
farm-house, grown from a log cabin by 
gradual accretion, sparkled with light 
from open doors and many dormer win- 
dows cocked over rambling roofs. Car- 
riages with steps that let down like a fold 
of muslin, gigs on C-springs which the 
little pink fingers got blue in holding to, 
wagon-cribs of bouncing girls rosy and 
sweet as apples, crowded the road in 
front, and busied the bobbing negroes, 
alert for a dime. Lemonade, egg-nogg, 
a mixture of weeds and whisky called 
a “grass punch,” but since renowned as 
mint julep, and buckets of apple-jack, 
were placed conveniently for the burly 
farmers, who played “old sledge’’—for 
the game in which “the knave beats the 
ace”’ had not yet come in—or locked 
horns over the bank veto, old court and 
new court, and other questions of the 
day. The supper-room glistened in old 
silver, and iced cakes, cooked in the 
Dutch oven, not made of pasteboard 
and shipped from the pastry-cook’s for 
show. Dandies in high-collared, short- 
tailed coats, gaiter-cut pantaloons and 
pumps, frisked with belles in low-necked, 
short-skirted frocks, revealing the neat 
ankle in clocked stockings and crossed 
shoe-tie, while the monstrous shoulder- 
of-mutton sleeves gave a Cerberus-like 
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appearance to the upper part of the 
figure. Minuet de la cour, quadrille and 
Virginia reel succeeded each other with- 
in: on the porch without the negroes, 
giggling and jigging, responded with 
shuffling flat feet to the notes rasped forth 
by the deft bow of the fiddler. 

In the midst of this high frolic Aunt 
Betty felt her absent son thinking eagerly, 
rapidly, desperately with her mind, as 
with his own. She addressed the happy 
groom in a sharp whisper: “That man 
has shot your brother. No, no: your 
brother has cut him all to pieces—all to 
pieces. You must start for Illinois to- 
night: your wife and I will follow. Go 
—go at once.” 

It was certainly an occasion for hesita- 
tion. Had any doubt been felt, the son 
would have demurred, but there was 
none. The family knew the infallible 
character of the mother’s premonitions. 
In half an hour the bridegroom was 
mounted and on a rapid ride several 
hundred miles to his brother’s neighbor- 
hood. 

He found the facts to be these: A 


. popular man, sturdy, hard-headed, but 


not unkindly, had taken deep offence at 
some word or act of the Kentuckian’s, 
and snapped a pistol at him. Instantly 
he was in the claws of the young tiger- 
cat, and fell from his grasp hacked and 
butchered. This was mere justifiable 
homicide; but the times were critical, 
crime frequent, the law inoperative, and 
society had resolutely pronounced, “The 
next man who kills another, hangs.” 
The prisoner was remanded, rather for 
his protection than punishment, and 
meanwhile the purpose gathered head. 
Men looked askance at the little stock- 
ade of a jail: “Perhaps this killing was 
provoked. Likely—it always is. We 
approve of law in a general way, but if 
the law breaks down, then men must do 
justice themselves.” That is the run of 
the argument at suchtimes. I have seen 
such a body of men standing in the face 
of a drizzly March morning over the 
corpse of a poor, cruelly-drowned wretch, 
cold, impassive, resolute. All that day 
on which the bridegroom reached it the 
town was quiet, silent, Sunday like—very 
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few persons in the streets or at the tavern- 
bar or court-house. As he entered the 
jail, a Vigilant said, not unkindly, “ His 
brother, hey? Say to him, if he wants 
any little thing sot, to have it sot now: 
he won’t have no time to-night, m yit 
to-morrer.” 

“Ts it that bad, Jerry?” asked the 
bridegroom in his ruffles and fine, road- 
stained cloth. 

“Bad enough, squire. I speak as a 
friend. I wouldn’t hurt a fly. Some of 
us tried, but it can’t be: it’s done sot.” 

He went in: the jailer was roughly 
polite, but would make no assurance of 
defence. “It’s just a shell,” he said of 
the jail: ‘‘a yoke o’ steers 'd pull it all 
apart.” Nor would he be bribed. ‘No, 
siree: that'll git me into it 'stid o’ hjm. 
Them boys is ’arnest. Sorry to say, but 
it’s night, and clean agin orders. You 
must git outen this.” 

“Let me speak to my brother alone. 
You can stand outside the door if you 
like, and lock it. There are some things 


‘a man wishes to say he does not want 


overheard.” 

“In course, in course,” said the jailer, 
and letting him in, closed and locked the 
door. After a while, getting impatient, 
he called out that he “must get a light 
and inspect!” 

“Never mind,” was answered, “I am 
coming ;” and then within, “I will tell 
mother and —— all you’ have said. 
Good-bye and the brothers embraced 
and parted. 

The surly jailer saw the one come out, 
and feeling the soft nap of the broadcloth 
in the dark entry, said, “ Now g’ long, 
straight forrard;” and the grieving broth- 
er plunged into the dark, mounted and 
rode rapidly off. 

“Gwine to the jedge’s,”’ commented 
the jailer, listening to the sound of the 
horse’s feet. ‘That cock won't fight.”’ 

No, for no sooner had the rider disap- 
peared than the mob, knowing his influ- 
ence and energetic character, proceeded 
to the task. 

“If he has a dozen hours to get his 
friends together, there will be a fight 
over it,” said the leader: ‘“‘we must 
avoid that.” 
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Jerry, the ostensible leader and chief 
executioner, headed the assault : the door 
was sprung; the passage entered, then 
the cell. On a low settle that served for 
a bed, his elbows on his knees, the palms 
down, his shoulders rounded and his 
head bent forward, sat the prisoner. 
Two torches drowned out the feeble 
light cast by the poor tallow dip on the 
Bible he had been reading. The leader 
of the mob spoke. The prisoner quietly 
raised his head and looked him calmly, 
indifferently in the face. All heroic 
things are simple. It was the bride- 
groom brother! _ 

The mob knew and personally liked 
him. “Where is your brother ?” 

“Gone,” he replied coolly, apparently 
comparing the toes of his boots. There 
was refreshing strength in his very pla- 
cidity. 

“Hell! How'd he git out?” 

“Walked out, as I will if you have no 
use for me. ’Tisn’t a flowery bed of 
ease, Jerry, as the hymn-book says ;” 
and the new Damon drew up his tall 
form and shook himself like a horse in 
his saddle-trappings. 

“No, it ain’t,” said Jerry, reluctant 
and hesitating as he peered ridiculously 
about. 

“Come, you haven't anything against 
me,” said the bridegroom, advancing. 
“TI got here before you, and the bird is 
flown: that is all;’’ and he walked out. 

In this. case the condition of the clair- 
voyante in the midst of the described 
gayety refutes the theory of the pseudo- 
Platonists, that the bodily senses are 
closed to external objects, as in sleep, 
while the reflective and discursive facul- 
ties are still awake and active and the 
spiritual faculty is excited to the highest 
state of energy.* Rejecting this falla- 
cious division, which assumes to create 
a difference by giving different names to 
one faculty, we arrive at the truth—that 
only when the a¢fention is fixed or ex- 
cited is the phenomenon observed ; and 
this brings it under the common law ap- 
plicable to ordinary perception. 

The relation that follows belongs to 
that history of adventure in the South- 


Smith’s “‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ art. Prophet. 
Vout. XIII.—12 
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west which must one day form a chapter 
in our national annals. 

As early as 1823-24 the commerce 
with Santa Fé, El Paso, Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa, Sonora and Lower California— 
a small, trickling stream that preceded the 
great freshet we all remember—required 
treaty protection from the United States 
Senate. The trade was estimated at a 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars per 
annum, carried on by caravans of eighty 
or one hundred men, who exchanged cal- 
icoes, bread and ammunition for furs, 
mules and bullion. Gregg estimated the 
product of the placer mines in 1832-33 
at about eighty thousand dollars per 
annum. 

One of Aunt Betty’s brood of pioneers 
had been hunting on the Arkansas, 
Canadian and South Red rivers, salting, 
packing and shipping the buffalo beef, 
at Nacogdoches principally. Rumors of 
gold-washings came through the fur- 
companies, and the trains of pack- 
mules, hardy trappers and strange sto- 
ries of huge stone cities fired the ardent 
imaginative pioneer blood, and led the 
youth to incur the perils of wild tribes 
that infested the curious natural platform 
lying beyond the Mississippi. That pla- 
teau, bounded by the ocean, the peaks of 
Wind River chain and the southern isth- 
mus, is the cradle of the Aztecs. Fre- 
mont’s Peak, the boss of a huge buckler, 
rises over an expanse as varied as the 
symbols on Achilles’ shield, whose “ ut- 
most verge a threefold circle bounds.” 
Cis-Mississippi is the heir of sunken At- 
lantis, dowered, in its wealthy water- 
sheds of primordial rivers, with buried 
mineral (gold) and fertile treasure. 
Trans-Mississippi, if not older, is differ- 
ent in its physical history. A great ocean 
projected from the latitude of the South- 
ern Gulf to the Arctic, and a wide shal- 
low sea lay west of the river line, its bot- 
tom a huge metamorphic biscuit, slowly 
cooking and slowly cooling. A giant 
left hand, the finger-tips at Santa Fé, the 
shoulder of the thumb at Mexico, the 
hollow of the palm at Chihuahua, was 
put under the cake, lifting it slowly, an 
inch in athousand years. The plateau 
made by the undulating flattened crest 
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of the Sierra Madre, the true d¢vortium 
aguarum, retains the handmark in an 
elevation of 7047 feet at Santa Fé, 7990 
at Mexico, 4476 at Chihuahua, and a 
gradual slope to the small of the palm at 
the Mississippi. It is the largest plateau 
in the world. The diluvial water run- 
ning off during the elevation carved out 
valleys, leaving that flat normal surface 
in huge llanos. Nor was the biscuit so 
carefully handled as not to crack in five 
great ranges; and-we may infer that a 
subsidence followed, which brought in 
the water, widening the valleys and cut- 
ting the sharp bluffs of the Ilanos in the 
lower strata. Life rushed in and fed the 
new land abundantly. The salt brine 
seethed, moistened the grand galvanic 
plates and generated magnetic electricity, 
disengaging sulphuretted hydrogen, sul- 
phuric ethers and acids from mineral, 
animal and vegetable decay. These sul- 
phurous elements tainted the biscuit, and, 
giving a new character to the strata, 
added an acrid bitter to the water-veins, 
like nothing so much as an excess of 
soda in bread. This soda biscuit is 
enormous, a series of gypsum strata ex- 
tending from the network of Boggy 
Creek to the Rock of Zuni. 

The topographic features are more the 
work of erosion than upheaval. The 
normal surface is preserved in the table- 
lands, plated with dolomite and contain- 
ing characteristic /noceramus, Gryphea, 
Ostrea, Pecten. These plains are bounded 
by sharp bluffs, and where they are scat- 
tered over the huge slope the view re- 
sembles ice-cuttings in the glacial har- 
vest on Northern lakes, slid in huge 
cakes on the smooth, polished, frozen 
water surface, their regular edges glitter- 
ing with prismal white, yellow and red. 
The largest of these superincumbent 
tables or cakes is the Llano Estacado, 
or Great American Desert, having a thin 
carpet of grama grass, 77ifsacum dac- 
tyloides. Others lie adjacent in hum- 
mocks, pyramids, tetons, the writing of 
the strata showing an identity of origin 
and constitution. The diluvial and allu- 
vial of subsidence and elevation have 
left: aroyos, or pool-beds, salinas, smok- 
ing hills and salt lakes. 
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This plain of the flattened Mexican 
Andes, like its Asiatic counterpart which 
cradled the Aryan, has controlled great 
national movements by its physical cha- 
racter. That the Aryan emigrates by par- 
allels of latitude isan axiom, but the axiom 
must be modified to isothermal parallels 
to make it general. The Aztec, obeying 
the same climatic law, crosses the plane 
of Aryan emigration at right angles. 
Following the high, flattened crest of 
the Mexican Andes, the star of his em- 
pire took its way southward, planting its 
strange, majestic stone cities along the 
Rio del Norte and the,Gila to the Val- 
ley of Mexico and the shores of the 
Pacific. When the huge fabric of that 
Indian civilization in its spread broke 
by its own weight, and crumbled in the 
strange internecine strifes of disintegrat- 
ing peoples, so well illustrated in the war- 
ring cities of Italy after the fall of Rome, 
hostile tribes were found everywhere, the 
chase their sport, war their passion. The 
preserved memorial of their ancient civ- 
ilization is in their temple-building, modes 
of interment, fire or phallic worship, and, 
strange to say, a legal-tender currency 
(shell-money) accepted over a greater 
spread of territory than that over which 
our greenbacks prevail. 

With this synoptical view of the physi- 
cal character and history of the country 
into which Aunt Betty’s youngest son, 
the Benjamin of her hopes, was pushing 
his fortunes, we can perhaps dispense 
with the usual geographical details, which 
too often convey nothing definite to the 
mind. 

The boy added to his love of ad- 
venture the fair hopes of a lucrative 
trade among the Pueblos and _half- 
breed Spaniards. Bit calicoes brought 
a dollar; beads, glass trinkets, leaden 
images, at a penny a gross, brought their 
weight in gold-dust; furs, bullion, mules 
were cheap for barter, and the last car- 
ried the stock back to the settlements 
and paid all expenses. If those at home 
could judge from the mirror of the 
mother’s spirits, the journey was ex- 
hilarating. At times she said that the 
trading-party had set out too late, that 
her son frequently urged them forward, 
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but that the party seemed indifferent, 
and delayed for hunting or Indian trade 
days and weeks. Once she spoke of an 
adventure in the snow, and what seemed 
to be an attack upon a deer-park or for- 
tification made in the snow by the: bucks 
against the wolves; but the impression 
was vague and unsatisfactory. But there 
came an evening over her log-fire in the 
late autumn when the tears rolled down 
the kind, gray cheeks and shone on the 
bright steel needles. The depression 
continued for days, during which she 
spoke only at intervals, describing what 
she felt or saw. The reader will gather 
it better from a connected account. 

It was a dark, cloudy evening, the 
air of that moist, mephitic quality that 
forebodes snow or rain. The campers 
were on a tongue that jutted out from a 
high, level plain, against whose abrupt 
cliffs the black surf of mist beat like a 
heavy atmospheric sea. The broad 
depths of level, sinking in horizontal 
gloom, were broken by the line of a 
creek that wound through a rocky dell 
under steep, overhanging sides, worn in 
hollow caverns. To the view above it 
was an irregular crack in the plate, in 
which the black green of cedar and pine 
foliage was obscurely visible. South- 
ward lay the bed of diluvial valleys, 
with island-like pyramids and knots of 
cottonwood stretching far and wide be- 
low. The clouds banked the sky in 
great blue-black welts that drew a sharp 
mural escarpment above the horizon. 
The sun had dropped below that black 
wall, but all above it, and bringing out 
its solid, rock-like embankment, rolled 
up great torrents of angry fire, as if the 
world beyond was burning with intense 
destructive fury. By degrees, between 
ascending cloud and descending sun, 
columns of mist, like great rolling black 
smoke, overspread the wall, obscured 


its‘sharp crest and hung down like huge 


black sacks of storm. The close, me- 
phitic air was perceptible to Aunt Betty’s 
sympathetic nerves as she sat by the 
great log-fire. 

But there was an unformed, indefin- 
able foreboding in her mind, the reflec- 


tion of her son’s apprehension, occa- 
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sioned by the Indian signs seen that 
day. He knew well that to meet In- 
dians on the Plains so late in the season 
meant a desperate battle for food. 

At nightfall the snow came—soft, 
white, illuminating. It saved them: in 
the open plain, now light with that soft, 
cold, brilliant white, the black bodies of 
the savages were plainly visible; but it 
did not prevent an attack. On the con- 
trary, they made one of those desperate, 
energetic, persistent assaults which cha- 
racterize the warfare of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, the first natural warriors 
in the world. Go where you will—to 
the African Bushmen, Caffres, Bedouin 
Arabs, Tartars, Kabyles, Otaheitans, Aus- 
tralians—the only savage that will des- 
perately and perseveringly charge and 
re-charge fortifications is the American 
Indian. He does not do it often, it is 
true, but he will do it on occasion, and 
with a fierce intrepidity which no disci- 
plined valor can surpass. 

Such an.attack was made now, but 
the whites were prepared and better 
armed, and fought from the corral as a 
fortification. The savages were bloodily 
repulsed, and a little after midnight dis- 
appeared altogether. A discussion fol- 
lowed as to the possible renewal of hos- 


tilities, the majority arguing against it. _ 


Aunt Betty’s boy and a Canadian voy- 
ageur of the party contended that the 
very desperation of the first assault indi- 
cated a second. ‘The Indians,”’ said 
the former, “were probably starving: 
the traders’ provisions were necessary 
to life.” The voyageur referred to a 
desperate attack of the Crows a few 
years before on a stronger party, which 
had been prolonged and persisted in for 
days. “These,” said the leader, “are 
Kioways or Comanches, and not so 
plucky.” 

However, it was thought prudent to 
wait a day and study the country, but 
events prevented any exploration. All 
that night the snow fell—not in flurries, 
but steadily. In the morning the whole 
country was sheeted. Aunt Betty’s boy 
probed it: ‘‘ This snow, which saved, will 
ruin us. We must clear a field, or the 
Indians will attack under a sure cover.” 
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A snow-plough is no elaborate work. 
Holes let in the side-boards of the wagon 
for plough-handles and thills or gearing, 
and the machine is made. A dozen of 
these swept the field in a frolic. The 
snow was banked up about the corral 
with salients and lunettes. They had a 
snow-fort, with a clear glacis and open 
field. But still the clouds wove that 
thick, moist, treacherous cover. It came 
in great clots and wefts, falling heavier 
and heavier. Any plan of exploration 
to discover the track of the Indians was 
out of the question. They could only 
wait, and as they waited the snow fell. 

“This cursed snow is fighting against 
us,” said Aunt Betty’s boy. 

“Who cares ?”’ said the leader. “The 
Indians are gone, we have lots of rations: 
let it fight.” 

But Aunt Betty’s boy did not believe 
the Indians were gone. The Indians 
were hungry, and must have food. The 
snow was fighting for the savage, and 
he was a soldier, in his way. The boy 
measured the new snow on the glacis— 
six inches. By morning it would be a 


foot or eighteen inches. It was now night-. 
fall of the second night. When he came 
down after circling the camp the leader 
was nodding at the fire, and all but the 
sentries rolled up in their blankets. The 
trees and umbrage were knolls of snow, 
the black maw of the creek bed was 


wiped out. It looked like one smooth 
plain above and one below, and the jag- 
ged cliffs were all rounded and softened. 

By and by the sentries came trickling 
in—not to stay, but to warm themselves 
and gossip a little. After a while they 
returned to their posts. Presently they 
trickled back again, and every time more 
trickled and their stay was longer. At 
last they were all at the fire, chewing, 
smoking, tiring one another with sym- 
pathetic yawns and sleepy talk. Aunt 
Betty’s boy shifted uneasily, went out, 
and circled the little fort again. He saw 
no signs but one: the snow was ten 
inches deep, and falling like great white 
cloths, one after the other, one after the 
other—so busy and yet so deadly silent. 
He went to the captain and said abrupt- 
ly: “The snowfall will cover an attack 
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now, and it lies over a foot deep. The 
men must be waked and the snow- 
ploughs geared up.” 

“Bosh!” repeated the sleepy captain 
peevishly. ‘Who bosses this ranche? . 
You are scared: gotobed. There arn’t 
no Injins in fifty mile o’ here: none ain’t 
been seen for twenty hours and more.” 

“They will be on us by morning,” 
said the boy resolutely, “and in this 


snow we'll have no more chance than a 


baby in bed. Get up and do your duty.” 

“D—n my duty!” said the captain. 
“You had better mind your own business. 
‘A baby in bed,’ indeed! well, go to bed, 
baby.” And, having chuckled over that 
retort, he rolled himself up in his blanket 
and snored. 

The sentries, all lying round the fire, 
heard what was said. The boy turned to 
them and asked, “ Will any of you fellows 
help to gear up and clear away the snow ?” 

They looked at one another. “Our 
watch is about out: suppose you try the 
relief ?” was the conclusion. 

When that came the proposal was 
made. “And why didn’t them fellows 
do it?” growled the relief. “I'll be shot 
if we do.” 

Having settled that, and the posts on 
the glacis being cold, they sat down over 
the fire to a game of ‘‘old sledge.” 

Then Aunt Betty’s boy went to the 
voyageur, who had shared his apprehen- 
sions. The man only said, “Go away : 
I am sleepy.” 

After that the boy went out again, and 
returned. He then led out his horse, 
wounded in the night-fight. There was 
a great sob in his throat, for it was a 
homebred filly, but he blew off his emo- 
tion as men and whales do, and drew his 
hunting-knife across the poor creature’s 
windpipe. She fell with a dull thud. 

“Hello! what are you doing thar, 
Kentuck ?”’ called a voice from the card- 
players. 

“Putting her out of her misery,”’ said 
Kentuck briefly. 

“And what are you a-butcherin’ of her 
for ?” queried the other after a pause. 

“Shet yer head, Piute,” interrupted 
his card-partner. ‘Don’t ye see he’s 
gwine to be a-skinnin’ of her? Play!” 
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Aunt Betty’s son disappeared. The 
moist, soft dusk of snow and mystery 
came down and enveloped him utterly. 
The last seen of him has been said. 
.How or by what means he disappeared 
from that circle of twenty feet, became 
absorbed in the dense, unutterable gloom 
of nothingness, was unknown. The in- 
cidents of the battle, of the camp, all the 
details, and more than are given here, 
were preserved and published. A broad 
noon sun was poured upon every trans- 
action up to that point; and then sud- 
denly the boy is snatched up from the 
body of his slaughtered horse, and is 
gone! The subsequent tragedy of the 
camp was known, in much of its detail, 
also ; but the fact about Aunt Betty’s son, 
Kentuck, was only inferential, and that 
inference was—death. Doubted for years 
by those who hoped against hope, and 
then confirmed by the strong concur- 
rence of every absolute test and fact pos- 
sible, save one. Opposed to this was his 
mother’s single word: she /e/¢ that her 
son was not dead. 

A year later a broken, half-wild white, 
thrown from tribe to tribe like a fire- 
bucket over a surging mob, told the 
story of that night’s disaster. Soon 
after Kentuck began to skin his horse 
this man had to go out of the camp. He 
asked one and another of his friends to 
accompany him. Busy at their cards, 
all refused. Kentuck made no answer 
at all: he was busy about the horse. 
The man had hardly got beyond the 
glacis before the attack began. The 
Indians had burrowed under the snow, 
through the soft snow-walls, and burst 
upon them. He could see the slaughter 
from his gloomy hiding, and mark the 
men as they fell. There was no resist- 
ance: it was butchery. . 

The story was published, copied into 
the Kentucky papers—some old men 
- May remember it—and the man was 
sought out by Aunt Betty’s family. He 
gave the details as they are given here, 
verifying Aunt Betty’s vision, and ex- 
plaining parts of it. Asked about the 
fate of her son, he assured them that he 
must have been one of the first victims, 
and that his escape was absolutely an im- 
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possibility. He was in the circle of light, 
inevitably seen, and as certainly slain. 
There was hardly a possibility that even 
one sleeper escaped by being away from 
the light, but no possibility for the rest. 
The evidence was as strong as Nature 
and circumstance could make it. 

Yet Aunt Betty persisted that he was 
not dead: she felt that he was alive. 
For a few years this strong faith, in con- 
nection with her established correctness, 
affected the incredulity of the family. 
But year after year passed, and not a 
word or a sign came to justify her per- 
sistent faith. Then the day arrived when 
she must lay down this burden of life. 
In Christian resignation she accepted 
that, as she had accepted all the duties 
of life and fulfilled them. But even in 
her last hour she repeated her assurance 
that her son was alive. If he came back 
some day, as she believed he would, she 
wished the undying love and blessing of 
the dying mother to be given to him. 

The Mexican war and General Kear- 
ney’s expedition opened up that strange 
country ; the gold was found in Califor- 
nia; adventure was quickened. Then, 
after seventeen years of absence, brown, 
hale, hearty, a fine, middle-aged man, 
apparently well-to-do, rode up the tan- 
bark road and alighted. It was the 
long-lost son and brother. 

His story of his escape, adventures 
and settlement was a strange one. When 
he found that his companions disregard- 
ed his warning, he hesitated what to do. 
His mind was divided, one half grieving 
for the horse and all it represented to 
him, the other eagerly searching the void 
for means of escape. He had read or 
heard of a man’s hiding in the hollow 
of a buffalo from the burning prairie— 
an idle story perhaps, but suggestive. 
But could he get into the cavity after re- 
moving the entrails? He wouldtry. He 
was slender, supple, small of his age. 
The horse was disemboweled, and the 
intestines buried in the snow. When it 
came to the effort, to making his bed in 
that raw, reeking flesh, his sensibilities 
revolted. He did not believe it was pos- 
sible, physically or morally. The gap 
was too small, the hollow too horrible. 
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Then he heard the war-whoop, and, to 
use his own words, he “jumped in like 
it was a church door.” Over him reeled 
and staggered that short, sharp, bloody 
massacre: it was done almost before he 
had time to think; and it was still dark. 
The closeness suffocated him, the reek 
and fresh gouts of blood sickened and 
nauseated him. Then came thirst— 
deadly, hot, fierce thirst—licking up the 
blood in his veins with a tongue of fire. 
He could hear the shouts and orgies of 
the savages, and knew that after plun- 
dering they were eating, gorging, and 
maddening themselves on the traders’ 
whisky. One drunken savage stumbled 
over the poor brute, and lay snorting, 
his drunken breath actually filling the 
nostrils of the prisoner a few inches from 
him. Fortunately, his companions haul- 
ed the savage away by the heels, and 
mad, burnt up with fierce, intolerable 
thirst, Kentuck thrust out a hand and 
gathered the bloody snow. How de- 
liciously cool it was! He fed his raven- 


ous passion at intervals, and as he did. 


so he became conscious of an external 
warmth. The sweat poured from him 
and drenched him, for the vital heat of 
the poor animal had been preserved by 
the occupant of the carcase hours after. 

It was afternoon before the Indians 
gathered the spoils and left, burning what 
they could not carry, for they would not 
encumber themselves with the wagons. 
They never do. When finally he ven- 
tured out, it was night. Cooking por- 
tions of the horse, and taking as much 
of the flesh as he could carry, he set out 
on the Santa Fé trail. The other fugi- 
tive had returned to the settlement: the 
Kentuckian went forward, chiefly be- 
cause the Indians had taken the con- 
trary route. 

The details of his subsequent adven- 
ture must be omitted. He reached Santa 
Fé, and, after knocking about for some 
months, took service with a Spaniard 
who had been governor of the province 
when under Spanish rule. His courage 
and activity, in contrast with the lethargy 
and unthriftiness of the pueblo slave 
and half-breed, won him favor; and 
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when the Spaniard’s pretty daughter re- 
turned from the convent of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, she shared in her father’s par- 
tiality. The conclusion tells itself. The 
young man haé written, but in the dis- 
turbed condition of Mexico the letter was 
lost. Ata me hacienda on the Gila 
there was no opportunity to communicate 
overland. 

In a review of these incidents the 
question asked by the writer will occur 
to the reader: If such a power existed, 
why was there no revelation of the son’s 
affairs in the long interval, beyond the 
mere fact of his existence ? No satisfac- 
tory answer was given, but this may be 
surmised: An acute exciting cause is 
necessary for a well-defined impression, 
and none seems to have occurred in the 
son’s life after his escape. Secondly, 
phrenography belongs rather to pictorial 
representation of scenes and ideas than 
the art of oral or written communication. 
Its analogy is rather to photography 
than telegraphy. Without some con- 
scious effort on the part of the son to 
present his thought in a mood to iden- 
tify his location, the discovery would be 
difficult, if not impossible, and the invol- 
untary character of the phenomena puts 
such an experiment out of the question. 
It is curious to remark in the close that 
while the optic nerve is sometimes sym- 
pathetically excited to a high degree, the 
sense of hearing does not seem to re- 
spond with equal facility. Yet the mas- 
culine and vigorous genius of the author 
of Fane Eyre has seized upon the anal- 
ogy with such force and simplicity of 
application as to cause its tacit admission 
within the possible pale of sympathetic 
communication. 

After all, what mystery is there in it 
beyond the mystery of our daily lives? 
It is to our own ever-quick, responsive 
nature we owe all knowledge, and the 
question is less of perception than inter- 
pretation. As parts of one grand econ- 
omy nothing happens foreign to it, were 
we but skilled to read the delicate instru- 
ment whose graphic finger is on our 
pulse and brain. 

WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 
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A TRIAL which took place at Dublin 
last year revived in the minds of 
those curious in such matters the remark- 
able family history of the Seymour-Con- 
ways, marquises of Hertford. 

This trial was one‘of several which 
have arisen in relation to the late mar- 
quis, who died in Paris in 1870, and it 
was indirectly the result of his will. The 
late Lord Hertford executed, toward the 
close of his life, a brief codicil. By that 
instrument he bequeathed the whole 
of his “real and personal estate” to Sir 
Richard Wallace. Had he not made this 
codicil, an immense estate in Ireland 
would, by the terms of a previous dis- 
position, have devolved on Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour. Sir Hamilton was advised 
that the codicil could not stand, because 
it was assumed by his advisers that the 
marquis could never have intended by 
the one word “‘real”’ to carry a property 
of sixty thousand pounds a year, without 
a single further sentence to confirm such 
bequest. Sir Hamilton therefore took 
possession. Sir Richard brought an action 
of ejectment at the Antrim assizes, and 
Sir Hamilton was confirmed in posses- 
sion. An appeal was then made to the 
Common Pleas in Dublin with the same 
result. Thence it went to the Exchequer 
Chamber, before seven judges. There 
four decided in favor of Wallace. One 
of the four was the judge before whom 
the case had been tried at the Antrim 
assizes, when the decision was for Sey- 
mour. 

The result of this decision was a com- 
promise, by which Sir R. Wallace agreed 
to pay Sir Hamilton Seymour four hun- 
dred thousand pounds, whilst Sir Hamil- 
ton* waived all claim to the estates. 

These estates came to the Hertfords 
through the Conways. Edward Conway, 
earl of Conway, by his will, dated in 
1683, devised his great estates in- Eng- 


* Colonel Seymour, Sir Hamilton’s eldest son, is 
married to the daughter of Mr. Russell Sturgis, late 
of Boston, a partner of the Barings. 


land and Ireland to his cousin, the son 
of Sir Edward Seymour, of the same 
family with the duke of Somerset. This 
cousin was in 1702 made an English 
peer by the title of Baron Conway, and 
in 1703 created a peer of Ireland, where 
also he had inherited a great estate, as 
Baron Conway of Kilultagh, county 
Antrim. His son was created, in 1793, 
marquis of Hertford, and, dying in 1794, 
was succeeded by his son, the second 
marquis, who married a daughter and co- 
heiress of the last Viscount Irvine, and 
inherited, for life, her father’s magnifi- 
cent old house, Temple-Newsam, near 
Leeds.t 

The town-residence of the marquis 
and marchioness of Hertford was dur- 
ing the earlier part of the century one of 


+ Temple-Newsam has had a chequered history. 
Originally a seat of the Knights Templars, it was 
granted by Edward III., on the suppression of that 
order in England, to the Darcies, on whose attainder 
it was forfeited to the Crown. Henry VIII. granted 
it to the earl of Lenox, father of Darnley, husband 
of Mary queen of Scots. Subsequently it reverted 
to the Crown, and James I. gave it to Esme Stuart, 
duke of Richmond, who sold it to Sir Arthur Ingram, 
a great merchant. He pulled down the greater por- 
tion, and reared on its site the princely pile which to- 
day attests his. wealth and taste. Thoresby, the fa- 
mous Leeds antiquary, expressly states that the 
chamber in which Darnley was born was not pulled 
down. The house is built in the form of a Roman H, 
and around the roof is a battlement composed of cap- 
ital letters in stone-work, forming this inscription: 
*¢ All glory and praise be given to God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost on high; peace upon 
earth, good-will toward men; honor and allegiance to 
our gracious king; loving affections amongst his sub- 
jects ; health and plenty within this house.”” Such 
was the enduring memorial of his commercial success 
which this great merchant, like so many others of his 
countrymen, left behind him. His descendant re- 
ceived a Scotch peerage as Viscount Irvine, and, 
dying in 1807, left five daughters. On the death of 
the marquis of Hertford, child of the eldest, T’emple- 
Newsam devolved (by the terms of his grandfather’s 
will) on his cousin, the son of the second daughter, 
and thus became the property of Mr. Meynell, a gen- 
tleman of great sporting celebrity, and passed at his 
death to his son, Mr. Meynell- Ingram. He died 
childless three years ago, and left the whole of his 
estates, worth fifty thousand pounds a year, to his 
young widow, the daughter of Lord Halifax (former- 
ly Sir Charles Wood), a member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
cabinet. ‘‘ What will she do with it?” is a subject 
of frequent conjecture. 
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the gayest and best known in London, 
although in the recollection of the pres- 
ent generation it has appeared to be oc- 
cupied almost exclusively by the pleth- 
oric porter in his scarlet and gold-laced 
waistcoat. It occupies the north side of 
Manchester Square, which, with the 
house, was built by the duke of Man- 
chester. On his death, in 1788, it was 
bought by the king of Spain as a res- 
idence for his ambassador,* but subse- 
quently passed into the possession of 
the marquis of Hertford. The readers 
of Moore’s satirical poems will recall fre- 
quent reference to this abode, to which 
the prince-regent’s carriage might be 
seen wending its way every afternoon. 
Thus— 

Through Manchester Square took a canter just 

Met one yellow chariot} and made a low bow. 

This I did, of course thinking ’twas loyal and civil, 

But got such a look! Oh ’twas black as the devil! 

How unlucky! Incog. he was riding about, 

And I, like a noodle, must go find him out! 
Mem.: 


When next by the old yellow chariot I ride, 
To remember there is nothing princely inside. 


For many years during the life of the 
late marquis, Hertford House was let to 


the French ambassador; and when he 
ceased to occupy it, it became the recep- 
tacle of the enormous collection of works 
of art which his lordship was ever accu- 
mulating, and which, until they were ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exhibition, he hardly 
knew himself that he possessed. It is 
now in the occupation of Sir Richard 
Wallace. 

In 1798, when the third marquis of 
Hertford was but twenty-one, he married 
a young lady whose history and ante- 
cedents were altogether of an extra- 
ordinary complexion. This was Made- 
moiselle Fagniani. Her mother was the 
wife of an Italian nobleman, and by no 
means a lady of rigid virtue. Amongst 
her particular friends she numbered 
George Selwyn and the notorious duke of 
Queensberry, whose affection for her had 
very important results for her daughter, 


* Hence the well-known Roman Catholic chapel in 
Spanish Place, hard by. Spanish ministers have of 
late years been much less magnificently lodged. 

+ The old yellow chariot was the prince-regent’s 
ncog. carriage. 
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if indeed she did not, as was suspected, 
owe her very existence to one or other 
of the gentlemen. They seem, in fact, 
to have been willing to share the’ claim 
to paternity between them. When the 
marchese quitted England she gave up 
her little girl to the care of Selwyn, who, 
lavished upon his charge all the affection. 
of the fondest father ; and it was in refer- 
ence to this that Walpole wrote: “I love 
David too well not to be jealous of an 
Abishag of eight years old.” When 
Selwyn died he bequeathed his charge 
thirty thousand pounds, and made the 
duke of Queensberry, the greatest rep- 
robate of the day, his residuary legatee.t 
At his death, in 1810, Lady Hertford 
received a large accession of property, 
estimated at four hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Happening to be in Paris at the break- 
ing out of the war after the peace of 
Amiens, Lord and Lady Hertford were 
detained by Bonaparte. The lady was 
permitted to remain in Paris, where she 
formed, probably at this time, a liaison 
with Junot. Her husband was removed, 
with many other Englishmen, to the 
fortress of Verdun, where he was de- 
tained for three years—a rather trying 
ordeal for a man whom all that wealth 
and rank could afford was awaiting in 
his own country. He was at length re- 
leased through the personal influence of 
Charles Fox with Talleyrand. 

Besides the Irish territory, Lord Hert- 
ford had two magnificent properties in 
England—Ragley, near Alcester in War- 
wickshire, and Sudbourne, a famous 
shooting-seat, in Suffolk; at both of 
which the prince-regent was wont to 
pass much time. And in London, be- 
sides Dorchester House, he had a villa, 
still extant, in Regent’s Park, reputed to 
be the scene of indescribable orgies. 
Most of the latter part of his life, how- 
ever, was spent at Naples, and the style 


¢ Selwyn died in 1791. Like his friend Walpole, he 
was rich in “‘ patent places,’”’ being surveyor-general 
of crown lands, surveyor of the meltings and clerk of 
the irons in the mint, and registrar of the court of 
chancery in the island of Barbados. To these a wag 
of the time added the post of ‘‘ receiver-general of 
waifs and stray jokes,” in allusion to the number of 
bon mots attributed to him. 
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of it is powerfully depicted in the few 
touches relative to Lord Steyne in the 
last part of Vanity Fair—the meeting at 
Prince Polonia’s, the barouche, with its 
almost priceless horses, containing the 
old voluptuary and the Italian beauty, 
which whirls past the forlorn Becky in 
the Roman avenue. 

In Raikes’s diary, under the entry 
March 27, 1842, we read: “At two 
o'clock this morning Lord Hertford was 
seized with a violent attack: Croker was 
sent for express to London.” On the 

uesday following the marquis con- 
cluded his ill-spent life, dying at Dor- 
chester House, Park lane, his usual 
town-residence.* 

In the above account the reader must 
note the words, “Croker was sent for.” 
Thereby hangs a tale. The Croker al- 
luded to was the late Right Hon. John Wil- 
son Croker, to whom copious reference is 
made in nearly all contemporary me- 
moirs, yet whose own memoirs and cor- 
respondence have never been given to 
the world, though probably none would 
throw more light on the “behind-the- 
scenes” of the political and social life 
of London in his day. For many years 
before his death Mr. Croker became po- 
litically defunct, inasmuch as he made a 
vow, which he kept, never to sit in Par- 
liament after the passage of the Reform 
Bill. We have never heard that this 
awful resolution particularly distressed 
anybody, unless it may have been Mr. 
Croker himself. However, although 

* Dorchester House took its name from the family 
of Damer, earl of Dorchester. The last earl died in 
1808, and the house soon after passed into Lord Hert- 
ford’s hands. There were two titles of Dorchester 
extant at the same time, for Sir Guy Carleton, the 
eminent British general—whose name was so well 
known in this country during the war of Independence 
—was created a peer as Baron Dorchester, and his 
representative enjoys the honor to-day. The Dor- 
chester House of Lord Hertford’s time was pulled 
down about a quarter of a century ago, and that which 
stands on its site to-day is in many respects the most 
magnificent abode in London. It is a remarkably 
compact and uniform mass, measuring one hundred 
and thirty-five feet by one hundred and five, and hav- 
ing two facades, the south and west, which are entire- 
ly of Portland stone. There are two libraries, forty- 
two feet by twenty-eight; a grand staircase of mar- 
ble; a reception-room, thirty-four feet by thirty-one; 
a salon, fifty-five by twenty-nine; a dining-room, 
forty-four by twenty-five; and other smaller apart- 
ments, It belongs to Mr. R. S. Holford. 
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dead to Parliament after 1831, Mr. Croker 
was very much alive in some other re- 
spects, and contrived to make several 
new enemies. Amongst their number 
was one whom he no doubt regarded as 
a pigmy, but who proved a very powerful 
giant—one whose exploits were destined 
to throw those of his antagonist far into 
the shade. This redoubtable personage 
was the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 
Mr. Croker was eminent as a Quarterly 
Reviewer, and enjoyed a special reputa- 
tion for “slashing” articles. A slasher 
was launched at one of. Mr. Disraeli’s 
romances, and Mr. Croker got the credit 
of it. The following passage from Con- 
ingsby was the“ punishment,” to employ 
the phraseology of the ring, and it is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything 
more bitterly offensive : 

“Mr. Rigby was a member for one of 
Lord Monmouth’s boroughs. He was 
the manager of Lord Monmouth’s par- 
liamentary influence and the auditor of 
his vast estates. He was more: he was 
Lord Monmouth’s companion when in 
England, his correspondent when abroad. 
Rigby was not a professional man—in- 
deed, his origin, education, early pur- 
suits and studies were equally obscure— 
but he had contrived to squeeze himself _ 
into Parliament by means which none 
could ever comprehend. He was bold, 
acute and voluble, and, though destitute 
of all imagination and noble sentiment, 
was blessed with a vigorous, mendacious 
fancy, fruitful in small expedients, and 
never happier than when devising shifts 
for great men’s scrapes. 

“They say all of us have one chance 
in life, and so it was with Rigby. After 
a struggle of many years, after a few clev- 
erish speeches and a good many clever- 
ish pamphlets, with a considerable repu- 
tation indeed for pasquinades most of 
which he never wrote, and articles in re- 


* views to which it was whispered he had 


contributed, Rigby, who had already in- 
trigued himself into a subordinate office, 
met with Lord Monmouth. He was just 
the animal Lord Monmouth wanted, and 
he determined to buy him. He bought 
him, with his clear head, his indefatigable 
industry, his audacious tongue, and his 


| 
| | 
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ready, unscrupulous pen; with all his 
dates, all his lampoons, all his private 
memoirs and all his political intrigues. 
It was a good purchase.” 

After reading this it is difficult not to 
imagine that Mr. Wenham, Lord Steyne’s 
managing man—who “hasn't a farthing 
in the world” on the night of poor Raw- 
‘don Crawley’s piteous appeal to him, 
when the colonel is arrested in his com- 
pany coming away from the party at 
Gaunt House, and who subsequently 
patches up so adroitly the “little diffi- 
culty” between the marquis and the in- 
jured husband, had some identity with 
Mr. Rigby. 

Lord Hertford left thirty codicils to his 
will, and a pretty piece of work it was 
to arrive definitely at their meaning, so 
contradictory were they. ‘The largest 
legacies were to three daughters of Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Strahan, who had left 
them under Lord Hertford’s guardian- 
ship. To these young ladies he left, re- 
spectively, eighty-six thousand, eighty 
thousand and forty thousand pounds. 
Sir Richard, their father, was the gallant 
officer celebrated in the lines— 


My Lord Vaughan, with sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strahan : 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Was waiting for the earl of Chatham. 


The other legatees were tossed about 
in a most surprising manner. Thus, the 
man who found himself with a legacy 
of twenty thousand pounds in Codicil 
3 found himself reduced to fifteen thou- 
sand in Codicil 4, and to nothing in Co- 
dicil 5; whilst, on the other hand, others 
were in the ascending scale, only to have 
all their hopes cruelly dashed in the end.* 

It was apparently his lordship’s habit, 
when taking a new chére amie into his 
good graces—an event of no infrequent 
occurrence—to make a codicil in her fa- 
vor, which was duly revoked whenever 
he ceased to love.t 


* One can readily believe the saying attributed to” 


Lord Hertford, that ‘‘he only wished he could see 
the faces of the company when his will was read.” 

+ We remember finding a French lady some years 
ago poring with great perplexity over Milor Hert- 
ford’s voluminous will in the principal registry of 
the London probate court, and offering our assistance 
were told that she believed there was a bequest in 
favor of her relative, Mademoiselle Julie Somebody ; 
but, alack! we failed to find it. 
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In Coningsby, Lord Monmouth’s will 
is represented as bequeathing to Mr. 
Rigby a legacy which rises and falls 
through successive codicils until it ter- 
minates in a bequest “‘to that gentleman 
of the bust of himself which he was 
good enough to give to me, as he may 
like to present it to some one else ’’—or 
words to this effect. What Mr. Croker 
really got we cannot say: the sum was 
put at first at twenty thousand pounds, 
but we fancy this estimate proved in the 
end much in excess of the real amount. 

Shortly after Lord Hertford’s death it 
became noised abroad that his executors 
found vast sums missing, and presently 
proceedings were instituted against his 
confidential valet, one Nicholas Suisse, 
who was arrested when just stepping 
into his carriage ex route for the Conti- 
nent. But the case broke down, and 
the prosecution was generally regarded 
as ill-advised, the general impression 
being that much of the money had pass- 
ed into Suisse’s hands with his master’s 
knowledge, for purposes which it was by 
no means expedient to bring before the 
public. 

Although Lord Hertford and his wife 
went their separate ways, no formal 
separation occurred, and he took no 
steps to disprove his paternity of her son, 
who certainly was not his. 

The fourth marquis lived principally 
onthe Continent. At one time he would 
seem to have had a notion of passing 
part of his time in London, for about 
1850 he built an immense house in Pic- 
cadilly. That house, however, remain- 
ed empty for twenty years, and when its 
owner did visit London, he for several 
years usually took up his abode, notwith- 
standing he had also his palace in Man- 
chester Square, in a small house in Berk- 
ley Square. The house in Piccadilly was 
never occupied by him, in consequence 
of a squabble with the parish authorities 
in reference to the pavement in front of 
it. To spite them, he vowed it should 
remain empty, whereby they lost the 
rates which would be paid on an occu- 
pied residence. 

The fourth Lord Hertford had reached 
middle age without having ever set eyes 
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on his Irish estates, and probably would 
have gone to his grave without doing so 
but for a certain ambition—about the only 
one in which he was ever known to in- 
dulge. It seems that he considered the 
Blue ribbon of the Garter essential to his 
dignity, and was resolved to enjoy that 
distinction. A supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel, then prime minister, he applied to 
that statesman for the next vacant stall 
in St. George’s Chapel. Sir Robert re- 
plied that, with all respect for Lord Hert- 
ford’s great position, he should not feel 
justified in recommending the queen to 
confer the highest honor in her power to 
bestow on a nobleman who scarcely ever 
resided in the country whence he drew 
his wealth. ‘Your lordship,” he said, 
“has very extensive estates in Ireland. 
There, most essentially, is the presence 
of a great landlord needed, and should 
you think proper to go there and to 
evince an interest in the country, I might 
in time be able to meet the wishes you 
have expressed.” Well, for a George and 
Garter the marquis was prepared to 
make “a tremendous sacrifice.” He re- 
solved that for a while he would banish 
himself to what he deemed barbarism, and 
would abandon Bagatelle,* the boule- 
vards and his other Parisian delights for 
popularity-hunting in the county Antrim. 

* Raikes writes in his diary in 1834: ‘ This evening 
we drove to Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne. It 
is another of the royal residences before the Revolu- 
tion. The house consists only of an entrance-hall, 
an immense and beautiful salon, with a dining-room 
on one side and a billiard-room on the other. The 
grounds and park are laid out with great taste, and 
form a delightful spot. It is quite a fairy scene.” It 
was repaired and beautified by Charles X. when he 
was comte d’Artois. After the Restoration it was a 
favorite retreat of the duc de Berri, and now belongs 
to the duc de Bordeaux, though the new régime has 
appropriated it to the state. Two attempts have 
been made to sell it by auction, but as the land is 
bad, and the expenses attending the purchase would 
be great, no buyer appeared at the set-up price of 
three hundred thousand francs (sixty thousand dol- 
lars). It was subsequently purchased by Lord Hert- 
ford for sixty-three thousand dollars, and in 1869 would 
probably have fetched five hundred thousand dollars. 
Raikes mentions that when he and Lord Hertford 
went to examine the place after the purchase, they 
detected in the boudoir some remains of the fresco- 
paintings done for the comte d’Artois, which offered 
a remarkable contrast to the devout habits of Charles 
X. “When completely restored,” Raikes says, “it 
will be the most beautiful fairy retreat in France, at 
only a quarter of an hour’s drive from the capital.” 
And so it proved. 
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With the exception perhaps of New 
York, there is not a place in the wide 
world where a marquis with one hundred 
and fifty thousand poundsa year could win 
golden opinions so quickly as in Ireland. 
The marquis went to work with a will, 
and thoroughly succeeded in his aim. 
Like Czesar, he came, saw and conquer- 
ed. The wildest rumors ran before him. 
He was going to build a palace, and live 
there half the year; hounds would of 
course be kept for the entertainment of 
the local squirearchy; balls would be 
given for their daughters; and it would 
be hard indeed if the marquis could not, 
when subjected to personal interviews, be 
induced to exert his powerful influence 
in getting appointments for younger sons. 
Of course the local papers were full of 
this absorbing theme, and before long it 
reached Dublin. The marquis’s urban- 
ity and politeness were commented on, 
and his intentions commended. From 
Dublin the news went to Downing street. 
The minister saw that his suggestion had 
been followed, and was satisfied. The 
story is told how, whilst on his Irish visit, 
Lord Hertford one day accompanied a 
neighboring baronet to an eminence 
commanding a splendid and very exten- 
sive view. Reining in his horse, the lat- 
ter observed, “Now, my lord, observe 
this fine panorama, for you may have 
the satisfaction of reflecting that every 
acre you can descry is your own.” “Is 
it, indeed?” said his lordship. ‘Well, 
I see it for the first time, and I hope to 
God I shall never see it again.” Nor 


-did he: having got the Garter, Ireland 


knew him in the flesh no more, and his 
tenantry only knew him as a spender of 
their rents, and, through his overbearing 
agent, a coercer in elections. 

Lord Hertford had one brother, Lord 
Henry Seymour. That gentleman was 
notoriously not the son of the third mar- 
quis, and probably his father was Mar- 
shal Junot. Lord Henry, who took a 
great interest in the French turf and was 
a pillar of the Paris Jockey Club, was, 
strange to say, never in England. He, 
too, left a will which provoked a litiga- 
tion that threatened at one ‘time to ab- 
sorb the bequests. He bequeathed his 
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money, about twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year, to the hospices.of Lon- 
don and Paris, which gave rise to the 
question, What is a “hospice”? At 
length, as in the case of his brother’s 
will, there was a compromise. | 

Lord Henry pre-deceased his brother 
several years. Like him, he resided 
almost entirely in Paris, where also their 
mother lived, and where they owned con- 
siderable real estate, for Lord Hertford 
got thirty thousand dollars a year for a 
single house on the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens. He lived for years in apartments 
over ashop. At length he received no- 
tice to quit. He was in despair, and des- 
canted on his miseries to a friend. ‘Why 
don’t you buy the whole thing ?” said the 
friend. “‘Good Heavens! I never thought 
of that!” said the marquis. “I’m eter- 
nally obliged to you;’’ and he promptly 
followed the suggestion. 

Asomewhat amusing incident befell him 
one day. Going into a fruitiére’s shop, 
he found there an Englishman who was 
trying to make the lady at the counter 
comprehend him. Turning to the mar- 
quis, whom she didn’t know from Adam, 
the dame du comptoir besought his aid 
as an interpreter, which he of course 
gave ; and she—it may be presumed that 
his appearance at the time was not in- 
dicative of affluence—gave him a pear 
as compensation. Lord Hertford took 
it, delighted. He brought it to the club. 
“Look here!” he said to a group: “see 
what I’ve had given me. It’s the only 
thing I ever earned in my life.” He 
was by no means profuse in his hospital- 
ity. Before he came to the marquisate 
he would talk of the manner in which 
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he would receive his friends when his 
succession to the property gave him the 
means to do so with splendor; but when 
that event came the promised banquets 
failed to follow. One day a friend was 
sitting smoking with him, and Lord 
Hertford proffered a cigar. It proved 
very good. ‘Do you like that cigar?” 
said the marquis. ‘“ Uncommonly good,” 
said the friend. ‘‘ Well,’ was his lord- 
ship’s rejoinder, “I'll give you—’” and 
here he took a puff at his cigar: “I'll 
give you—” another puff (during which 
his friend, of many years’ standing, said 
to himself, “By Jove! positively at last 
I'm going to get something out of Hert- 
ford give you the address of 
the fellow I get ’em from, mon cher.” 
Like Prince Demidoff, Paris’s other 
great foreign art-collector, Lord Hertford 
died just before the troubles in France of 
1870-71. We have told how the bulk 
of his property (the art-treasures are val- 
ued at four hundred thousand pounds) 
passed to that noble-minded man, Sir 
Richard Wallace, whose life seems to © 
be spent only in the endeavor “to do 
good and to distribute.” All’s well that 
ends well, and at last this great trust, so 
sadly misused for more than half a cen- 
tury, has fallen into good hands ; for not 
only Sir Richard Wallace, but the pres- 
ent marquis, to whom Ragley and twen- 
ty thousand a year have gone with the 
title, and Sir George Hamilton Seymour, 
the eminent retired ambassador (who 
compromised with Sir Richard), are es- 
timable, high-minded men, doing their 
duty in their state of life, instead of prof- 
ligate voluptuaries sunk in selfishness 
and sloth. REGINALD WYNFORD. 
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I DID, all of a sudden oné day, what 
in the whole course of my life I would 
have thought would have been the last 
of my actions. I advertised for a ome. 
That is a pathetically funny thing to do. 
Home—sweet home! What is a home? 
A place to live in with ease and comfort 
—is that a home? No: there is only 
one thing which makes a home, and that 
one thing is love. Imagine me thinking 
that this great gift could be got by ad- 
vertising, as you would advertise for a 
steady pony, or a particular kind of 
pigeon, or any other “specific” article ! 
Nevertheless, I did it. 

The circumstances were these. My 
father’s death had just taken place: I 
was the last of our family in our original 
home. I had stayed there, and gone 
with both my father and mother into the 
valley of the shadow of death. I had 
two brothers in America—they were ab- 
sent of course—but my two sisters and 
their husbands came on the occasion. 
They were much older than IJ, and had 
families pretty well grown up, and they 
talked over the event in a business-like 
way: they did not view it so much in the 
light of having lost a father, as that an 
old man had gone the way of all the 
earth in the natural order of things, that 
his affairs had to be wound up, and that 
it was well this should be done decently 
and inorder. They could not stay long: 
they were both women devoted body and 
mind to their children. With some wo- 
men their children is a most overmaster- 

_ ing passion, swallowing up every other 
feeling, throwing every other human 
being, not even excepting their husbands, 
into the background. I wondered if, 
when their time came for leaving their 
children for whom they were so ready to 
do, be, and suffer anything, they would 
be quite contented that these children 
should meet that event with the same 
tranquillity they themselves had shown 
in seeing the last of their father. I 


believe they would. I believe their self- 
abnegation went that length: they would 
rather go unmourned than that their chil- 
dren should suffer grief, if that had been 
possible consistently with the good qual- 
ities they desired to see in them. Be 
that as it may, my eldest sister said to 
me, “Jessie, you'll feel this more than 
we do: it will be dull for you here. 
What do you think of doing? I would 
willingly ask you to stay with us, but our 
house is so small we hardly have room 
in it ourselves.” 

“We have plenty of room in ours,” 
said my other sister, “but my advice to 
you, Jessie, is to keep a house of your 
own. There is nothing like it in this 
world: you can do it well enough.” 

“Yes,” I said, “Iwill stay here mean- 
time.” 

“If you think you'll not be dull, it is 
the best thing you can do,” they both 
agreed. 

“T shall not be dull,” I said. 

I was sure of that: grief has not much 
in common with dullness. My sisters 
did not feel with me. I did not blame 
them. It was twenty or more years since 
they had left our father’s house, and liv- 
ing at a long distance our intercourse 
had not been very close, and they gave 
me good, sensible, practical advice. But 
there are times when good sense acts 
like a blister: it pains and weakens 
you. Whether it does good in the end 
or not, I do not know, but I blamed my- 
self. It would have been very choice 
sympathy that would have soothed me 
at this time, and I did not get it except 
once. The servant was out when the bell 
rang, and I opened the door. A man, 
a common workingman, was standing 
before it. He said, ‘Is Mr. Cowan in?” 

I said, “ He is dead.” 

Instantly the expression on his face 
changed. He looked as if he thought 
he had done a cruel thing. ‘I am sorry,” 
he said in a low voice: “I'll not trouble 
you;” and he went away without telling 
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hiserrand. It could wait at such a time. 
That man had felt affliction. 

My dead was buried out of my sight, 
and my sisters went back to their homes, 
and I was left alone. I had never been 
alone in my life before. Noone to whom 
to say good-night, no one with whom to 
hail the new day! I had acquaintances 
of course, but this very summer the two 
families with whom I was most intimate 
had emigrated, and not only did the 
house feel empty, the very town felt 
empty. It was a little country town, 
and the house I had lived in all my life 
was a flat in its main street—indeed its 
only regular street. My outlook was 
considered very cheerful. I saw all the 
street, both up and down, and a gap in 
the houses opposite showed me the fields 
and the hills. This peep into the face 
of Nature had been a perpetual source 
of delight to both my father and mother, 
and so it had been to me; but somehow 
now the taste had gone out of every- 
thing. I walked out as if ina dream. 
I sat and read, and when I came to the 
end of a page I did not know what I had 
read—I who had been so sharp and keen 
at noticing and taking in everything 
when I had always a deeply interested 
audience to hear my account of all I 
had seen and heard. The eyes and the 
smile of these two faces came between 
me and everything. As the weeks pass- 
ed the want did not grow less, but more: 
the yearning was almost insupportable. 
If I could only have had them for one 
half hour—one half hour to empty my 
heart to them! But no: they were shut 
from my sight for ever. 

“Exert yourself —do something — go 
and comfort others: that's the best way 
to comfort yourself!” I knew all that, I 
knew it perfectly, but I declare there are 
times when one’s whole being suffers a 
collapse: you are altogether palsied. A 
healing influence may come to you— 
you are altogether powerless to go to it. 
When my eldest sister was shaking 
hands with me before she left, she had 
said, “Now, Jessie, you are quite old 
enough and able enough to manage your 
own affairs, and I would never think of 


dictating to you; but I would advise you 
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to marry Mr. Smith. He is in every 
way a suitable match, and if I were you 
I would.” 

She said that, and I could have mar- 
ried Mr. Smith, and would have done it, 
and honestly tried to do it—cultivated 
the idea of him, watered it with my tears, 
and endeavored to give it the sunshine 
of my smiles; but all would not do: it 
would not strike root, and it withered 
away. 

I was weak. It was ridiculous for a 
person at my age to get into a morbid 
state over a bereavement that must come, 
and had come gently, in the course of 
nature, with many mitigating circum- 
stances; and I felt it when I went out 
and saw human beings in the depth 
of poverty struggling with the coarsest, 
hardest work for as much as barely kept 
life in them. I felt it. My sorrows. 
seemed sentimental compared with a 
hand-to-hand struggle with hunger and 
cold. But when I went in again, the 
stilly order and neatness, the unbroken 
silence, the very thorough comfort, seem- 
ed a mockery: I could not help it. 

The harvest was on the ground when 
my father died: it had all been housed. 
The bright October sunshine and sharp- 
ness had come and gone; the soft, damp 
darkness of November had given way to 
the more sullen darkness of December; 
and when Christmas was near a keen 
black frost set in, and the earth was as 
hard as iron, when at midday, on the 
24th, a steady, quiet, ethereally beautiful 
fall of snow began. I sat at the win- 
dow in the afternoon and watched it 
falling, falling, pure and white, out of 


- the darkness, till I was mesmerized and 


dropped asleep. 

It was only for a minute, and I awoke 
with a shudder and a sensation of cold, , 
vacant, imbecile misery upon me. What 
was I? Where wasI? Was I going to 
sink into idiocy without an effort? I 
started up. “I must have change,” I 
said to myself, ‘and cheerful influences, 
if possible. I'll advertise fora home!” 


And I sat down on the instant, without 


giving myself time to think, and wrote 
out my advertisement. 
The snow was still falling, and it was 
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getting dark, between four and _ five 
o'clock in the afternoon, when I sent 
my servant to post the letter which 
would bring this curious want of mine 
under the eyes of so many people. I 
had for weeks been reading all the 
advertisements offering and requiring 
board and lodging, with a new and 
_strange and not very happy insight. A 
fellow feeling not only makes us won- 
drous kind, but wondrous knowing. 
Whereas I used to glance over the lists 
of such wants as if they were merely 
_brief business announcements, I now 
seemed to see a history of sadness and 
loneliness and care in almost every 
one of them. Of course this was non- 
sense in great measure, but I was at the 
time looking at everything through very 
smoked glass. 


II. 

I sat gazing into the fire and brooding 
over the past, as the way is with solitary 
people, and wondering if my old elastic 
' spirit would ever come back. Would 
anything come out of my advertisement ? 


would I ever again get among people 
who would love and whom I could love? 


There was the difficulty. I began to 
think I was not of a very affectionate 
nature. I was fastidious: I could not 
link myself on to any one, and I had 
been too long accustomed to what love 
is at its very best to be satisfied with 
’ kindness and being ‘‘taken an interest 
in.” I had often thought that that ex- 
quisite compound Bible word, loving- 
kindness, was surely a tautology—why 
were the words not used singly? but I 
had discovered now that there could be 
love without kindness and kindness with- 
out love. You can stand both of these 
well if you have a reserve of loving- 
kindness to fall back on, but if you have 
not, why the heart knows its own bitter- 
ness: the bitterness may be unrea- 
sonable, and even wicked, but it will be 
there in spite of you. It was so with 
me. I did not know till now how much 
of the goodness that was in me had been 
planted in hearts that had ceased to beat; 
and now, shaken loose from the soil, it 
withered away, and there was not a patch 
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of genial earth within reach to which the 
bare and broken tendrils could search, 
and in which they could hide themselves 
and strike root once more. Was there 
not? What moles we are, after all! I 
started up from gazing at the fire and 
walked to the window. I had got into a 
habit of starting up very often, owing to 
the weary unrest that was upon me. Few 
people were in the street. It was a quiet 
street at any time, and to-night no one 
was out without an errand, for the snow 
was still falling : the whiteness and purity 
of Heaven had descended and taken 
possession of earth. There was a gen- 
eral hush: the few vehicles that passed 
made no noise on the carpet that had 
been laid down so quietly. 

As I stood I heard the door-bell tinkle 
very gently—so gently that had there not 
been such stillness both in-doors and out 
it would not have made itself heard at 
all. The gas was not lit, and as I ex- 
pected Margaret in every moment, I did 
not trouble myself to go to the door. 
But in a little there was another tinkle, 
slightly louder than the first, when, has- 
tily taking a light, I made the lobby gas 
blaze up and opened the door. The 
muffled-up figure of a girl was standing, 
who said in a hesitating sort of way, ‘‘ Do 
you let lodgings ?” 

“No,” I said, ‘I do not.” 

“Do you know any one who does ?” 

“No, but I have no doubt there are 
people in the town who have rooms to 
let.” 

She drew a hand out of her muff and 
threw up her veil, showing a face that 
had probably been in use sixteen years 
or so. 

“You see,” she said, “I am a stranger, 
and I don’t know where to go.” 

“Well,” I said, “my servant is out. 
Very likely she could tell you where to go. 
Will you come in and wait for her ?” 

She did not need two invitations. I 
had asked her in on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Now that she was in I began to 
think it curious that a girl of her age 
and appearance—she belonged evidently 
to the middle or possibly upper classes— 
should on a winter afternoon be seeking 
lodgings in an out-of-the-way little coun- 
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try town, and alone. I locked at her as 
she sat on the sofa. She seemed tired, 
but excited. She was not what could be 
called pretty, but she had the charm and 
freshness of youth, and there was a sort 
of indescribable light in her face which 
every little while gleamed for a moment 
and passed away again. 

“We have had a fall of snow,” I said, 
by way of saying something. 

“T suppose so,” she said absently. 

“Then you have not felt the discom- 
fort of it?” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t feel discomfort.” 

I was puzzled, and although curious I 
could not inquire further. 

“Is this your house?” she said: “are 
you the mistress of it?” 

~ Wes.” 

“Have you a large family ?” 

“There is no family: I live alone.” 

“Then,” she said, hesitating a little, 
“you'll have plenty of room. Would 
you not keep me? I can give you some 
money — not much for a time, but—” 
Then she stopped and looked down on 
the floor. 

“T don’t need money,” I said: “I have 
plenty of money.” 

“T am glad of that, for if I could not 
give you much for a while, it would not 
matter.” 

“But you see,” I said, “I don’t know 
anything about you—how you come to 
be here, for instance.” 

“Oh, I came by the train.” 

“Well, I can believe that, but would 
you mind telling me your name ?” 

“My name,” she said, “my name—my 
name is Jessie Cowan.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “that is a very re- 
markable coincidence, for that happens 
to be my name too: it’s on the door- 
plate.” 

“Well, I forgot I saw it there, so I need 
not attempt telling lies. Ican’tdoit. I 


never could tell a good lie in my life,. 


and I don’t want to tell the truth, but I 
am honest and respectable.” 

“Child,” I said, “tell me—have you a 
mother ?” 


My mother died when I was 
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“Don’t speak of him—oh, don’t speak 
of him!” she said in a tone of entreaty, 
It was curious. I sat and cogitated 
for a little. No doubt it was some story 
of a harsh, ungenial stepmother influ- 
encing her husband to a severity the girl 
could not stand. I looked at the little 
creature—not that she was little, she was 
rather tall for her age—and I said, “Sup- 
pose I take your word for it that you are 
honest and respectable, would you not 
like to find out whether I am honest and 
respectable ? You know nothing of me?” 
“No, but I'll find you out as we go 
along, and I can like people that are not 
respectable. I once lived in a place 
where one of the servants was sent away 
because she was not respectable, and I 
liked her better than any creature in the 
house; and she died,” she said sadly, “a 
day or two after she was sent away. 
And shortly after, when I was going out 
one evening, I saw a man hanging about 
the door. He asked me if she was in. 
I said, ‘No: she died some days ago.’ 
If you had seen his face! It grew white 
and black together, and he fell down on 
the ground. He had fainted, they said. 
He was her sweetheart; so you see he 
and I both loved her, although she was _ 
not respectable.” 

“That's a sad story.” 

“Very, very sad.” 

“Well,” I said, “you and I will trust 
one another to-night, and you'll go back 
to your friends to-morrow.” 

“T have no friends, and I won’t go 
back.” 

“But think of the grief and anxiety 
you'll cause.” 

“T shall cause anxiety and annoyance, 
but no grief. There is only one person 
who'll be grieved, and I can’t help it: 
we'll make it up again some time.” 

“Your father ?” 

“Tt's not my father. 
you: I like you.” 

“Poor thing!” I said, “I don’t know 
what has set you adrift, but trials have 
come to you very early.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing desperately melan- 
choly,” she said; and the light gleamed 
on her face again: “I’m not tragic—I’m 


Let me stay with 


only foolish.” 
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Tragic or foolish, she was attractive: 
I could love this creature that had come 
in at the door and insisted on staying. 
Whether it was elective affinity or not 
that by subtle hidden threads had drawn 
us together, I won’t take it upon me to 
say, but straightway I felt that for me 
the healing process had begun. 

She looked round the room and said, 
“T’'ve seen this room before: I know 
everything in it. I saw itin a dream: I 
knew it again quite well. I did not see 
you, though, but I saw an old man sitting 
in that chair; and she pointed to my 
father’s chair. “That must have been a 
mistake, as there is nobody but you. I 
wonder I did not see you rather.” 

“Child,” I said, “you are dreaming 
still: if you talk that way I shall think 
you are a witch.” 

“It’s not unlikely. One ot my ances- 
tors was burnt for being a witch.” 

“Oh dear!” I said, “you make my 
flesh creep.” 

“I don’t wonder; but it was very long 
ago, and she was an old, old woman, and 
I think she would die almost immediately 
of suffocation; but oh, it was horribly 
cruel !”” 

“We'll not think of it,” said I. ‘Now 
that you have got lodgings, might I ask 
when you had any food ?” 

“T have had plenty of food: I am only 
thirsty ; but I know it is just tea-time.” 

She was right; and when we had fin- 
ished tea, she lay back in her chair and 
said, ‘‘Iam immensely refreshed. I hope 
all my friends have enjoyed their tea as 
much.” 

“I thought you said youhad no friends ?” 

“Oh, I meant not many. There are 
few people, surely, who have absolutely 
no friends.” 

“Let us hope so, at least,” I said., 

I made no further effort to penetrate 
her mystery, leaving that to time, which, 
at its own good will and pleasure, is for 
ever raising and letting fall the veils that 
blind us. She was in good spirits, not 
at all like a persecuted refugee, or as if 
it ever occurred to her that any one 
could suffer on account of her absence : 


she chatted away with every appearance 
Vor. XIII.—13 


of much guilelessness. J said to her, “I 
must give you a name: it is awkward 
not to have a name.” 

“Well, do so. What name will you 
give me?” 

“IT remember reading a book in which 
there was a character called * January 
Snow.’” 

“Oh yes, I know—a negro servant he 
was. It was very funny.” 

“If this had been January the name 
would have suited ‘the circumstances 
very well; but December is stiff—not 
feminine at all.” 

“As to-morrow is Christmas, why not 
call me Christy ?” 

“That's the thing—that will do: I did 
not think of that;” but before I was 
done speaking she had laid her head in 
the corner of what had been my father’s 
chair, and was fast asleep in an instant, 
like ahild. Probably the warmth and 
quiet of the room, after her adventures 
—whatever they might have been—in 


the snowfall, had overpowered her. She ~ 


slept very soundly. 

As I looked at her I thought, “Surely 
she cannot be an impostor?” I felt that 
my character for discernment was at 
stake; and not long before this there 
had been in the newspapers an account 
of a remarkable case of imposture, car- 
ried out with much ease and cleverness 
by a young lady, who succeeded in get- 
ting various people to take her case up, 
and who borrowed and swindled with an 
innocent and charming grace. Was I 
being done? If I was, I felt I could 
hardly have faith in a human being 
again. My servant took an opportunity 
of hinting that I was simple, but even 
she felt the creature’s spell, and would 
not have me do otherwise than I had 
done, for she was of my opinion, that 
we had better risk being imposed on 
than risk doing so cruel a thing as re- 
fusing this young girl the shelter of our 
roof. But indeed the very idea of sus- 
picion fled away from me ashamed. If 
she was acting, of a certainty it was the 
perfection of acting. Yet what if she 
were to make a general haul of my port- 
able property and disappear some even- 
ing in the gloaming? She was too 
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young, I thought, for any more compli- 
cated operation than that, unless she 
had confederates outside. I had noticed 
her balancing her teaspoon now on her 
finger and now on the edge of her cup. 
Was she trying its weight? I said to 
her, “‘It is little and old-fashioned, and 
not very heavy.” 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s atrick Ihave. I 


sometimes catch myself doing it uncon- 


sciously.”” 

Was it also unconsciously that she had 
looked at and admired some articles of 
jewelry that were lying about? I must 
say for myself that I blushed at the pri- 
vate detective sort of line my thoughts 
had taken. No, no: without doubt she 
was good and true. Her face looked the 
picture of innocence: so young and so 
fresh, it seemed to me to be not an in- 
appropriate successor to the good aged 
face I used to gaze at in that place. If 
a little dog had run to my door for shel- 
ter, I must have taken it in and loved it; 
and as I gazed at this girl’s sleeping face 
long and unrestrainedly, I loved her. 

The second morning after she came, 
while we were at breakfast, a large pack- 
et came by post. At first I thought, 
“Now this has some connection with my 
young guest;” and I looked at it and 
then at her. She caught my idea from 
my face, and answered it. “It can’t be 
anything about me,” she said, “for no- 
body can know I am here.” 

“We'll soon see what it is,” said I; 
and opening it, there fell out a great 
many letters, all addressed to No. 7810, 
Eastwick Times office. They were an- 
swers to my advertisement for a home, 
which I had almost forgotten. I found 
I had the choice of thirty-seven “homes,” 
the doors of which were all standing 
wide, inviting me to enter. 

“See, Christy,” I said, “you may look 
over these if it will amuse you.” 

“What a lot of letters! What are 
they all about ?” 

“Read: you will learn.” 

“Who is it that’s wanting a place to 
live in?” 

“Me.” 

“Nonsense! You don’t want to leave 
this home, do you?” 
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“Why should I not want to leave my 
home, as well as you yours ?”’ 

“The cases are different. I didn’t 
leave my house, and nobody is asking 
you to leave yours. You seem to want 
to go anywhere with anybody.” 

“Well, that’s what you have done.” 

“But I didn’t intend it. I would never 
have thought of advertising for a home.” 

“And I would never have thought 
of walking into any house purely by 
chance.” : 

While she was opening the contents 
of the budget one by one, I had taken 
the newspaper, and in glancing over it I 
came on this: ‘The young lady who 
left A. with J. H. on Tuesday, the 24th 
of December, is entreated to communi- 
cate with J. H., who is awfully anxious.” 

Then immediately below was another 
notice to this effect: “To hotel and lodg- 
ing-house keepers. A young lady left 
her place of residence on Tuesday, the 
24th of December. She is known to 
have traveled by the A. and R. Railway. 
Had on a green velvet bonnet, gray 
cloak and chinchilla muff. Any one 
giving information about her will be 
handsomely rewarded. Should this meet 
the eye of the young lady herself, she is 
most earnestly requested to return or 
communicate with the D.’s immediately : 
if not, all the telegraphs will be set in 
motion, and her carte forwarded to every 
police station in the kingdom, which the 
D.’s have as yet refrained from doing, 
to avoid what might be unnecessary 
publicity, they having confidence in her 
good sense.” 

I looked at my guest as she sat going 
through my correspondence with the 
keen interest and amusement natural to 
her age. 

“Look here,” she said; and she held 
up an envelope, the very sight of which 
chilled my blood: it was blacked an 
inch deep, as was the note-paper. 

“That's surely the luxury of woe,” I said. 

“Well, listen,” said she : 


“A widow lady, occupying an elegant 
flat in the west end of Eastwick, and 
very recently bereaved, wants a lady to 


live with her for company. If you would 
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call any forenoon between eleven and 
one, an interview would be satisfactory. 
“Tam, yours sincerely, 
“Mrs. CAPTAIN DRUMMOND.” 


“There,” said Christy, “will that do? 
She must have risen from the ranks, I 
think; but there are plenty to pick and 
choose among, and the terms vary from 
the highest, one hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, to the lowest, five 
shillings per week, which seems moder- 
ate. It is useful to know these things.” 

“Yes, and then you will be able to 
judge whether I impose on you or not.” 
I was wanting to read to her the adver- 
tisements about the runaway young lady. 
I could have been sure they referred to 
her, only her bonnet was blue—unmis- 
takably blue: very pretty it looked on 
the top of her fair hair and complexion. 
She had the gray cloak and the chinchil- 
la muff, but these were what hundreds 
of young ladies wore; and the bonnet— 
the most distinctive of the three articles 
mentioned—was different. It was just 


possible, but not likely, that a mistake 
might have been made regarding it. 


“You see,” I said, “if you are going 
to stay here, I shall have to stay too; so 
perhaps we had better know what we 
are about at once, because I shall have 
to make up my mind whether to write 
to any of these people or not. To tell 
the truth, I am not eager to do so.” 

It was quite true that among these 
thirty-seven persons there might be those 
capable of being good, faithful, loving 
friends till death ; but, on the other hand, 
one thought of the narrow-minded, un- 
cultured women, gifted with a small, 
sharp, worldly wisdom—and gifted with 
little else besides—and I drew back from 
the plan which seemed promising when 
I was sitting alone, hardly able to endure 
my solitude ; but now that this girl had 
appealed to me for help and shelter, had 
stepped unbidden into my house and 
secured her position there, it felt chilly 
and repulsive. 

“I have ten half-sovereigns: I would 
like to keep two, in case I want anything. 
How long will you let me live with you 
for eight ?” 
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“Well,” I said, ‘at five shillings a 
week—I don’t think I can charge less 
with profit to myself—I could keep you 
four months.” 

“Then that is settled, and I think your 
charge is very moderate. I know that I 
—that is, I know some girls who pay 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
but that includes education. I wonder 
if I could go on with my education here ? 
I would like if I could.” 

“There are two ladies’ schools here : 
you might perhaps get into one of them 
as a pupil teacher, and work your way 
on.” 

“Yes, and live with you: I would like 
that. I know the routine of a school, 
and I could teach some things very well.” 

“We must make inquiry. Come, give 
me all these missives, and I'll bundle 
them up for four months at least. Then 
we shall see what we shall see: perhaps 
by that time I may be tempted to keep 
you for nothing. Now, listen to this;” 
and I read aloud the last advertisement 
anent the young lady with the green 
bonnet. I glanced up at her now and 
then as I read, and when I finished I 
laid the paper down and said, “If the 
bonnet had been blue, I should have 
thought you were the missing individual.” 

“It is laughable,” she said laughing: 
“have you been so impressed with my 
good sense ?” 

“T can hardly think a person altogether 
senseless who is anxious to stay with me; 
but you are wrong in thinking it laugh- 
able. The people are in distress evi- 
dently.” 

“And threaten publicity. If I were 
the young lady I would not mind how 
many policemen got my carte, would 

ou?” 

“IT should not think it particularly 
pleasant: besides, when they get her 
carte they'll soon get herself. She'll be 
detained wherever she turns up till her 
friends are communicated with.” 

“Let me see the paper, please,” she 
said: “I should like to read that once 
again. ‘To hotel and lodging-house 
keepers.” That young lady must have 
had more money in her pocket than me, 
or they would not think she would go to 
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a hotel; and she must be of some im- 
portance that a handsome reward is of- 
fered. It must be very amusing to the 
young lady, if she happens to see this, to 
know that she has good sense.” 

“If she has good sense,” I said, “she 
must be very thoughtless also to cause 
so much grief and anxiety: I wonder 
you don’t see that.” 

“Maybe she had a grievance, and did 
not think there would be much omniehy 
about her.” 

“ That's very likely, but I when 
she finds she is mistaken she’ll have the 
good sense to go home. Do you see the 
other advertisement? Will that refer to 
the same young lady, think you? Read 
J. H.’s appeal.” 

“J. H. where ?” she said hurriedly, 
and went to the window and read the 
lines of J. H. She stood a good while 
looking from the window, with her back 
to me. 

“Well,” I said, “are the young ladies 
one and the same, do you think ?” 

“It may be, it looks something like it ; 
but these words of J. H.’s have love and 
anxiety in them: you feel it. The,other 
advertisement has not—not a particle.” 

“T can’t see that from merely reading 
the advertisements.” 

I had my own thoughts, and so no 
doubt had my inmate. I bundled up my 
thirty-seven letters, not to be answered 
in the mean time, but in the course of 
the day I wrote to the D.’s, whoever 
they might be. 1 sympathized with them, 
if Miss Christy December did not, and 
I asked if they would forward to me the 
carte of the young lady they were in 
search of, as it was possible I might be 
able to give them a clue to her. 


IV. 

We were sitting at breakfast the sec- 
ond day after the advertisements, when 
Margaret came in with the letters. One 
I felt sure contained the carte: it I put 
into my pocket to examine when alone. 
Another I opened was a new series of 
“homes”’ offered to me; indeed, there 
was a running fire of these offers for more 
than aweek. If I had been a monstrous 
regiment of women, we could all have 
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got billets. I had a feeling of guilt in 
having caused so many people so much 
trouble for no end: not knowing what I 
was doing, I had touched, as I thought, 
an insignificant tap, and lo, a deluge! 

Next I togk up the newspaper, and 
glanced first at the enigmatical notices. 
I said, “Ah! J. H. has got his anxiety 
relieved by this time: at least I fancy 
this is in answer to the ‘J. H.’ of the day 
before yesterday.” 

“What does it say?” she asked. 

“It is short, but to the point: ‘To J. 
H.: M. B. is safe.’” 

“Well, that is satisfactory. I thought 
J. H. deserved an answer, his appeal had 
such a genuine ring.” 

“TI must say you have a discerning 
spirit.” 

“Ah, one does not descend from a 
witch for nothing !’’ she said laughing. 

When we had finished our meal I re- 
tired to examine my packet, and as I 
looked at the outside and scanned the 
post-mark and the feminine handwriting 
—rather feeble, but very careful and 
somewhat elegant—in which it was ad- 
dressed, I understood to the full the sharp 
joy of the detective when he thinks he 
has got a clue in his grasp. Well, I 
opened it, and there without doubt was 
the form and face of my guest. Enclosed 
with it was a note: 


“The Misses Douglas appreciate the 
confidence reposed in them by Miss Cow- 
an, and beg to reciprocate it by forward- 
ing to her the carte of their young friend. 
Should Miss Cowan find that she is cor- 
rect in her suspicions, would she be so 
good as to telegraph to the Misses Doug- 
las at once? 

ATHELFORD Lopez, Athelford, 

December 29, 18—.”’ } 

I sat down to consider the matter. 
This girl was no impostor, then: she was 
of consequence to some persons, and she 
had run away. Why had she run away? 
She had thrown herself on my protec- 
tion, she had found the road to my heart, 
and I was not inclined to give her up 
without inquiry. Who were the Misses 
Douglas? In what connection did they 
stand to her? 

The quickest and simplest plan would 
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have been to go with the note and carte 
in my hand and show them to Miss C. 
December ; but I did not care for forcing 
the girl’s secret, and I had a strong curi- 
osity to hear the Misses Douglas’s ac- 
count of her before I heard her account 
of them—to judge, in short, whether 
they were the kind of people I would 
like to throw her back upon. 

I got a railway time-table and saw 
that I could reach Athelford by starting 
at 10.30—it was now a little past nine— 
so I could make my call and be back in 
the evening quite early; and I resolved 
to do this. I went to Christy: she was 
putting away the breakfast things, and 
humming a tune to herself in a low hap- 
py tone, like the murmur of bees on a 
summer morning, the outcome of busy 
gladness. 

“You know,” she said, ‘this is Mar- 
garet’s washing-day, and I want to help 
her.” 

“Quite right,” I said: “if you are to 
have a comfortable home, you must 
make yourself generally useful. I have 
to go from home on business which will 


take the whole day. Can you be left 
alone? What will you do with your-. 
self ?”” 

“T’'ll enjoy myself. I'll goto the kitch- 
en and help Margaret to wash: I should 


like it of all things. May I?” 

“Oh certainly, although washing is 
not-an occupation I envy myself; but 
there’s no accounting for tastes.” 

“My taste is not vulgar: in ancient 
Greece princesses used to wash.” 

“T am afraid they would spoil their 
hands.” 

“Ah, I'll let my hands take their 
chance. I'll take off my ring, though: 
I should not like it spoiled. It was a 
present, and I value it very highly.” 
She pushed her sleeves above her el- 
bows. ‘I should like,” she said with 
great animation, “to know how to do 
everything about a house, and to do it: 
you see, if I ever wanted to marry a 
man with very little money, it would be 
so necessary.” 

“It would indeed,” I said. ‘Well, I 
hope you and Margaret will be good 
friends till I come back.” 
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I had_no feeling but of exhilaration as 
I walked to the railway station. A strong 
interest had come into my life: I hada 
stake in the world once more. After the 
months of unutterable dark, dreary, 
blank negation which I had endured, it 
was as if I had got life from the dead. 
It was a brilliant day of clear frost and 
sunshine: the first snow had never dis- 
appeared, and there had been a new fall 
in the night, the dazzling whiteness and 
purity of which was like the robes of 
those who had come out of great tribula- 
tion. Every unsightly object was cov- 
ered with beauty as if for the passing of 
aking. As I bowled along I had a stir- 
ring sense of something to do and of do- 
ing something; not that I had not at- 
tempted always to keep myself busy, but 
since I had had no one to act for or to 
think or work for my diligence had seem- 
edto me like that of Domitian, who busied 
himself catching flies. 

I arrived at Athelford, and found my 
way to the outskirts of that ‘small town, 
where the Misses Douglas resided, and 
to Athelford Lodge, their house. From 
a brass plate on the gate, I found it was 
an “institution for young ladies.” So 
Miss C. December had run away from | 
school, but why had she not run home? 
I should hear that immediately, likely. 
I was shown into a small room, the chief 
object in which was a piano—not the only 
one in the house, if I might judge from 
the sounds I heard on all sides of me. 
Shortly there came to me a lady, pleas- 
ant, responsible and stiff. We bowed. 

“I came rather than telegraph,” I said, 
and I held out the carte. 

“Ah, about Miss Bird: then you were 
right. Is she with you?” 

Yes.” 

“TI am so thankful: she has given us 
a world of anxiety. I could not describe 
it. I'll call my sister.” She left the 
room for an instant, and came back. 
“It was such a shock to us—such a 
shock: nothing of the kind ever hap- 
pened in our establishment before. Oh, 
I am thankful she is safe !"” 

Another lady entered. “My sister Eu- 
phemia,” said the first—‘‘ Miss Cowan. 
Oh, Euphemia, Miss Bird is safe!" 
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Miss Euphemia was more composed 
on the occasion than Miss Isabel. She 
said, “I was almost in despair when no 
telegram came. You have her safe? 
How can we thank you enough? We 
had seventeen answers to our adver- 
tisement.” 

“Is it possible ?” I interrupted: “have 
seventeen young ladies run away in one 
day ?” 

“Thope not. I'll explain. But first, 
if you'll excuse me, when did Miss Bird 
arrive at your house ?” 

“On Tuesday, the 24th of December, 
between four and five in the afternoon.” 

“That is the day she left. She had 
asked to visit an acquaintance, and said 
if it snowed much she might stay all 
night. My custom, my invariable cus- 
tom, is to send a servant with and for 
the young ladies when they go out, but 
I had perfect confidence in her; and as 
her case was slightly peculiar, I relaxed 
my rule for once. When she did not 
appear next morning, I sent for her: 
she had never been with her friend at 
all.” 

“Think of it!’ exclaimed Miss Isabel 
—‘think of our position !”’ 

“T felt,” said Miss Euphemia, “that if 
evil befell her I never could look her 
father in the face again.” 

“I did not concern myself about her 
father,” said Miss Isabel: “ probably we 
may never have an opportunity of look- 
ing him in the face. I thought of the 
child herself, and of our position: such 
a story would have ruined our establish- 
ment—absolutely ruined it just as we had 
surmounted so many difficulties.” 

At this moment a telegram came in. 
Miss Euphemia hurriedly opened it, and 
read aloud, ‘From J. Hamilton to Miss 
Douglas. Miss M. B. is safe.” “That 
would have been very precious,” she 
said, “if we had not known it already.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said I, “what 
made her run away. Had she any ob- 
ject in view?” 

“Object!” said Miss Isabel. ‘‘To be 
sure she had an object, poor foolish 
thing!” 

“The truth is, Miss Cowan," said Miss 
Euphemia, “it was this Mr. Joseph Ham- 
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ilton who sent this telegram that induced 
her to go away: they have known each 
other from childhood.” 

“What are they but children yet?” 
exclaimed Miss Isabel. ‘“* But, however 
ridiculous it may appear, they intended 
to be married.” 

“So it was,” said Miss Euphemia, “he 
came in on the Wednesday morning, 
just as we had found out that she had 
never been where she said she was going 
—came in looking as white as ashes, and 
told us he had lost her: he left her in 


the railway carriage to bring her some 


refreshment, and when he came back 
she was gone—where, he had not been 
able to discover, all he could do.” 

“She has managed,” I said, “‘to an- 
swer his advertisement without my 
knowledge.” 

“She has not been well brought up,” 
said both of the ladies together. “Her 
mother died when she was born, and an 
aunt spoiled her, and her father spoiled 
her, and she came to us perfectly undis- 
ciplined, and she found our rules irk- 
some, although we tried to make things 
easy for her; but where there are more 
than forty girls you must be strict or there 
will be instant confusion.” 

“The trouble the governesses have had 
with her was very great,” said Miss Isa- 
bel; “indeed, I have often been called 
in to aid them. She would leave her 
boots lying in all directions, just as she 
kicked them off.” 

I felt verily guilty in this thing myself, 
and I said, “But that was not so very 
bad, was it?” 

“We could have moulded her in time,” 
said Miss Euphemia. “She was a nice 
girl—a girl with a good nature, but whol- 
ly untrained. However, I think when 
she was so far on the way with Mr. Ham- 
ilton courage had failed her. How grate- 
ful we are that you took her in!” 

At this stage lunch was brought, and 
while I ate I said, ‘‘ Well, what is to be 
done? To whom shall I deliver her up, 
or shall I keep her ?” 

“She must choose for herself,” said 
Miss Euphemia. 

Euphemia,” said Isabel, think 
you are wrong. No doubt her choice 
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would be to marry that lad Hamilton, 
and land herself in misery.” 

“T don’t think so. I think she has 
seen her folly. They must wait till they 
have an income, and till they get her 
father’s approval; but I do not know 
that it would be a wise thing to bring her 
back here after what has occurred.” 

“Where is her father?’ I asked: “could 
he not be consulted ?” 

“He is in the Arctic regions,” said Miss 
Isabel. 

“The Arctic regions!’ I exclaimed. 

“He has been gone for three years, 
and it is expected the expedition may be 
home within this year. He is the natural- 
ist of the party,” said Euphemia. 

“Men who go to the Arctic regions 
go with their lives in their hands,” I 
said. 

“And for no practical end,” said Miss 
Isabel severely. “Supposing they ever 
reach either the North or the South Pole, 
who’s to be the better for it ?”” 

“My sister has no love of adventure, 
you see,” said Miss Euphemia. 

“Adventure !”” said Miss Isabel—‘‘im- 
pious and suicidal curiosity would be a 
better name for it.” 

“T confess,” said I, “I should like to 
peep over the ice-wall into the polar 
basin: especially would I like to see the 
charming country at the South Pole, and 
what kind of people live there. But 
surely Mr. Bird would make some settle- 
-ment or arrangement about his daughter 
before he left.” 

“Well, you see, her aunt was living, 
and likely to live, at that time. So far 
as money is concerned, she'll have 
plenty when she is of age. She is 
her aunt’s heir, and her father’s should 
she survive him. Her father’s lawyers 
have her affairs in their hands.” 

“Then,” I said, “they would be the 
people to refer to.” 

“About money, but as to her place of 
residence, that must be left to herself: 
if she wishes to come back we shall be 
happy to receive her, although my own 
impression is she would be better else- 
where.” 

“With me, do you think, if she cared 
to remain ?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“Do you know anything of me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. When we got your note I re- 
membered that one of our servants, who 
has been with us for years, had a cousin 
in your town, and I asked her if she knew 
your name. ‘Perfectly,’ she said: ‘my 
cousin is servant with them, and is a fix- 
ture, I suppose.’ That gave us complete 
confidence: indeed, your note was the 
only one we replied to out of the seven- 
teen. There was only one other I thought 
of answering, but waited till I heard from 
you.” 

“Tt was curious how so many answer- 
ed,” I said. 

“Well, if you were more in the public 
way you would not think it curious: 
you would come to know a good many 
things. Your answer and another, as I 
have said, we picked out as genuine and 
to the purpose. Four others were about 
mysterious lodgers over thirty years of 
age, and two of mysterious lodgers who 
were men, and the other ten were worth- 
less—from persons who had no end in 
view but to get a carte sent to them.” 

“What possible nurpose would that 
serve them?” I asked. 

“No good purpose. Possibly to grati- 
fy curiosity, or to sell, more likely.” 

“Sell!” Isaid. “Who would buy it, 
or what would they get for it ?” 

“A shilling or sixpence, perhaps; or 
they might get a dozen or two coarse 
ones struck off from it, and sell them at 
a country fair as the portrait of any one 
in the mouths of the public at the mo- 
ment: if there was a striking shipwreck, 
as the wife of the captain, or any poi- 
soning case, as one of the victims. You 
have no idea of what is done, and you 
can’t be too cautious in dealing with the 
world.” 

Not having had many dealings with 
the world, I knew little of either its wick- 
edness or its shifts, and had no desire to 
know more. 

“We judged them,” said Miss Isabel, 
“or at least some of them, from the com- 
position and spelling. Not, however, 
that these are always infallible guides. 
I remember on one occasion getting a 
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letter from Mrs. Haveron, the distin- 
guished authoress, and she spelt receive, 
recieve. J can quite recall my feelings 
of astonishment even now. And the 
Young Men's Society here recently ask- 
ed the Hon. Mr. Blaze—the cabinet 
minister, you know —to lecture under 
their auspices, and the secretary of the 
society showed me his answer, in which 
he said that had it been in his power he 
would have considered it an honor and 
a privilege to lecture to such a society as 
theirs—theirs being spelt ‘heres; so that 
you can hardly judge from spelling, or 
even composition. The tone of a let- 
ter is perhaps the safest thing to draw 
inferences from. People may have re- 
spectable intellect and education, and be 
altogether wanting in nobility of nature.” 

“IT think,” I said, “ people who answer 
an advertisement for the sake of getting 
a carte must have little to do, and not 
only want nobility of nature, but natural 
gumption.” 


I felt warmly to the Misses Douglas, 
very warmly, and was sure that I had 
planted a young friendship. We ar- 
ranged that they should visit me the fol- 
lowing Saturday, when we could go more 
fully into matters and come to some 
decision. 

I returned in as good spirits as I had 
left in the morning. The winter day had 
closed in, but on the deep dark gray of 
the heavens stars glittered by millions— 
stars that have struck delight and awe 
into every thinking mind since the cre- 
ation. Delight and keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, the rebound from the dreariness 
that had wellnigh overpowered me, was 
what I felt on this night rather than awe. 
On arriving at home, instead of the 
blank, dull comfort of a room emptied 
of inhabitants, eyes were watching my 
coming, and looked uncommonly bright 
when I came. 

“How I have been wearying for you!” 
said my guest. ‘Do you know I helped 
wash, and I cooked the dinner, and I've 
got tea all ready, and we are just waiting 
for you? What kind of day have you 
had?” 
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“Delightful: it has been a complete 
success from beginning to end.” 

“Like mine.” ‘ 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when the door-bell rang—a full, 
loud, imperative ring. She started and 
exclaimed, ‘‘That’s his ring! How has 
he found me out ?” 

I listened, and heard a voice say to 
Margaret in quick tones, “Is there a 
young lady staying here ?” 

“There are two—”’ 

“Just let me see them, will you ?” and, 
as Margaret told afterward, Mr. Hamil- 
ton pushed past her before she had time 
to prevent him, and walked straight into 
the middle of the dining-room. His eye 
seized Miss C. December instantly. 

“T knew it,” he said. ‘What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

She had sunk back in her chair with 
her hands over her face. I had a good 
guess of who our visitor was, but I turn- 
ed to her and said, “ Will you explain? 
I took you in, knowing nothing of you, 
but I did not bargain for having my 
house filled with your friends and ac- 
quaintances, or whoever they may be: 
it is unreasonable. Besides, five shil- 
lings a week afford no extras.” 

Said the youth, ‘“ We shall go imme- 
diately. I'll give you any money,” tak- 
ing out his purse, “for your kindness to 
her, and if I can ever do anything for 
you, let me know. Madge, get your muf- 
flings, will you ?” 

“Stop, stop,” I said, “not so fast. 
Madge, as you call her, has been wash- 
ing and cooking all day, and is hardly 
fresh for a journey.” 

“Madge,” he said, going up to her, 
“how could you grieve me so?” 

She opened her hands and showed 
her face partly. I had thought that per- 
haps she was crying, but she was laugh- 
ing, and she said, “Grief improves some 
characters.” 

“Oh, Madge,” he said passionately, 


-“T hope that is not the way yours is to 


be improved.” 

“Jo,” she said, starting up, ‘‘ you could 
not think anything dismal had happened 
to me. You knew I was able to take 
care of myself.” ; 
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“There was nothing dismal or horrible 
I did not think of. I rushed backward 
and forward on the railway all night; I 
searched waiting-rooms and knocked up 
sleeping hotels; then early the next day 
I harked back to Athelford Lodge, and 
they were in a fine pickle there. Instead 
of getting any comfort, they made me 
feel as if I ought to be hanged.” 

“But you knew you could not be 
hanged ?” 

“Madge, have you no sense of your 
wickedness ?” 
_ “No, not a bit. I began to think we 
were acting very foolishly: I hardly 


hoped to convince you of that, and the 


only thing I could do was to disappear, 
and I did it.” 

“You certainly did it.” 

“Yes, I did it. But how did you find 


me out? I thought you could not find 
me out.” 

“Oh, the moment I saw your answer 
to my advertisement I hurried to the 
newspaper-office and begged to see the 
manuscript of it: they let me see it. It 
was in your writing, and the post-mark | 


was on the envelope. I came here to- 
day. I have been at all the doors on 
the other side of the street, and am here 
on my way up this side.” 

“The people must think you mad,” 
she said laughing. 

“You are enough to put any one 
mad.” 

Here was a romance to take possession 
of my staid quiet abode! It had asmuch 
“go” in it as would have floated a three- 
volume novel. I said to her, ‘* Miss What- 
ever-your-name-is, I think if you'll give 
us our tea, we shall be all the better for 

We began to know each other. 

“What did she say for herself, Miss 
Cowan, when she came ?” asked Jo. 

“She said I had plenty of room here, 
and she would stay if I liked.” 

“Well, I can’t be too grateful to you, 
Iamsure. What is to be the next move, 
Madge ?” 

“I am not going to move soon. Miss 
Cowan and I have arranged all that.” 

“Oh, indeed! What will Miss Doug- 
las say ?” 
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“T’ll tell you what she says,” I said: 
“T saw her to-day.” 

“That was your business?” Madge 
exclaimed. “How did you find out 
about them ?” 

“Oh, I answered their advertisement 
just as you did Mr. Hamilton’s. By the 
by, how did you manage to get your 
missive to the post-office without the 
knowledge of either me or my prime 
minister ?” 

“I gave the girl that brings the milk a 
sixpence to post it.” 

“You must allow she is not without a 
genius for management,” I said to Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘Well, Miss Douglas says 
you must choose yourself. If you wish 
to return she'll be glad to see you, but 
she thinks in the circumstances it may 
be as well you did not.” 

“I like the Misses Douglas well 
enough,” she said, ‘“‘ but I hate a school. 
I hate it!” 

“The Misses Douglas are to be here 
on Saturday, when you can confess your 
folly and ask forgiveness.” 

I left the room, being mindful to let 
them have their talk out by themselves. 
I declare I felt as interested in them as 
if I had known them all their lives. Mr. 
Hamilton stayed with us till next day, 
and I took an opportunity of having a 
wise word with him, and advised that in 
the mean time they should give up their 
matrimonial project, at least till Mr. Bird 
returned. 

“He may never return,” said Jo. 

“That is possible, though I would not 
suggest such a sad thing to Madge.” 

“Do you think I would?” 

The Misses Douglas: paid their visit, 
and I had Mr. Hamilton to meet them, 
and the result of our united wisdom was 
that Madge was to remain with me. I 
asked Jo to come to us every Saturday 
to stay till Monday, which he did: it was 
a wonderfully happy time of their lives 
and of mine—it was like an idyll. 
Madge went on with her education with 
my help, and I lived my own girlhood 
over again, the second edition being an 
improved one. We grew very close to 
each other, nor was I jealous of Jo or he 
of me. I knew that at whatever time 
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she might become his wife, I should still 
be admitted to share her joys and sor- 
rows, and his too, for I felt—to use an 
expressive Scotch word —that she was 
thirled to me. 


VI. 


Mr. Bird did not come back so soon 
as was expected, for, instead of coming 
home with the expedition, he left it on 
its return, and joined an exploring party 
in America; but he wrote to his daughter 
as he had opportunity, and she wrote 
regularly to him. Both sets of letters 
were as open to me as to her: his were 
the letters of a man with strong home 
feelings, possessed by a wander-craze 
and the enthusiasm of a naturalist. In 
the letter announcing at last his return 
he said, “If I were once more at home 
I'd settle for good and all. In watching 
the flora and fauna of other countries I 
have missed the happiness of watching 
the development of my own particular 
flower, but we shall have time to make 
up for that, hope. Are you neat-hand- 
ed and quick at the ‘ uptak,’ as my moth- 
er used to say? because I have about a 
shipload of specimens, which to arrange 
and classify and write about will take 
both of us some years to come. Tell 
Miss Cowan I owe her a deep debt of 
gratitude, and I am also grateful to Jo 
_ Hamilton for showing you attention. I'll 
telegraph when I touch the shore, so that 
I may not give you an undue surprise. 
Shall we know each other, I wonder? I 
study your carte a good while every day.” 

“What will your father say, Madge,” 
I asked, “when he knows how very at- 
tentive Jo has been to you?” 

“TI don’t know. I think he’ll be 
pleased.” 

“That you are to be stolen from him 
immediately ?” 

At last the telegram did come: Mr. 
Bird was to arrive on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, the very day that four years ago his 
daughter had made her way into my 
house in the gloaming. 

I made business out of doors that day, 
as I wished the father and daughter to 
meet for the first time alone. When I 
returned Madge came and seized me. 


“Come,”’ she said, ‘I want to show you 
papa.” 

do you do, Miss Cowan ?’’ he 
cried, as if he had known me from in- 
fancy, and from that moment I felt quite 
as if he had. He could make himself at 
home anywhere, and when Jo Hamilton 
arrived to dinner and we sat down to- 
gether, it seemed as if we had all grown 
intimate at once and without an effort. 
Mr. Bird had been accustomed to all 
kinds of society, and his stories and in- 
formation were, or appeared to be, with- 
out end. In the course of the evening 
he said, quite abruptly, “ Madge has been 
telling me, Jo, that you and she intend 
getting married.” 

“Yes,” said Jo. 

“Well, it’s a disappointment to me; 
but I am glad of it, and I hardly deserve 
to have her.” 

“Papa!” 

“It’s true. I might have stayed at 
home and looked after you, and then 
perhaps I would have had you to wait 
on me.” 

“But I can wait on you both. Jo will 
be out all day, you will be a good deal 
in, and I could help you quite well.” 

“All true, but I know a man likes to 
have his wife to himself, and he is right ; 
besides, Jo must live in the town and I 
must live in the country. Even the 
country here has a stifling effect after the 
polar seas and the Rocky Mountains, 
You have no idea how diminutive every- 
thing looks, and how subdued and 
civilized.” 

“If you were not very far away we 
could live with you, and Jo could go to 
town every day.” 

“Well, that might do.” 

They stayed a week, and then left, all 
three, for Eastwick, and I was once more 
alone; but Madge wrote to me every 
day, told me her marriage was to be in 
June, that Jo had got a delightful house 
in Eastwick, and that her father was in 
terms for a very beautiful place, half an 
hour from Eastwick by the train. ‘We 
think,” she wrote,” “that he'll live with 
us in winter, and we shall live with him 
in summer.” 

I missed her amazingly, but at this 
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time I was strong both in body and mind 
to bear it. Four years ago I had been 
utterly run down and all but helpless. 

Then she rushed in one day to bid me 
good-bye before she went to London 
with her father, who was going there to 
see his precious effects on their way to 
his new residence. 

““We shall be six weeks or more in 
London. Oh, Miss Cowan, I wish you 
were going with us!: How delightful it 
would be! and papa’s new house is to be 
all furnished and ready for us when we 
come back. You'll come there, will 
you? You'll come there when we come 
back? Papa told me to ask you.” 

“Certainly I'll come,” I said. 

“And I'll write to you all about Lon- 
don, and you'll write to me, and we'll 
meet at papa’s as soon as we return. 
How good you were to me four years 
ago! and what a foolish little being I 
was !—not that I am much else yet.” 
And away she went. 

In six weeks they were home, and 
Madge and Jo came to escort me for the 
week’s visit I had promised. I thought 
I would do all I could do in the way of 
helping Madge with advice in that time, 
and as her father was so soon to lose 
her, he ought to have her to himself as 
much as possible. 

Pleasant as he was at first, Mr. Bird 
improved on further acquaintance. Al- 
though he spent a good while every day 
at work among his treasures, he was 
nothing of a recluse or absent-minded 
student. His powers of observation were 
such that I think nothing escaped him, 
but you felt that he took human feeling 
into account, and did not watch his 
fellow-creatures as if they were merely 
specimens ; and there was not a particle 
of venom in his nature: he was not 
simple, but he had all the simplicity of 
a good man. 

I was sorry to leave—very sorry. 
Madge pressed me to stay, but Mr. Bird 
did not: he merely said he hoped I 
would come back soon; and I must say 
I went to my house, once more emptied 
of inhabitants, with a kind of heart-sick- 
ness, I had left a circle which seemed 
perfect, and I could not help a feeling 


of shut-outism; but the knowledge of 
their happiness gave me happiness—the 
kind of happiness one can live on ina 
quiet way. 

I was surprised when, a few days after, 
Mr. Bird came in just as I was sitting 
down to my early dinner. I was very 
glad to see him, and said, ‘“‘ Where is 
Madge? Why is she not with you?” 

“She did not know I was coming.” 

“TI wish you had brought her.” 

“TI might, but I wanted to speak to 
you. I have always felt that I have 
never thanked you enough for your kind- 
ness to her.” 

“T am infinitely more indebted to her 
than ever she has been to me. If she 
had not walked in that afternoon, I think 
I must have sunk into a state of imbe- 
cility: she saved me from that.” 

“Nonsense!” he said: “ you don’t look 
very like it.” 

“Not now, but then I did. I had been 
sorely bereaved; but I don’t know that 
I could make you understand the kind 
of state I was in.” 

“I have been sorely bereaved too in 
my time.” 

“Yes,” I said in a low voice—lI felt 
that without thinking I had probed an 
old wound—“ yes, but I was miserably 
weak.” 

“How many of us are strong ?” 

We were silent for atime. Margaret 
had taken the dinner things away, and 
we were standing by the fire, when he 
suddenly said, ‘Do I look very old?” I 
looked at him. ‘‘Grizzled and weather- 
beaten, you think ?” 

“Well, no,” I said, “not very.” 
“Do you think any woman would 
marry me ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think it very pos- 
sible.” 

“Would you marry me?” he said. 

I shall say no more about it. A love- 
match at forty or fifty is considered fair 
game to laugh at, as if love could ever 
be out of season. Be that as it may, 
Madge and Jo were not happier than 
we, and I say it, Let them laugh that 
like. The happiness of youth seems a 
thing of course, a birthright, and like 
the sleep of youth it is deep and uncon- 
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scious ; but in after life we are conscious 
of every atom of it. It is not a thing 
of course; it is a great nugget hit upon 
after years of barren toil; it is a light 
bursting from thick darkness; it is a 
well. of water in a weary land; it is 
rest, so far as anything in this world is 
rest. 

But to descend. I wondered how 
Madge and Jo would take this overturn 
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them, and I am ashamed of my mis- 
take even now. Next day Madge came 
alone: she flung her arms round my 
neck and said, “Miss Cowan, this was 
the one only thing wanting to make Jo 
and me perfectly happy.” There was 


nota base fibre in her nature. 


I have a son and daughter of my own. 
Perhaps I shall hardly be believed when 
I say that I do not know if they are dear- 
er to me than Madge. 


of affairs: it was possible they might 
not by any means like it. I wronged 
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ALIL, the Pacha, skilled in many things, 

In all the shrewd devices of the Franks, 
Wherewith they grind the world as in a mill, 
And blacken heaven with streams of smutty reek, 
Rose in the morning with a heavy heart. 

He with his proper hands could deftly make 
The vaporing engine, give it heat of life, 

And guide and govern its prodigious ways. 

He too could shape the rueful iron tubes 

That roar the death-bolts from their flaming jaws; 
And other things of less or greater ill, 

Accursed toys of the contriving Franks, 

That turn the world of Islam upside down, 

And shake the founded glories of the Faith. 

He knew to speak the bitter western tongues 

As though he drew them from his nurse’s milk, 
And growled and hissed their speeches at the Franks 
Until they held him of their brotherhood: 

With grief I say it! 


Halil in the morn— 
Being then advanced, not stricken,,in his years— 
Rose from his slumbers with a heart of lead, 
And such a thirst within his vitals too 
As one may suffer after having lain 
In writhing spasms; or having scorned the Law, 
And boozed and tippled with defiled ghiaours, 
Amidst their shameless, bare-faced girls, till wine 
Makes all the stars go reeling through the sky, 
And earth to slide and stagger from the feet 
By hellish magic. Halil called for drink, 
To slake the fire within him; and he drank 
As though he fed the monstrous appetite 
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For blessed water of the iron pots 

That urge his hissing engines. Then he clapped 
Palm against palm; and he who entered first 
Was his belovéd son, to make the grace 

Of morning salutation to his sire. 

The young man stood, downcast, with folded arms, 
Waiting a sign to kiss his father’s hand. 

But he, the Pacha, setting form aside, 

Cried in a passion, scarcely knowing why, 

As though a voice burst through him: “Listen, boy! 
My hour is come! This is the latest day 
Which I shall see on earth!” Whereat the son 
Was sorely troubled; for the Faithful know 
That words like these, aforetime often said 

By men beneath the shadow of their fate, 

Have often been fulfilled. And so he asked, 
With grave conjecture in his youthful face, 

After his father’s state. But when he heard 
That save the mystic thirst, now happily passed, 
The Pacha felt as sound and free from pain 

As he who stood before him, with a smile, 

The young man prattled of the power of dreams 
To vex the spirit,—unremembered dreams, 

That left no trace upon the memory 

Save a dull haze, with which their breath had blurred 
The steadfast mirror. As his issue spoke, 
Rather the love than logic in his words 

Assured the Pacha, and he laughed aloud 
Against his fancies; for the sun was high, 

And nature looked so vital that a thought 

Of death seemed strange and wholly out of place 
That laughing morn, yet dripping with a rain 
That fell till sunrise, in the month of June. 

So Halil Pacha donned his martial garb, 

Blue rich with gold; for 'twas our Sabbath-day, 
The Friday of the Franks; and who could say 
What ruling Pachas or Ambassadors, 

Or thronged dependants, after midday prayer, 
Might take their coffee and a pipe with him, 

Or watch his face as though they gazed upon 

A dial registering their coming fate? 

For he was mighty in himself, his state, 

His wealth, that gathered as the days went by, 
And mightier basking in the Sultan’s love. 


Now when the morning meal was past, and one 
Poured scented water o’er his outstretched hands, 
There came a bustle at the door, a sound 
Of lifted voices; and the Persian rug, 

Broidered with tinted wools, was thrust aside, 
And Fatima, a beldame of the place, 

Long widowed, mother of a single child, 
Thronged after by a crowd of feradjes, 

Dyed in the rainbow—galaxies of eyes 
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Clustered together, every several pair 
Looking a different light through cloudy folds 
Of scarce-concealing yachmags—fronted him. 
All classes of the quarter seemed to be 
Mixed in that mob of angry womanhood, 
Backing the widow as their orator, 
And giving spirit to her agile tongue. 
Here waved the sober garments of the poor, 
Slip-shod and hulking on untidy feet; 
There, purple, orange, green and bloody red, 
Rustled and flickered the abounding robes 
Of richer ladies, and from breast and brow 
Glimmered a priceless brilliant now and then, 
Sun-smitten, flaming, as the dainty dame 
Opened her silken garment, in the act 
To draw it tighter round her wrathful form. 
Halil was startled, as who might not be 
Before the splendor of those leveled eyes? 
And said, a little shaken from his poise, 
“What want ye, women?” “Justice! cried the dame; 
And then, more mildly: “Lo, the Prophet says, - 
‘He is not good who doth not on himself 
Justice,'—the selfsame justice he would mete 
Against another.” Then the Pacha said, 
Slowly, with caution: “What is your complaint? 
What need of justice have ye? against whom ?” 
The flood-gates of the dame’s excessive speech 
Burst open at the challenge: “Lo, the man 
Fronts you from yonder mirror! What my cause? 
Harken! You plan a garden for your taste, 
High-walled and ample, that the vulgar poor 
May never spy my lord’s luxurious ways 
When with his jeweled hussies—worse than poor— 
He takes an airing in his private grounds.— 
Ah, we have heard of that! Now answer me, 
What right have you to fence God’s land away 
From God's poor creatures? Nay, nor end you here: 
Little by little, day by day, you push 
Your wall beyond your boundaries, swallowing up 
The narrow plots and scanty breathing-space 
Of us poor people, till we live in night, 
At very noonday, on the land you leave. 
What shame deters you to perform by day, 
At night you compass; laying founding-stones 
In trenches, dug while those you plunder sleep, 
To waken ruined. Mark, my single case! 
Within my little garden every year 
I raised enough of potherbs, flowers and fruits 
To keep, and barely keep, my boy and me 
From close starvation. You have cut the sun— 
God's sun, not yours, I tell you once again !— 
With your high wall from looking at my plants, 
And now they wither, nor bear flower nor fruit,— 
And God alone can tell our future!” Here 
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The widow wept; and some around the dame 
Twittered, like sparrows in the early morn, 
Their heads commingled. Others, standing shy 
Upon the outskirts of the gaudy flock, 


Cooed, breast to breast, like sunny doves; and some 


Scolded, like magpies, fiercely to themselves, 
For want of listeners. Halil only smiled. 
Then cried another, fine in purple silk, 
Lifting her henna-tinted hand that blazed 
With a round ruby, lady by her mien: 

“Shame on you, Pacha! You have taken our seat 
Upon the hill-side, where we sat and looked 
At holy Asia as the sun went down,— 

Ay, and defiled it, made it lairs for dogs 

In heaps of rubbish!’ Here the better sort 
Essayed a groan, that ended in a sigh 

Half full of tears,—the woman’s way, good lack! 
Others declaimed in various treble tones. 

One said the digging had destroyed her well; 
Another that her windows all were blind 
Against the growing wall; another vowed 

She had been robbed of pics on pics of land 
By limits falsely run. Halil began 

To look around him, with his eyes upturned, 
As though he saw the planets through the roof 
And held no commerce with terrestrial things. 
By this the beldame, reaching out her neck, 
Her eyes no longer running, found a tongue.— 

“Your heart is hard; I see it in your face; 

But tremble, Pacha, lest the sorrowing poor 
Should cry against you! For that sacred cry 
Finds soonest entrance into Allah’s ears: | 

Yea, while the very prayers of holy men 

Stand humbly waiting!" Halil smiled again; 
For he was skeptical and weak of faith, 

Like almost all our men of high degree, 

And scarce saw God in anything, they say,— 
Praise be to Allah, that such souls are damned! 


But here his patience failed him. ‘Get ye gone !"— 


He cried, as though he shouted to his men 
Amidst the clattering engines—‘Get ye gone! 
Ye flock of talking parrots, badly taught 
By shallow knaves, my noted enemies! 
And you, ill-boding raven, evil-eyed, 
To whom another's pleasure is offence! 
Ye know no more of custom nor of law 
Than yawping geese, ye painted harridans! 
_ Forgetful of your sex, and what is due 
To man, your master, you confront me here— 
Loose-tonged and shameless as the Pera-girls 
Who sell their favors ;—and on what pretext ? 
To judge a thing I have already judged, 
As witness by my actions!” Such his wrath 
That even the widow trembled, and the rout 
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Of party-colored woman, like a flock 

Of frightened quail, all huddled in a mass, 

And looked for cover. But the widow paused, 
Raising her warning finger, and exclaimed: 
“God judge between us!—ay, this very day, 

God judge between us!” In a swaying throng, 
Treading on others’ toes and heels and robes, 
The frightened women blundered to escape, 

And in a hurried stream poured through the door, 
Wild-eyed, alarmed, without precedency, 

And the room darkened. Halil Pacha laughed, 
A low, sly laugh of comfortable power ;' 

For all his rage was feigned. He cared no more, 
Save that it wearied him and stole his time, 

For all the female clatter he had heard 

Than for the baying of a pack of curs. 


The Pacha ordered coffee in the air, 
A pipe to follow it, and forth he walked 
To view his works; the new kiosk, the pond, 
That with reflected lightning seemed to flash 
When gold and silver fishes darted through; 
The flanking walls, at which the dame had railed, 
Whose cunning course had won him roods of land. 
He saw, and tittered softly to himself 
In self-approval. It was wonderful 
The day that lay around him; such a day 
As makes the stranger, looking o’er Stamboul, 
Say to himself devoutly: “I have reached 
As near to heaven as mortal in the flesh 
Can hope to compass.” Woodbine, flaming pinks, 
The pendant blossoms of the acacia, 
The yellow broom just gilding all the hills, 
Made every breeze so heavy with perfume 
That it was laggard, as with filmy wings 
It swept across the senses, dying out 
In satiate murmurs. Everywhere one looked, 
Were knots of roses staring at the sun 
With the first wonder of awakened love, 
Opened from rim to centre, breathing balm; 
And maiden buds were asking that their lord 
Would enter in their sweet virginity, 
And make them flowers, to peer their sisterhood. 
God in His Summer walked across the land, 
And all was living with the fervid heat 
Of re-creation out of wintry void. 
The Pacha gazed enraptured. At his feet 
Lay the blue Bosphorus overblown with sails, 
The smoky waters of the Golden Horn; 
And, o’er Seraglio Point, the mounted isles, 
And silver glimmer of the Marmora, 
Were spread before him. Dolma-Bagtché raised 
Its central hall of the Ambassadors 
Almost beneath him. There his master dwelt, 
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Both Pope and Sovereign, in double power, 
Above a patient people prone to yield; 
And he who ruled the souls and lives of men, 
Held him above the others in his heart, 
And sought for ways to honor him. Afar, 
Like a white glacier slidden to the sea, 
Rested the marble walls of Beylerbey, 
Where the French Empress took her ease one time,— 
Alas, for fortune! Then his brooding eyes 
Fell on the stretches of the cypress waste, 
That long array of grimly marshaled trees, 
Crowning the hill-tops with their dusky lines, 
And ever growing as the passing hours, 
Until they threaten to absorb the space 
From Scutari to far, off Kadikeni; 
Beneath whose shade the tomb-stones stood so close, 
So numberless, that Cheops, in his day, 
Might with the mass have built his pyramid. 
As Halil Pacha gazed, the prophecy, 
So strangely made against himself that morn, 
Came to his memory, and he slowly sought, 
Buried in gloomy fancies, such a spot 
As sorted with his mood; there seated him, 
Under the shadow of the lofty wall 
Cursed by the widow. 

The Pipe-bearer came, 
Fetching the frothing Moka and the pipe; 
But looked aghast, considering the spot 
Where sat the Pacha. Then he stooped, and touched 
The dusty ground, his mouth and bended head 
In deep obeisance, speaking under-breathed, 
Though hastily with terror: “Does my lord 
Sit here to court the danger of the place? 
But yesterday the builder said to us, 
‘Keep from that wall, I warn ye. It is sprung 
Out of the level, and will fall unless 
I buttress it securely.’” ‘‘ Look ye now,” 
Said Halil sharply, “if the wall should fall, 
It must descend on saucy Fatima, 
Outward, not inward. ‘Tis the law of things, 
As told by English Newton, lines direct 
Rule falling bodies.” So he sat and smoked, 
Complacent that his Pipe-bearer was stunned 
Before his learning. But the boy’s white face 
Woke pity in the Pacha’s heart; he rose 
With, “Well, to please you;” for he loved the lad, 
And followed him with patience to a seat 
By an acacia, burdened with its bloom, 
Shadowed and cooled. The youthful Pipe-bearer 
Went gayly to his duties in the house. 
Once more the Pacha looked half wearily 
Upon the smoking steamers and the sails, 
The crowded bridges and the Asian hills, 
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In ghiaours’ mouths despite our cleansing Faith, 
Within whose vault the triumph of the arch, 

In combination vast and multiform, 

Shines in primeval splendor ages through, 

To shame the mockeries of modern art. 

He saw the airy minarets, the towers, 

The many ant-hills of the great bazar; 

And rising slowly out of Marmora, 

A cloud with lightning shining on its breast, 
That growled and grumbled to itself, and frowned 
A distant menace over sea and land. 

All this he saw, half conscious of the sight, 
Lost in a dream evoked by hope as false 

As ever cheated boyhood of its toys. 

The day was close and hot beneath the tree, 
And countless bees were flying in the air, 

Lured by the honeyed blossoms; and a beam 
Of blinding sunlight, turn howe’er he would, 
Seemed ever piercing through the foliage, bent 
On finding out the Pacha’s dazzled eyes. 

The bees buzzed fiercely round his creeping ears, 
The wicked sunbeam more persistent grew, 

And Halil Pacha, with a pettish stamp, 

Arose and, all unconscious of his aim, 

Walked to the shadow of the wall again, 

And im the grateful quiet sat him down, 
Unvexed by bees or sunbeams. When the lad 
Came running forward, with another pipe 
Lighted and fuming, and beheld his lord 
Reseated, smiling, by the dreaded wall, 

He muttered something to himself, then fell, 
And laid his master’s slipper to his cheek, 

And, like a dog just spurned away, looked up 
With such imploring eyes of stricken love, 

That Halil Pacha, uttering not a word, 

Arose once more, and, following the boy, 

Went moodily into his new kiosk, 

And on the yielding cushions flung him down 
With half a groan of discontent, and frowned, 
And motioned sternly to the open door, 
Through which the stripling stole reluctantly, 
Turning half round upon the garden-walk, 

And looking sadly back, a score of times, 
Through flowing tears. He dared not disobey. 
But when he reached the palace, through the glass 
’ Of the great window, facing the kiosk, 

He fixed his eyes upon the gilded door 

As though he never meant to quit his ward. 
While thus he stood, a pebble from the street 
Flew o’er the wall, and crashing through the glass 
Powdered his eyes with splinters sharp and cruel. 
And he, in raging suffering fled, and sought 
The fountain-side, to bathe his wounded eyes. 
Summoned the waiting eunuchs to his aid, 
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And made the sexless things, like healing crones, 
Peer in his eyes for shivers haply left. 

But when he felt at ease, once more his thoughts 
Turned on the Pacha and a needed pipe. 

Yet bleeding from his face, he stuffed the bowl, 
Careless through terror, placed a coal atop, 

And, vainly striving to out-run his fears, 

Fled with his burden to the fair kiosk. 

The Pacha was not there! With burning eyes 
He scanned the shadow cast by every tree: 

No sign of Halil Pacha; not a wreath 

Escaping faintly from his dying pipe. 

“Great Allah!” shrieked the lad; for there he sat, 

His almost god, beneath the leaning wall; 

And carelessly, as one absorbed in thought, 

The Pacha with a mattock in his hand— 

For all the ground was strown with idle tools— 
Was picking at the huge foundation-stones 

That propped the wall. Before the quailing sight 
Of the fear-stricken boy, his master seemed 

A helpless instrument in fortune’s hands, 
Working a purpose out against himself 

With blind devotion; pulling ruin down, 

As by conception, on his very head. 

Choking a cry that wellnigh broke his heart, 
The stripling bounded headlong toward the spot. 

' But ere three steps were taken, all the air 
Was filled with dust and clamor, and the wall 
Yawned, and he saw the widow’s house beyond 
Staring with peopled windows through the rift ; 
And next he saw the Pacha where he lay 
Covered with ruins, caught by both his legs, 
Alive, and struggling to be free; and then 
A mighty fragment of the coping-stone, 

. From off the wall yet standing, edgewise fell; 
And where the sword of Justice cleaves the neck, 
Just ’twixt the head and shoulders, struck his lord,— 
And all was ended! Groveling on his knees, 
Ten paces from the Pacha, sank the boy, 

And bowed his head toward Mecca as in prayer, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ Kismet, kismet !""—it is fate. 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 


H AVING organized an expedition to 
the great Lake Okechobee, some 
thirty miles due west from the Indian 
River Inlet, we hired a wagon and pair 
of mules to carry our tents and neces- 
sary baggage, but, no other animals 
being attainable, only those of us who 
were fit for a tramp of nearly a hundred 
miles could go. Colonel Vincent, Mac- 
leod and Herbert of the Victoria, Cap- 
tain Marris, Roberts and myself, with 
the two pilots, Pecetti and Weldon, as 
' guides, and Tom and a negro whom we 
picked up at Capron for cooks—ten men 
in all, well armed—we were strong enough 
to ensure respect from any roving party 
of Seminoles who might have been 
tempted to rob a weaker party. There 
are at this time, it is supposed, two or 
three hundred of these Indians in the 
region between Lake Okechobee and the 
Keys, descendants of a few Seminoles 
who concealed themselves in these in- 
accessible fastnesses when the greater 
part of their nation was sent West in 
1842. They plant some corn on the isl- 
ands of the Everglades, but live princi- 
pally by the chase. Hitherto they have 
not been hostile to the whites, but as they 
increase in numbers faster than the white 
settlers, it is not impossible that they may 
reoccupy Southern Florida sooner or 
later, it being, in fact, a region suited only 
to the roving hunter. 

Our naturalists preferring to remain 
here and collect skins, they went on 
board the Pelican, from which, having 
procured supplies, we started on the 
morning of the 1oth of March, on a 
road which led into the pine woods, due 
west. Thirty years ago, when Fort Ca- 
pron was an important military post, this 
was the great road across the State to 
Tampa Bay, connecting a chain of forts 
by which the Seminoles were gradually 
pressed down to the Everglades: now it 
is a mere track, hardly visible except to 
the keen-eyed woodsman. 

The first day we made about twenty 
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miles through a forest of yellow pine, 
such as stretches along the Southern 
coast from Virginia to Alabama, the trees 
standing thirty or forty feet apart, with 
little underbrush. Here and there we 
came upon a hummock of good soil, 
covered with the live-oak, magnolia and 
cabbage-palm, all interlaced with vines 
and creepers, so as to form an almost 
impassable jungle. Now the road would 
lead into a wide savannah or meadow, 
waving with grass and browsed by herds 
of wild cattle and deer. In these mea- 
dows were set bright, mirror-like lakes, 
the abodes of water-fowl and wading 
birds, black bass, and the grim alligator, 
which in these solitudes, not being im- 
pressed with the fear of man, will hardly 
trouble himself to move out of the way. 
March in this region corresponding to 
May in the Middle States, the birds were 
in full spring song in every thicket—the 
cardinal, the nonpareil, the mocking- 
bird, and our old familiar robin, whose 
cheerful note greets the traveler all over 
North America. Up and down the great 
pine trunks ran the red and gray squir- 
rels, the little brown hare scudded through 
the palmetto scrub, and the turkey-buz- 
zards floated above our heads in long, 
easy circles. Pd 

So we fared on our way till about 4 
P. M., when we made our camp on a 
clear branch or creek which issued from 
a lake near by, and while some of the 
party went to look for a deer, Captain 
Herbert and I took our rods and went 
up the creek toward the lake. Casting 
our spoons into a deep hole, we soon 
took a mess of bass and pike, which 
were very abundant and eager to be 
caught, when, as we were preparing to 
return to camp, we suddenly saw an al- 
ligator about eight feet long quietly steal- 
ing toward us. I seized a young pine 
tree about as thick as my arm, and made 
for him. Not at all alarmed, the beast 
opened his jaws and advanced, hissing 
loudly. I brought down my club with 
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full force upon his head, but it seemed 
to produce no impression: he still ad- 
vanced as I retreated battering his skull. 

“What is that brute’s head made of?” 
inquired Herbert as he came to my as- 
sistance with another club; and between 
us we managed to stun the hard-lived 
reptile, and left him on the ground. 

The hunters brought in a young buck 
and two turkeys, so that we had a plen- 
tiful supper after our tramp. 

“At what season do the deer breed 
here, Mr. Weldon ?” asked Colonel Vin- 
cent as we sat in front of the tent smok- 
ing after supper. 

“They breed all the year through, sir, 
and are always in order to kill: they are 
quite different from your Northern deer.” 

“They are much smaller than the 
Canadian deer,” said the colonel, “and 
not as fat. When do you find them in 
the best condition ?” 

“Tn the spring—say next month, when 
the grass is fresh and tender—our veni- 
son is best. I think they are more plenty 
since the Indians left Florida.” 

“You are not old enough to remember 
the Seminole war ?” said Morris. 

“No, sir: it happened before my day; 

but Mr. Pecetti can remember it, I reck- 
on.” 
“Indeed I can,” said Pecetti: “I was 
about sixteen when it broke out. I was 
living with Captain Dammitt at New 
Smyrna when the Indians burned all 
the houses along the Hillsboro’ River. 
You saw those stone chimneys and ruins 
just below Loud’s on the creek? Well, 
‘ there stood a splendid sugar plantation, 
with the finest buildings in East Florida : 
they cost one hundred thousand dollars, 
as I've heard tell, and belonged to two 
men from New York by the name of 
Dunham and Griswold. Well, sir, the 
Indians burned and destroyed every- 
thing, and carried off the niggers. The 
whites all came across the river to Dam- 
mitt’s: he lived where Major Allen does 
now.” 

“Did the Indians pursue them ?” 

“No, sir: they were too busy plunder- 
ing and burning. I think they had no 
boats, either: we took care to bring them 
all across before the Indians got there. 
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We were about ten men and a dozen 
women and children there at Dammitt’s. 
We could see the red devils running up 
and down and dancing about the fires, 
and we could hear their yells. I think 
there were about thirty in the gang, 
under Wild Cat. As soon as we could 
get away we all went off to Augustine 
for safety. The next year I enlisted in 
a company of scouts, and served most 
of the time during the war.” 

“Did you see much fighting ?”’ inquired 
the colonel. 

“Plenty of marching, but not much 
fighting: you see, we couldn’t often find 
the Indians. They won’t often fight un- 
lesthey have the advantage. Oh, they 
are smart! Then they know the country 
so well that they can always keep out 
of your way if they choose. The biggest 
fight I ever saw was on Lake Okechobee, 
where we are going. Old Zack Taylor 
was in command, and I was in the spy 
company with Morgan. The spies and 
volunteers under Colonel Gentry led the 
way, and we found the Indians in a thick 
hummock, with palmetto scrub and saw- 
grass in front, all covered with a foot of 
water. It was a terrible strong position : 
every tree had an Indian marksman in 
it, all covered up with moss, so that we 
could not see them. As soon as we en- 
tered the scrub they opened fire: we 
gave them shot for shot, but they picked 
off our officers from the trees. Gentry 
was killed, and a good many more, and 
the volunteers began to get discouraged, 
and many of them had business in the 
rear. There were about two hundred 
and fifty of us against five hundred Semi- 
noles, and we were driven back upon 
the regulars. The Fourth and Sixth In- 
fantry, about five hundred strong, now 


_took our place, and charged with a yell 


right through the scrub into the hum- 
mock. The Indians fought well, but they 
couldn’t face the bayonet, and in five 
minutes they were gone. They had the 
lake right behind them, and escaped 
along the beach. We had twenty-six 
killed, five of them officers, and one 
hundred and twelve wounded. We 
found ten dead Indians on the ground, 
and how many dead and wounded they 
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carried off we could not tell. They lost 
heavily, though, and retreated to the 
south, and we couldn’t bring them to 
action again.” 

“How many did you kill?” inquired 
the colonel. ; 

“Well, I know I ‘saved’ one, for I saw 
him tumble out of the tree when I fired. 
—Your father was in that fight, Weldon: 
I saw him shoot an Indian two hundred 
yards off, as they were retreating, but that 
one did not go much farther.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard him tell the story. 
The Indians were right savage against 
my father for guiding the regulars into 
their country, and years after that fight 
a party of them came up from the Ewer- 
glades and murdered a family at the 
Musquito Lagoon, thinking it was father’s 
house and family, for we had lived there 
at one time.” 

About two o'clock that night we were 
disturbed by the mules, which had been 
staked out to graze hard by, and which 
retreated toward the camp to the end 
of their ropes, snorting with terror. The 
dogs rushed to the scene of disturbance, 
and appeared to have a fight with some 
animal which escaped in the woods. 
Our guides thought it was a panther, and 
at daylight they started, with Morris and 
myself and all the dogs, to hunt for it. 
The hounds soon hit the trail, which we 
followed into a cypress swamp about 
half a mile from the camp, in the midst 
of which they started a large panther, 
which, being hotly pressed by the hounds, 
treed in a big live-oak on the farther side 
of the swamp. When we came up we 
plainly saw the beast lying out on a 
branch which stretched horizontally from 
the trunk about twenty-five feet from the 
ground. 

“Now,” said Pecetti, ‘‘ you two fire first, 
and if you don’t kill, Weldon and I will 
_ be ready. Aim at the heart.” 

Morris and I fired, and the panther 
sprang from the tree among the dogs, 
which all piled on him at once. There 
was a confused mass of fur rolling on 
the ground, snarling and snapping, for 
half a minute: then the panther broke 
loose and was making off, when Weldon 
put half a dozen buck-shot in his head, 
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and he rolled over and over, so nearly 
dead that when the dogs mounted him 
again he could do no mischief. He had 
badly cut both the deer-hounds, however, 
which had been the first to seize him: 
Weldon’s fox-hounds, having more ex- 
perience with this sort of game, had kept 
clear of his claws. It was a fine male, 
measuring eight feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, and we took the skin 
for a trophy. The tenacity of life in 
these large cats is very great. One of 
our balls had penetrated the chest, and 
the other had broken the fore leg, but 
he was still able to shake off the dogs, 
and would probably haye escaped but 
for Weldon’s shot. 

Passing along a slight ridge near a 
lake next morning, we came suddenly 
upon what is called a “limestone sink” 
—a round hole in the ground about six 
feet in diameter, and walled up with 
limestone, as if artificially. It was in 
the midst of a thicket of bay and saw- 
palmetto, and was twenty feet deep to 
the water. We sounded the depth of the 
water, which was clear and sweet, and 
found it fifteen feet deep, and expanding 
laterally to unknown proportions and ex- 
tent. At these places the ground some- 
times caves in, leaving a deep pit of con- 
siderable extent, containing water and 
fish. Williams, an historian of Florida, 
believes that these lime-sinks mark the 
courses of subterranean rivers, and states 
that many large ponds are formed in the 
same way. Their waters sink in the dry 
season, and their bottoms become rich 
meadows of grass and feed herds of 
cattle, but during the rainy season the 
sinks cannot receive all the water, which 
fills the low grounds and swarms with 
fish and alligators. 

About ten miles from our previous 
night’s camp we came to an immense 
drowned meadow, where the water stood 
from two to three feet deep, and were 
obliged to keep some miles to the north 
of our course in order to get round it, 
Having done this, we struck a ridge run- 
ning nearly north and south, and west 
of the wet prairie, on which the old mil- 
itary road from Capron to the lake for- 
merly ran, but it is now nearly effaced and 
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grownover. We followed this ridge some 
eight or ten miles to the site of Fort Lloyd, 
and then struck out west for the lake, 
some ten miles distant, through a pine 
forest. Having to diverge so far from 
our course, we were obliged to camp for 
the night some miles from Okechobee, at 
the site of another military post, of which 
nothing now remains but the name on 
the map—Fort Swearingen. If the Brit- 
ish army swore terribly in Flanders, our 
troops probably cursed not a little in Flor- 
ida, where they frequently could not find 
in a day’s march dry land enough tocamp 
upon, and the above post was no doubt 
appropriately named by those wet and 
weary warriors. Being now in the Indian 
country, we had since leaving Capron 
kept an armed guard at night, with which 
and our watchful dogs we felt safe. 

The next morning, March 13, we 
breakfasted upon a couple of gophers or 
land-tortoises which the men had found 
the day before in the pine woods. These 


creatures are about eighteen inches long, 
and weigh twelve or fifteen pounds. A 
stew of the gopher and the terminal buds 


of the cabbage-palm is a favorite Florida 
dish. About noon we came suddenly 
upon the shore of the great lake Oke- 
chobee, which extends away to the west 
and south as far as the eye can reach: 
in fact, the shores are so low as to be in- 
visible at any distance. This is by far 
the largest sheet of water in the State, 
being about forty miles long and thirty 
wide, but it is not deep. It contains on 
the western side several islands, which 
are occupied by the Seminoles. To the 
south and east of this lake are the Ever- 
glades, or Grassy Lakes, a region where 
land and water are mingled — rivers, 
lakes, dry islands and wet marshes all 
jumbled together in confusion, and ex- 
tending over many hundred square miles, 
the chosen abode of the alligator, the 
gar-fish, the snapping turtle, the moc- 
casin snake, and other hideous and fe- 
rocious creatures more or less mythical, 
and recalling those earlier periods in 
the earth’s history when the great mon- 


sters, the Ichthyosauri and the Plesio-. 


saurg wallowed ‘and crawled over the 
continents. 
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We made our camp in a grove near 
the lake, almost on the spot where Tay- 
lor fought his battle in 1838. As soon 
as this was done the pilots went in search 
of a tree to make canoes. They found 
not far off a large cypress which served, 
and by the next night they had completed 
two canoes, each about twelve feet long 
and eighteen inches wide, suitable for 
navigating the lake and able to carry 
four men each. In the mean time we 
had commenced hostilities against the . 
alligators, which were here very large, 
bold and numerous. They lay basking 
in the sun upon the beach in front of 
our camp, some of them fifteen feet 
long, and it became necessary to drive 
them away, lest they should devour our 
dogs, or even our mules, for some of 
these monsters looked able to do it. We 
opened fire upon them with repeating 
rifles, and if any Indians were within 
hearing they must have supposed that 
General Taylor had come back again, 
such was the rapidity of our fusillade, 
The brain of the alligator is small, and 
developed chiefly in the region of de- 
structiveness; but after a dozen were 
killed and many more wounded, it seem- 
ed to dawn upon their perceptions that 
this part of the lake was unsafe, and 
they gradually took themselves away. I 
disapprove of killing animals for mere 
sport, and destroy not deliberately except 
when I wish to use them for food; but 
the alligator is.the enemy of all living 
creatures, the tyrant of the waters, and 
the death of one saves the lives of hun- 
dreds of other animals. So blaze away 
at the ‘gators, O ye Florida tourists !—you 
will not kill many of them, any way: 
their shells are too thick—but spare the 
pelicans, who are a harmless race of 
fisherfolk, like ourselves. 

There were great numbers of large 
turtles in the lake, Chelonura and Tri- 
onyx, from two to three feet long; gar- 
fish also, almost as big as the alligators. 
These mailed warriors, like the knights 
of old, exercise their prowess chiefly 
upon the defenceless multitudes of the 
fresh waters, but I have heard of half a 
large alligator being found in the stomach 
of a shark at a river mouth. In spite of 
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all these destroyers, the lake swarmed 
with fish. Pecetti could generally get 
enough black bass, pike or perch at one 
or two casts of his net to feed our whole 
party if at any time it happened that they 
would not bite at the hook. 

A curious feature of the lake and river 
scenery is the floating island. This is 
principally formed of the water-lettuce, 
or Pistia, an aquatic plant with long 
roots which descend to the bottom. 
These beds of Pistia become matted to- 
gether with grass and weeds, so as to be 
thick enough to bear the weight of small 
animals, and even sometimes of man. 
In strong winds these islands break loose 
from their anchorage and float away for 
miles, till they bring up in some quiet 
bay, where the plants again take root. 
Lake Okechobee contains many of these 
floating meadows, which are a great re- 
sort for ducks and water-towl. In fact, 
one would think that all the ducks, divers, 
herons, curlews, ibises, cranes and waders 
generally had assembled here in mass 
meeting. Among them are those rare 
and beautiful species, the scarlet ibis, 
roseate spoonbill and black- necked stilt. 
The ducks, being birds of passage, spend- 
ing their summers up North, are ac- 
quainted with men and their arts, and 
are comparatively shy, but the native 
birds. are very tame and can easily be 
approached. 

I was awakened the next morning at 
sunrise by sounds from the woods as of 
a gang of ship-carpenters or caulkers at 
work, It was the great ivory-billed wood- 
pecker (Picus principalis) tearing off the 
bark and probing the dead trees for in- 
sects and grubs, and making a noise which 
could plainly be heard half a mile in the 
still morning air. Another sound of a 
different character now made itself heard 
from the swamps. Itwas something like 
the bellowing of bulls, and proceeded 
from the old male alligators calling to 
their mates. This indicates the coming 
of spring, the breeding-season of. these 
creatures. William Bartram, who: trav- 
eled in East Florida a hundred years 
ago, gives a thrilling account of the ter- 
rible combats which he witnessed in the 
St. John’s River between these rival 
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champions, who did not hesitate to at- 
tack him in his boat. 

The next day, March 15, being in want 
of meat, Colonel Vincent, Doctor Mac- 
leod, Morris and I started for a hunt, 
taking Pecetti for guide, since nothing is 
easier than to get lost in this wilderness. 
We kept up the lake-shore to the north 
on the sandy beach, toward the mouth 
of the Kissimmee River, which here 
enters the lake. This is a deep and 
rapid stream, which drains the great wet 
prairies to the north, and in the rainy 
season must carry a large volume of wa- 
ter. Like the lake, it has great patches 
of water-lettuce, which in some places 
almost bridge the channel. Much of its 
course is through swamps, though in some 
places the pine barrens and live-oak 
hummocks approach its banks. It con- 
tains immense quantities of fish—pike, 
bass and perch. 

In the first hummock which we reach- 
ed the colonel shot a buck, and I got 
two young turkeys from a flock. As we 
emerged from this hummock the guide 
spied a herd of wild cattle feeding on 
the prairie about half a mile off, and by 
his direction we crept through the scrub 
as far as it afforded cover, and then trust- 
ed to the high grass for concealment till 
we got within a hundred yards of the 
herd, which consisted of about twenty 
cows and calves, with a couple of bulls. 
The doctor and colonel fired together 
and brought down a heifer. A big bull 
immediately charged toward the smoke 
and report of the guns, for he could not 
see us. On he came, head down and 
tail erect, bellowing with rage—a mag- 
nificent animal of brindled color, with an 
immensely heavy neck and shoulder, like 
a bison, but without the mane. When 
within fifty yards I fired at his head: the 
ball struck him full in the forehead and 
staggered him, but he shook his head 
and kept straight for us. I gave him 
another shot, which struck him in the 
chest and turned him, when Pecetti gave 
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him sixteen buck-shot in the shoulder - 


from his big double-barrel, which brought 
him down, dying bravely in defence of 
his family. ° 

“His carcase is too old and tough to 
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be of any good,” said the guide, “but 
I'll take off his hide; the heifer will give 
us meat enough.” 

While he was butchering, Morris re- 
turned to the camp and sent out Tom 
with the wagon to bring in the beef and 
venison. It was not long before a flock 
of turkey-buzzards appeared in sight and 
floated in circles above our heads, wait- 
_ ing for our departure to begin their feast. 
It was formerly the opinion of naturalists 
that these birds were guided by scent in 
the discovery of the dead animals upon 
which they feed, but later investigations 
show that they are led by their acute 
vision; and my own experience con- 
vinces me that this is the fact. As we 
were returning to camp through the 
hummock, Pecetti killed a large rattle- 
snake: it was over five feet long, and as 
thick as the calf of a man’s leg. 

Said the colonel, “I have always heard 
that these snakes are very numerous in 
Florida, but this is the first I have seen. 
Please take off the rattles for me, Mr. 
Pecetti, if you don’t want them yourself.” 

“Not I!” said he: “they’re no curios- 
ity tome. You would see plenty of them 
a month or later. You see, it isa 
creature that don’t like cold, and it keeps 
in its hole in winter.” 

“They are plenty in summer, then ?” 

“Yes, indeed! I kill some in my door- 
yard every summer. I saw a curious 
thing last July. I was sitting at the door 
one morning, and a rattlesnake almost 
as big as this came in under the garden 
gate, with a big black-snake chasing 
him. The black-snake was much the 
quicker, and soon had him by the neck. 
He coiled round the rattlesnake as quick 
as a flash, and strangled him. Then he 
bit off his head, and went off the same 
way he came. I have seen that thing 
twice, and I never molest a black-snake, 
though they do take my chickens now 
and then.” 

“Were you ever bitten ?” 

“T never was, but I have lost dogs and 
cattle by their bites. One of my neigh- 
bors was out hunting and killed a rattle- 
snake that lay across the path: he took 
hold of it after it was dead to move it 
away, and as he took it by the neck his 
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fingers slipped and the teeth scratched 
his thumb. He cut the place and suck- 
ed it, and then went on. Soon he began 
to feel sick. He tied his handkerchief 
tight round his arm, hung up his deer 
and started for home. He had about 
two miles to go, and he had to lie down 
and rest several times, he got so weak. 
As soon as he got home he drank a pint 
of raw whisky, and though he is a tem- 
perance man and not used to liquor, it 
had no effect till he took a second pint: 
that made him drunk and killed the poi- 
son, but, though he is a very powerful 
man, he did not get over it for three 
months. Iam more afraid of the mocca- 
sins than the rattlesnakes, for they are 
more wicked and spiteful, and don’t give 
any warning. I wonder we don’t see 
them about here. They are generally 
plenty in swamps, but perhaps the alli- 
gators and gar-fish eat them. I know 
them big white birds do—the gannets 
some call them. Doctor White calls 
them the wood ibis: they live on snakes 
and young alligators.” 

“More power to their elbows, then !” 
said the colonel. ‘I will never shoot them 
if such are their habits.” 

“But what is very curious,” said Pe- 
cetti, ‘‘is that the alligators will not med- 
dle with the gannets while they are alive: 
if you shoot one the alligators will eat it.” 

“Do they eat other birds ?” 

“Indeed they do: ducks, cranes, her- 
ons, any other kind except gannets, they 
will catch whenever they can get the 
chance.” 

“How large an alligator did you ever _ 
see, Pecetti ?” 

“The largest I ever saw measured was 
sixteen and a half feet long, but I have 
seen one that I believe was near twenty 
feet long. I can tell you where to find 
him, too. He lives in a den near Pep- 
per Hummock on the Banana River. He 
has been seen about that river for the 
last thirty or forty years, and I expect he 
has killed hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
stock: as to dogs, they say that, first and 
last, he has eaten up a pack of hounds. 
There was a man from Georgia named 
Brown came in before the war and set- 
tled in that hummock, and I give you 
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my word that old ’gator ate so many of 
his hogs that,he was forced to move 
away: he couldn’t afford to live in Pep- 
per Hummock, he said.” 

“Couldn’t any one shoot him ?”” said 
Morris. 

“Shoot him? I'll bet that ’gator has 
got fifty pounds of lead in him. Year 
after year parties have gone after him, 
but he wasn’t there. He’s as cunning as 
an Indian. I saw him about three years 
ago, when I was going with a party down 
the river. We came round the bend of 
the creek, sailing with a fair wind, and 
the big brute was lying on the bank. As 
soon as he saw us he took to the water 
and swam right across our bow. I didn’t 
know but what he was coming aboard of 
us, so I catched my gun and gave him 
two barrels right in the face and eyes. 
He gave a lick at the boat with his tail, 
and made the water fly, I tell you. One 
of them New Yorkers was that scared 
that I thought he would have fainted.” 

“How would you like to go after that 
alligator, Colonel Vincent ?”’ said Morris. 

“T should like it much. How far is 
the place from Capron, Mr. Pecetti ?” 

“Tt must be—let me see—about eighty 
miles from Capron.” 

“Eighty miles! That would take 
nearly a week, going and returning. 
That is too far to go on an uncertainty.” 

“No uncertainty, colonel,” said Pe- 
cetti: ‘“‘you’d be sure not to find the 
*gator if you went for him. The Indians 
used to say that ’gator was great medi- 
cine—kind of a devil, you know—and a 
good many white folks believe it, too.” 

“Well,” said Morris, ‘I should like to 
try my breech-loader on him: I believe 
my medicine would prove the stfonger.” 

On the morning of March 2oth, Cap- 
tain Herbert, Pecetti and I went on a 
fishing excursion up the lake in a canoe. 
A few casts of the net near the shore 
procured a supply of small fish of the 
mullet species for bait, and we paddled 
up near to the inlet of the Kissimmee. 
Here we found the alligators and gars 
too numerous, they having collected 
probably to prey upon the fish which 
there enter the lake. In a quiet bay 


near the fringe of Pistia and water-lilies, 
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where the water was five or six feet deep, 
we trolled with a spoon for black bass, 
and took some of very large size—eight, 
ten and twelve pounds. This species, 
Grystes salmoides, grows larger in the 
Southern waters than in the Western. 
The captain used a rod and reel, with a 
large gaudy fly, till, growing ambitious, 
he looped on two flies, and hooked a 


pair of big ones, which broke his line. © 


We also took two species of pike of 
moderate size, probably Zsox afinis and 
E. Ravenellit, which represent in South- 
ern waters £. fasciatus and E. reticulatus 
of the Northern States. 

What adds much to the interest of 
fishing in strange waters is the uncertain- 
ty of the sport and the variety of species; 
and in this lake we could not tell wheth- 
er the next offer would be from a peace- 
ful perch, a bounding bass, a piratical 
pike or a gigantic gar. I put a chub, or 
a fish resembling it, eight or nine inches 
long, upon a gang of large hooks, and 
cast it astern with a hand-line. Pres- 
ently I saw a great roll toward it from 
out the weeds, and my line stopped 
short. I had something very heavy, 
which, however, played in the sluggish 
fashion of the pike family, and in ten 
minutes, without much resistance, I had 
it alorigside the canoe, and it was gaffed 
by Pecetti. It was a huge pike, four feet 
four inches long, and weighed, when we 
got to camp, thirty-four pounds. Pecetti 
called it the striped pike, and said he 
had seen them six feet long in some of 
the lakes: perhaps Esox vittatus (Rafi- 
nesque) of the Mississippi Basin. 

By this time the gars had collected 
about us in such numbers that the other 
fish were driven away : we found it impos- 
sible to get a hook into their bony jaws 
or bills, and only succeeded in capturing 
one of small size by slipping a noose 
over its head as it followed the bait. 
This gar-fish is useless as food, but 
we wanted a few specimens for Doctor 
White, it being in demand for museums, 
particularly in foreign countries, as it 
belongs to a species exclusively Amer- 
ican, and represents an order of fishes 
(the ganoids) of which few families at 
present exist. This one, Lepidosteus, 
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has a wide range in America, being 
found from Florida to Wisconsin. An- 
other American ganoid is Ama calva, 
the dog-fish or bow-fin, which is very 
numerous in Western rivers. Both are 
voracious, but unfit for food. They are 
described by Agassiz as being of an old- 
fashioned type, such as were common in 
the earlier geologic periods, and this is: 
one among many proofs that North 
America is the oldest of the continents. 
Morris, Vincent and the other hunters 
brought in to-day a large supply of game 
—deer, turkeys and ducks—but sustain- 
ed the loss of one of Morris’s deer- 
hounds, which they supposed to have 
been taken by an alligator while swim- 
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ming a lake in pursuit of a deer. They 
were some miles south of the camp when 
this occurred. They did ‘not see the 
alligator, but the dog suddenly disap- 
peared, and was not to be found after a 
long search. Morris felt so much dis- 
gusted by the loss of this valuable dog 
that he wished to return to the yacht and 
go down toward the Keys. So we start- 
ed the next morning, and arrived at the 
inlet on the 23d. The weather had been 
delightful, as is usually the case in Flor- 
ida in winter, but the day we arrived at 
the inlet we encountered the beginning 
of the equinoctial storm, which lasted 
two days and was very violent. 
S. C. CLARKE. 
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HAVE an indistinct recollection of 

having read an English story some- 
where concerning the adventures of a 
tin box, but this is a very different box. 
That, if I mistake not, was a despatch- 
box, on the way from Downing street to 
an ambassador on the Continent, or on 
the way from the ambassador to Down- 
ing street, perhaps: I cannot say which. 
But no matter: I only want it understood 
at the start that this is not the same old 
box. 

This affair occurred in 1865, some time 
in September. We fellows in the “ Pay 
Office” had growled all summer because 
we could get no vacation. The war was 
just over, you remember, and we were 
doing an uncommonly lively business in 
settling up with the paymasters of vol- 
unteers, who were being mustered out 
every day. Not a man of the regular 
force could be spared, and not only that; 
but twenty or thirty extra clerks were put 
on temporarily. 

But by September the worst of the rush 
was over, and two or three of the boys, 
who had got in their applications first, 
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were granted a month’s vacation. 
Among these was Frank Wills, who 
lived up at Cumberland, and who had 
been in a stew for the last three months 
to get off; and no wonder. He had 
confided in the strictest confidence to 
nearly every man in the office the secret 
that he was going up home to marry “just 
the gayest little girl you ever saw.” 
There was a detachment of regulars 
up at Cumberland and Piedmont that 
summer, as it happened, guarding a lot 
of government stores in those towns, 
and through somebody’s negligence they 
had been overlooked and had received 
no pay for six months. At the end of 
that time the lieutenant in command 


took the liberty to send in a respectful 
reminder to the Department, and the 
paymaster - general, with characteristic 
promptness, immediately gave the rolls 
over to Major Bramley, and directed him 
to go up and pay off the men without 
delay. 

Now, Major Bramley, as well as Wills, 
belonged in Cumberland, and he was 


glad enough of this opportunity to run 
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up there and spend a day or two at home. 
He lost no time in getting ready to start, 
and in the course of the afternoon look- 
ed in to see Wills and ask him if he had 
any word to send to his mother. He 
was surprised to find that Frank was 
going up too, and wanted him to go 
along that night. That was Thursday 
night, and Bramley’s idea was to get up 
to Cumberland so as to have a full day 
at home Friday, pay off the troops on 
Saturday, and then have another day at 
home Sunday. Frank, however, didn’t 
want to go till morning. He had written 
to the gayest little girl you ever saw that 
he would be there Friday evening, and 
he didn’t care about putting in an ap- 
pearance before he was due. 

“Well, then, Frank,” said the major, 
“T want you to do me a little favor. I 
don’t quite like to carry this box along 
with me at night. I want to sleep, so as 
to feel fresh to-morrow; and I never 
could sleep with this box on my mind. 
I wouldn’t dare do it, any way. Now 
you'll go through by daylight, when there 
won't be the slightest chance of any mis- 
hap. So, what I want you to do is to 
bring it along to-morrow. I'll call up at 
the house in the course of the evening 
and get it.” 

“All right!” said Frank. “ But come 
up before eight o’clock, will you? I may 
be out after that time.” 

- “Sure enough!”’ said the major, low- 
ering his voice to the confidential key. 
“When is it coming off ?” 

“Monday morning. You must wait 
and see me through. I’d have asked 
you long ago if I had thought there was 
the slightest chance that you could come. 
St. John’s at nine o’clock. Won't you?” 

“Of course I will, old fellow,” said the 
major, “with all my heart! Well, then, 
I'll see you to-morrow evening. Don’t 
forget this box, whatever youdo. You'll 
be a little excited in the morning, you 
know. Now I must be off.” 

“Hold on, major,” said Frank : “what's 
in this box ?” 

“Nothing but the pay-roll and the cash 
—about forty-eight hundred dollars.” 

“All right!” said Frank. 

Frank carried that box home to his 
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room at Mrs. Portman’s as unconcerned 
as if it had been a, box of figs. This 
was not the first thing he had undertaken 


to carry with him the next day to oblige 


a friend, by the way. Mrs. Greenhay 
had asked him only that morning to take 
a cage of linnets to her sister, who lived 
in Cumberland, and of course he had 
‘consented. And Mrs. Portman, who 
had taken a great fancy to Frank’s moth- 
er when that lady had come down re- 
cently for a week’s visit to her son, pro- 
posed to send Mrs. Wills a little flower- 
ing plant that the latter had greatly ad- 
mired on that occasion, if Frank would 
be so kind as to take it. It is needless 
to say that Frank was so kind as to 
promise, without a moment’s hesitation, 
to do so; but he was rather appalled 
the next morning, when the good lady 
brought it up to his room, to find that 
the little thing had a stalk about two 
feet high, and weighed, pot and all, not 
less than fifteen pounds. 

So when he was finally ready to start 
he found that there was a good deal more 
of his baggage than there was of him— 
twice as much, at least; for besides these 
several little favors of his friends he had 
a big trunk and a valise of his own. 
By means of a wagon he got everything 
safely conveyed to the station, and it 
was not till he had reached it that he 
realized fully how heavily weighted he 
was. A bright thought struck him, how- 
ever, almost immediately. There was 
room in his trunk for something, if he 
only had time to go through it and crowd 
things a little more. But then what 
could he put in it? Not the bird-cage, 
certainly, nor yet the flower-pot; and 
Bramley’s box, of course it wouldn’t do 
to put that in. It would go in, too. On 
the whole, why not put it in? Nobody 
knew what was in the old thing. There 
couldn’t possibly be any risk. And so 
in it went. Then he got his check, and 
rushed off to get his seat; but another 
bright idea struck him, and he rushed 
back and checked his valise. So now 
he had nothing left to carry but his birds 
and his flower. By the time he had got 
fairly seated he discovered that he had 
no pocket handkerchief; and, leaving 
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his birds and his flower to keep his seat, 
he rushed out to get one from his trunk, 
if possible. He found his trunk on a 
truck, with twenty or thirty others on top 
of it, but the baggage-men, with unpar- 
alleled kindness, snaked it out for him. 
Just as Frank had got its contents pretty 
much all spread out upon the floor—for 
of course the handkerchiefs were all at 
the very bottom—the men told him to 
hurry or they would all be too late. He 
threw things in rather promiscuously, 
and rushed for the train again, keeping 
an eye on his trunk, however, which he 
saw sail into the baggage-car just as the 
train began to move. He drew a long 
breath at that, and resigned himself to 
his birds and his flower. 

He had not more than got himself 
comfortably settled in his seat again, 
however, when he began to have misgiv- 
ings as to his entire prudence, after all, 
in trusting that cash-box out of his 
hands ; and after assuring himself that 
he had his two checks safely lodged in 
his pocket-book, he resolved to avoid 
any possible risk of mischance by look- 
ing out for his trunk and making sure 
that it was not put off by mistake ata 
wrong station. Accordingly, every time 
the train stopped he stepped out and 
walked forward to see the baggage ex- 
changed. All went smoothly enough 
till Baltimore was reached, but there he 
got into a peck of trouble. In the first 
place, when he looked in at the baggage- 
car door for his trunk it was no longer 
visible. In the next place, about forty 
trunks were tumbled out on the platform 
all at once, and among them he present- 
ly discovered his own, as he would have 
sworn. He was just on the point of 
making a disturbance about it, when he 
observed on one end of the trunk the 
letters ““H..L. B.,”” very black and dis- 
tinct, and instantly drew in his horns, 
By this time the baggage had been 
whirled on to the trucks and was rolling 
away in various directions, so that he 
could pursue his critical observations no 
further, But Frank was not accustomed 
to borrow trouble, and he went back to 
his seat, reflecting that, as he had trav- 
eled the same road twenty times and 
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never lost a trunk yet, there was no sort 
of reason to apprehend that he was go- 
ing to lose one now. Nevertheless, he 
did not relax his vigilance, but was out 
at every station to observe the exchange 
of baggage, as before. 

When at last the train reached Cum- 
berland, and he caught sight from his 
car-window of just the gayest, etc. on 
the lookout for him, his soul instantly 
soared above baggage, as you might 
suppose. He made shift to remember. 
his birds and his flower, it is true, and 
approached his lady-love appropriately 
flanked by those romantic emblems. 
The first greeting over, he descended 
from the clouds long enough to give his. 
checks to the driver of the ‘‘baggage- 
express,” and then went cooing home 
with his sweetheart. Arrived at that-en- 
chanted abode, he was beguiled into tak- 
ing tea there before going to his own 
home, which was half a mile farther 
on. 

When he did get home at last, it was 
dark; and there was so much talking to 
do that he never thought of his trunk 
till Bramley came in to get his box. 

“My baggage came up, didn’t it?” 
said Frank to his mother, just a little 
anxiously. 

“Yes, dear, and I had the man carry 
it up to your room.” 

“All right! Tl give you your box in 
about a minute, major,” said Frank, 
starting up Stairs. 

“Do you mean to say you left that box 
to be carried up by a truckman ?” asked 
the major, astonished. 

“Oh, it’s in my trunk,” replied Frank, 
as if nothing could be more satisfactory. 

“In your trunk! Well, by George, 
Frank! money weighs lightly on your 
mind, I must say!” 

“Frank is to be married Monday 
morning, you know,” said Mrs. Wills 
with a smile. 

But Frank had gone on up stairs, and 
escaped both these shots, 

In about a minute he came down 
again, a good deal faster than he had 
gone up. His face was as white as this 
paper—just about. 

“Mother, that infernal fool has left the 
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wrong trunk here!” he cried. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you know that wasn’t my trunk?” —- 

“No, my boy, I did not ; but I wouldn’t 
get into a passion about it. You can 
find the man, can’t you, and have him 
correct his mistake ?” 

Frank and the major started off on 
that quest without delay, you may be 
sure. The man was found in less than 
fifteen minutes. All he knew about the 
matter was that he passed Frank’s checks 
to the baggage-master, and took the bag- 
gage that the latter gave him; and that 
was the only baggage he carried from 
the train. 

“Must be some mistake about the 
checks,” said he. ‘Better go to the bag- 
gage-master. I’ve known such things to 
happen before now.” 

Frank was beginning to feel hot and 
cold by this time. But neither he nor 
the major ventured to say a word till 
they had found the station baggage-mas- 
ter. That functionary went over his 
check-straps carefully, and found that 
his checks all matched. 

“Must have got the wrong check at 


Washington to start with,” saidhe. “I’ve | 


known such things to happen where a 
lot of baggage came in late, and forty or 
fifty men were all howling at you for 
their checks at once. Passengers are so 
—— unreasonable! Better go back to 
Baltimore and get Keplinger—he’s the 
general baggage - agent — to telegraph 
over the line for your trunk.” 

““Why can’t you do that?” asked the 
major. 

“Well, I could, and I will if you say 
so, but, you see, we fellows don’t mind 
each other’s orders over sharp. Buta 
word from Keplinger would set us all on 
the hunt in short order.” 

The major and Frank stepped aside 
and considered the matter. They agreed 
that it was best not to intimate that the 
trunk contained anything particularly 
valuable, and that on the whole they 
had better go back on the nine o’clock 
train to Baltimore, and see the baggage- 
agent as early as possible on the next 
morning. 

It was a glum ride that, as you may 
guess, for both of them. Though they 
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both went to bed, I don’t think either of 
them slept much. 

Fortunately, the baggage-agent proved 
to be uncommonly polite for a railroad- 
man. “In less than half an hour,” he 
said to Frank with a most reassuring 
smile, “I'll have every baggage-master 
between here and Chicago in full chase 
after your trunk, and I venture to say 
you'll get it in a couple of days. We 
don’t often make a mistake of this kind, 
but such things will happen occasionally, 
and then the least we can do is to cor- 
rect our blunder as promptly as possible.” 

Here he turned to his desk and began 
writing a despatch. 

“How shall I describe your trunk?” 
he asked, turning to Frank. 

“Well, it’s a pretty large trunk, and 
contains a lot of shirts and handkerchiefs 
marked with my initials, ‘ F. W.,’ and—” 

“Oh, no matter what it contains. I 
can’t order all the pretty large trunks on 
the line to be opened to see what they 
contain, you know. Just describe the 
outside. Was it marked with your name 
or initials ?” 

“No, sir.” 

““Well—was there anything about it 
to distinguish it from other trunks ?” 

“I can’t think of anything at this mo- 
ment.” 

“It is astonishing,” said the agent, 
“how negligent passengers are, as a rule, 
about marking their baggage. And their 
negligence doesn’t end there, either. 
Now, I venture to say that you never 
thought to take the precaution, when you 
got your check, to compare it with the 
one on your trunk. Did you?” 

“No. You're right.” 

“TI thought so. Not one man in a 
hundred takes that simple precaution. 
Yet the men who check your baggage 
are only human like the rest of us, and 
it isn’t strange that they make a mistake 
now and then. And when a mistake zs 
made, down comes the passenger on us 
without the least mercy, putting all the 
blame on our shoulders, when by merely 
comparing his checks at the start all 
trouble would have been avoided. Now, 
can’t you think of some sort of peculiarity 
about your trunk ?” 
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“It had a spring lock. I have the 
key here.” 

“If I could only telegraph that key, 
now!” said the agent, with a smile just 
a trifle sarcastic. 

Frank was nonplussed. I wonder how 
many of us, if we were suddenly called 
upon to render a description of our sev- 
eral traveling trunks, could do it satis- 
factorily? Frank was obliged to admit 
that he could not describe his. 

“Well, then,” said the agent, “we 
shall be spared the trouble and expense 
of hunting it up for you. I wonder if 
you could identify it if you should see 
it?” he asked Frank. 

“Yes, I could,” said Frank. “And 
now I'll tell you just what I believe: I 
believe that trunk has been stolen, and 
I'll tell you why. I saw a trunk put off 
at Baltimore that I would have taken 
my oath was my own; but just as I was 
going to speak about it, I saw some let- 
ters on one end of it that were not on 
mine, and that staggered me, and I said 
nothing. ‘ Now, I haven’t said anything 
to anybody about this before, but I’ve 
been thinking about it all the time; and 
the more I think of it the more thorough- 
ly I’m convinced that that was my trunk. 
Yes, sir: that trunk was stolen, and I'll 
tell you how. The thief, whoever he 
was, checked a trunk of his own, filled 
with sawdust or something of that sort, 
to Baltimore. Then, before the baggage 
was put on the train, he managed to 
transfer the check on his trunk to mine, 
and the one on mine to his own. Don’t 
you see? Then when the train stopped 
at Baltimore all he had to do was to 
claim my trunk on his check and make 
off with it. But he had to provide 
against another contingency: the owner 
of the stolen trunk might happen to 
catch him at his little game ; and so he 
stencils those letters, ‘H. L. B.,’ on it in 
order that he might point to them to 
prove that the trunk was hisown. Those 
letters would floor any man, as they did 
me, at first sight. Now, I don’t know 
how this may strike you, Mr. Keplinger, 
but I know that trunk was mine.” 

Mr. Keplinger said nothing for a min- 
ute or so, and then asked, suddenly, 
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“Where is the trunk you received on 
your check ?” 

“It’s at home—in Cumberland.” 

“Bad! I wish it was here. Your 
supposition may be right, and it may be 
wrong: I’m inclined to think myself it’s 
all moonshine. But I'll tell you what 
I'll do. You telegraph home and have 
that trunk sent on here to-night. I'll 
open it, and if it proves to be a bogus 
affair, evidently put up for the purpose 
you suggest, I'll accept your theory and 
act upon it. But if it contains ordinary 
baggage, what then? That will knock 
the bottom out of your theory, won't it ?” 

Frank was constrained to admit as 
much, though he still insisted that the 
trunk marked “H. L. B.” was his own. 
It was just possible that it might have 
been marked by mistake somehow, he 
said. 

“Hardly,” said the agent. “‘ However, 
I have- another motive for wishing to 
open the trunk you are going to send 
for. Its contents may show to whom it 
belongs. In that case it will be safe to 
conclude that there has been only a mis- 
take in checking, as I have all along 
supposed ; and we shall then know who 
has got your trunk, and can easily hunt 
him down and make things straight. I 
shouldn’t be surprised, indeed, to get a 
despatch at any moment inquiring about 
the trunk you've got. But come round 
to-night, when the last train comes in, 
and we’ll see what we'll see.” 

Frank having telegraphed for the trunk, 
he and the major began to consider what 
they should doto kill the afternoon. Just 
then the 11.30 express arrived, and Bram- 
ley decided to run down to Washington 
and return in the evening. It occurred 
to him that it might be as well to go to 
the office and explain the state of things 
as early as practicable. This was Sat- 
urday afternoon, and he must either go 
now or wait till Monday. 

It was well he acted as promptly as he 
did, for about five o’clock there came a 
despatch to the paymaster - general’s 
office from the lieutenant up at Cum- 
berland, saying that Major Bramley had 
called on him the day before and told 
him he should pay off his men that day, 
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but that, instead of doing so, he had 
mysteriously disappeared. The officer 
therefore thought it his duty to report 
the circumstance without delay to head- 
quarters. Now, in the major’s absence 
this would have had an ugly look. But 
he had already seen the general and ex- 
plained the matter to him, frankly ad- 
mitting his fault in trusting the money 
out of his own hands. That was all he 
could do. 

The general was a man of few words, 
but Bramley could see that he was seri- 
ously annoyed. ‘“ You may remain here 
for the present,” he said. 

“T had expected, general, to go back 
to Baltimore this evening to look after 
the matter, but—” 

“You may remain here for the ry 
This Wills—what kind of a young man 
is he?” 

“He is employed in the office here, 
general. He is a friend of mine, and—” 
“What kind of a young man is he ?” 

“Perfectly honest, so far as I know. 
He is about to be married to a daugh- 
ter of Colonel Markely at Cumberland. 
You may know the family ?” 

“IT know Colonel Markely. Has Wills 
any means, aside from his salary ?”’ 

“The young lady has expectations.” 

“Has Wills ony means, aside from his 

?” 

“ Frank ? Well, I know but little of 
his connections, but I think he depends 
upon his salary entirely at present.” 

“He could not make good this loss, 
then ?” 

“Oh no! Impossible !” 

“He is at Baltimore to-day, I think 
you said ?” 

“Trying to find his trunk—yes, sir.” 

“Will you do me the favor to carry 
this to the assistant secretary ?”’ said the 
general presently, handing Bramley a 
note. 

“With pleasure, general.” 

This closed the interview. The major 
was under a cloud, you perceive, and his 
only consolation lay in the reflection that 
he had done his duty according to his 
light. “And now let the heavens fall if 
they must,” he said to himself. 

And Frank? Well, his first thought 
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after being left alone was to write a hur 
ried letter to that gayest little girl of his, 
explaining his absence and promising to 
return by the Sunday evening express. 
This letter he got off in the afternoon 
mail, and he could depend upon its be- 
ing delivered Sunday morning. This 
done, he wandered about the streets, a 
prey to unpleasant reflections. It was 
infernally awkward to lose that dress- 
suit particularly, and be obliged to be 
married in the toggery he had on. If it 
were only to be a quiet wedding at home, 
it wouldn’t matter so much. But in 
church! Lord! what would they think ? 
etc. etc. As for Bram’s money, that 
was simply awful! Awful! If he could 
only get his fingers on that, the rest of 
the traps might go and no questions 
asked. Yes, sir! Of course Bram was 
responsible, and not he; but then, as he 
had undertaken to carry the money, he 
ought to have been more careful. It 
was just awful! Awful! But he firmly 
believed that the trunk marked “H. L. 
B.” was his trunk, and if so it certainly 
might be found. But then if it should 
be found the money would be gone, most 
likely, and the deuce would be to pay, 
after all! Awful! Awful! 


He was obliged at last to go back to 


the hotel, still a prey to unpleasant re- 
flections. Arriving there, he found that 
Bramley had failed to come back on the 
evening train as he had proposed, and 
this circumstance added considerably to 
his gloom. 

He was sitting in the reading-room 
about eight o’clock in the evening, pre- 
tending to read, and already exciting 
himself in anticipation of seeing that 
trunk opened, when a gentleman evi- 
dently from the country, who had been 
quietly reading for the past half hour, 
laid down his paper, took off his specta- 
cles, rose and looked casually about the 
room. There was nobody in it except 
Frank and himself. After looking at 
Frank sharply two or three times, he 
approached him and extended his hand. 
“T don’t think I can be mistaken,” said 
he: “you’re from Cumberland, aren’t 
you ?” 

““My home is there.” 
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“T thought so. Your face looked nat- 
ural the minute I set eyes on it.” 

“You are acquainted in Cumberland, 
then ?” said Frank. 

“T should think so! I live about two 
miles north. My name’s Maltby —— ?” 

“T don’t seem to recall it.” 

“Well, like enough. Fact is, I’m not 
an old settler; only been there about 
three years.” 

“And I’ve been in Washington nearly 
as long as that.” 

“Oh, well, then, of course you wouldn't 
remember me. But I’ve seen you about 
there, certain. I reckon you know the 
Markelys and Willses and Bramleys, 
and such? They’re old families in that 
region.” 

“IT know them all. 
self.” 

“Indeed! Your father lives—” 

“My father is not living. My mother 
lives about half a mile east of town.” 

“Yes, yes—the widow Wills: I re- 
member. I didn’t know but that you 
might belong— Yes, yes. By the way, 


I’m a Wills my- 


if you know the Markelys, I'll lay a levy 
now you've got your eye on that girl of 


theirs—eh, old fellow ?” 

Frank was obliged to blush. 

“T thought so!” continued Neighbor 
Maltby. ‘All right! I wish you luck! 
I tell you what, that girl—I wouldn’t say 
this before my old woman, you know, but 
between me and you and the gate-post, 
that girl— Well, if I was a young fellow 
I'd show you what I think of that girl.” 

This last remark of the old man 
appealed irresistibly to Frank’s strong- 
est weakness, and he proceeded to un- 
bosom himself without reserve on the 
subject of his relations to that girl. His 
new-found friend congratulated him in 
the heartiest manner upon his good luck 
in winning such a prize, and Frank re- 
turned the compliment by inviting him 
to the wedding on the spot. 

“If I could only be there!” said the 
old man dejectedly. ‘But I can’t get 
round home before Tuesday. Ah, that’s 
a rare girl! But look’ee here, my boy,” 
said he in an oracular tone, “have you 
counted the cost? It’s a tremendous ex- 


pensive luxury, that sort of a creatur’! 
Vou. XIII.—1z 
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I’ve got a daughter of my own about the 
age of that Markely girl, and as sure as 
you're born it takes the heft of the profits 
off about two hundred acres to keep her 
afloat, year in and year out.”’ 

“T don’t trouble myself about that sort 
of thing,’”’ said Frank loftily. The old 
man had hit him in another tender spot. 

“T’m glad to hear you say so,”’ was the 
response, “I'd be sorry to see a girl like 
that hitched on to a poor man. It would 
be the worse for both of ’em.” 

Frank had nothing to say to this, so 
he only shrugged his shoulders. 

“You're on the way up there now, I 
reckon ?” said the old man. 

Frank proceeded to explain his situ- 
ation at length. 

“Singularest thing I ever heard in my 
life!" exclaimed Mr. Maltby as Frank 
concluded his story. ‘“ Do you mind if 
I go along and see that trunk opehed ?” 

“T wish you would,” said Frank. 

And so he did. 

And what do you suppose the trunk 
contained? It was crammed full of 
public documents. 

“If that isn’t a put-up job,” exclaimed 
Frank triumphantly, “then I'd like to 
know what it is !’’ 

The agent was not quite so sure about 
it, but he owned there was ground for 
suspicion, especially as the trunk itself 
was both new and cheap. Upon reflec- 
tion he resolved to give Frank the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

“T'll telegraph Monday morning,” said 
he, ‘“‘and find the trunk you claim if 
possible. What was the mark?” 

“H. L. B.” 

“Do you want to take the responsibil- 
ity of having the party in possession of 
it arrested if Ae can be found ?” 

“ By all means!”’ exclaimed Mr. Malt- 
by, seeing Frank hesitate. 

“Yes,” said Frank, thus encouraged, 
“arrest him. I know it’s my trunk.” 

“Well,” said the agent, “look in to- 
morrow evening or the next morning. 
Good-night 

“All right!” said Frank. “Good- 
night!” And he and Mr. Maltby started 
back to the hotel. They had gone but a 
little way, however, when the old man 
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suddenly remembered that he wanted to 
ask the agent about a connection some- 
where, and hurried back to the office 
for that purpose. He was gone but a 
minute or so, when he rejoined Frank, 
and they proceeded together to the hotel 
and retired. 

The next morning Neighbor Maltby, 
who was an officer in the government 
secret service, as you may have guessed, 
quietly invited Frank to return to Wash- 
ington with him, and the young man 
passed the following two or three days 
in strict seclusion. It appeared that 
somebody—I think myself it was the 
general—had undertaken to account for 
the loss of the money on the supposition 
that Frank had stolen it. This theory 
didn’t hold water very long, though, and 
he was soon released. When he went 
to his room he discovered there had 
been a search-warrant there in his ab- 
sence, and he had the pleasure of tack- 
ing down his carpet and putting things 
to rights generally. When he went up 
home the next day he found his mother’s 
house had been favored with a similar 
visitation. There had even been a propo- 
sition to investigate Colonel Markely’s 
premises, but that old soldier had armed 
himself and objected, and the officers 
thought better of it. He was not disturbed. 

I should have said that Frank had 
presence of mind enough, after he was 
arrested, to send a line by the up-train 
that morning to the gayest little girl ex- 
plaining his lamentable situation, and 
exhorting her to bear up for his sake, 
and so forth. Of course she would see 
that the wedding, appointed for the next 
morning, was “off,” as the horse-men 
say, till things should clear up. 

(With the view of avoiding an anti- 
climax at the end of my tale, which I 
abher, and which can only be averted 
by prompt measures, I beg to be allowed 
to say at this point that two weeks from 
the day first appointed the nuptials of Mr. 
Wills and Miss Markely were duly cele- 
brated with much éc/at. The groom’s cos- 
tume, in conformity with the prevailing 
custom in the best society, was restricted 
to the black frock-coat and white cravat, 
while the charming bride, whose beauty, 
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as was universally remarked, shone with 
peculiar splendor on this joyous occasion, 
was attired in a lovely robe of pale green 
passementerie, trimmed with very elegant 
coifures of purple valenciennes falling 
to the floor. Her hair, arranged in sim- 
ple dandeaux in the style of Catherine 
de Medicis, was decorated with vouleaux 
of orange flowers @ da mode—lIt would 
be pleasant to go on with this thing if 
the compensation were adequate. But it 
isn’t, and life is short: let us resume.) 

The next morning after his arrival 
home Frank was summoned back to 
Baltimore to identify his trunk. When 
he reached there, Mr. Keplinger read to 
him a despatch received two days before 
from St. Louis. It said: “ Trunk mark- 
ed ‘H. L. B.’ forwarded to your address 
last night. Party claiming it in custody, 
awaiting requisition from your governor.” 

“The trunk arrived this morning,” said 
the agent. “Here itis. Do you recog- 
nize it? Is it your trunk ?” 

“Tt certainly is,” said Frank. “But I 
never put that strap on it. And the lock 
has been changed too,”’ he added as he 
tried to unlock it. 

“You're getting nervous,’”’ said the 
agent. “Let me try.” But he had no 
better success than Frank. “Are you 
sure this is the right key ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Perfectly sure? Look at it again.” 

“Perfectly sure.” 


“Very well, then, this is not the right 


trunk.” 

“T tell you it is my trunk,” said 
Frank doggedly. “Open it and I'll con- 
vince you.” But no matter what he said, 
he was by no means so confident as he 
had been before the trunk was shown 
him. To tell the truth, at the first sight 
of it his knees began to weaken, and 
now he was quaking all over with dread 
lest he had made an awful blunder. 

“There you are!” said the agent, 
throwing up the lid. . 

It needed but a glance to show what 
the trunk contained—a lady’s and baby’s 
wardrobes nicely packed. Frank’s con- 
dition at this discovery was deplorable to 
behold. 

“Do you know what you've done, 
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young man?” said the agent, looking 
through and through the poor fellow 
with his sharp eyes. “You've involved 
this company in a suit for damages that 
may cost them thousands of dollars.” 

“T confess that I’m down,” said Frank: 
“T haven’t a word to say for myself. 
You've been very obliging, and I thank 
you with all my heart. You can do what 
you like with me.” 

“Then I'll give you a piece of advice: 
The next time you start on a journey 
compare your checks. Good-day, sir!’ 

Frank backed out and took the next 
train for home. 

The agent started the trunk back to 
St. Louis at the earliest moment possible, 
telegraphed an order for the release of 
the party in arrest, and tendered to that 
party, on behalf of the company, the 
amplest apology for the blunder that had 
been committed. It was reported after- 


ward that the matter was compromised 
at an expense to the company of about 
eight hundred dollars. 

The very next morning Mr. Keplinger 
received a despatch from Chicago in- 
quiring for a missing trunk, ‘checked 


from Washington for Pittsburg Septem- 
ber —, contents valuable. Party received 
wrong check at Washington. Trunk his 
check calls foris here. Identify our trunk 
by ‘D. H., Jeffersonville, Ill,’ written 
with pencil on right-hand end near top.” 

Having read this despatch, he drew 
out the humble receptacle of our national 
literature from his closet, turned the right- 
hand end to the light, and there, in dim 
and crabbed characters, beheld the le- 
gend, “D. H., Jeffersonville, Ill.” How 
his heart warmed to “D. H.” for even 
that unsatisfactory token of a passenger 
not wholly depraved ! 

He started the trunk with its “ valuable 
contents”’ on its way to Chicago without 
delay, telegraphed his action to the bag- 
gage-agent there, and requested that 
gentleman to forward the other trunk to 
him at once. 

It arrived in due time, and Mr. Kep- 
linger had the pleasure of telegraphing 
to Frank a second time to come and 
identify his trunk. 

Frank went this time prepared, natu- 
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rally, to be cautious about committing 
himself. Trying his key, however, and 
finding that it fitted the lock perfectly, 
his misgivings vanished, and he express- 
ed his emotions in a series of exclama- 
tions that must be omitted here. He 
withdrew the key without so much as 
raising the lid, sat himself down upon 
the trunk, and declared his intention to 
maintain that position till Major Bram- 
ley could be brought from Washington. 
The agent kindly telegraphed the major, 
who was graciously granted a half day’s 
leave of absence, and in three hours he 
stood beside the momentous trunk. 

“T was determined that I wouldn't 
touch your infernal old cash-box again 
if I had to sit here for a month,” said 
Frank. ‘‘T’ll open the trunk now, and I 
want you to get that box out of my sight 
just as quick as you can.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself on that score,” 
said the major. 

“Now, Mr. Keplinger,” said Frank to 
the agent, ‘‘there is a cash-box in this 
trunk which belongs to Major Bramley, 
and which contains—how much does it 
contain, major ?” 

“Forty-eight hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and seventeen cents.” 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed the agent, 


“and you packed that box in a trunk! 


and that trunk without a scratch on it to 
show who owned it!” 

“And I want you, Mr. Keplinger,”’ 
continued Frank, unruffled by that gen- | 
tleman’s apostrophe, “to witness that 
Major Bramley takes possession of that | 
box here in broad daylight, and that I 
refuse to touch it.” 

“Go on!” said the agent. 

Frank lifted the lid and fell back. 
Bramley dived into the trunk up to his 
shoulders, and came up—empty-handed ! 
He glared at Frank, speechless. 

Frank, also speechless, also dived, and 
also came up—empty-handed ! 

The agent took his turn, fished coolly 
and carefully, and came up — empty- 
handed! 

The major was as pale as a spectre. 
Frank had quietly settled himself down 
on the carpet with a view to dying com- 
fortably if he must die. 
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“Wrong trunk again, ch?” shouted 
Keplinger, jerking him up on his feet, 
as they do the dead man in the panto- 
mime. 

“Tt is my trunk—oh yes,” said Frank, 
settling down again, exactly like the 
dead man in the pantomime. 

The agent, having reached the fruition 
of all his labors in this case in the find- 
ing of the missing piece of baggage, could 
well be pardoned for a rather cool con- 
templation of the consternation of his 
companions at the loss of the money, 
with which he had no concern. The 
major’s rigid face relaxed at last, and 
Frank came to life suddenly —as the 
dead man does in the pantomime. 

“Major,” said he, ‘somebody has 
stolen that box: I told you so.” 

“T begin to suspect as much,” said 
the major cuttingly. 

But his arrow missed its mark, for 
Frank had turned his eye upon the se- 
rene Mr. Keplinger, and the next mo- 
ment, addressing that gentleman, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘The man who has had pos- 
session of this trunk must be arrested 
instantly.” 

“In that case,” said the agent, still 
sérene, “you will find a copy of this 
despatch serviceable, as furnishing a 
clew to his identity.” And he handed 
Frank the despatch from Chicago. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Frank, 
growing red in the face, ‘‘that you are 
not going to help me any further ?” 

“Can't, possibly,” said the agent. “I 
have found your trunk: there my duty 
ends. Butstay! I don’t mind aiding you 
with a suggestion. It strikes me that a 
man who describes Congressional docu- 
ments as‘ valuable’ wouldn’t be likely to 
hanker much after mere greenbacks.” 

“And it strikes me,” said the major, 
“that the best thing you can do is to go 
back with me and make a clean breast 
of it to the general.” 

Frank, failing to perceive any course 
more feasible, acquiesced in the major's 
suggestion. 

“But mind you, major,” said he, “I’m_ 
not going to crawl. I'll just tell him ex- 
actly how the thing stands, and then he 
may do his worst. I know one person 
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who'll stand by me, and—” Here his 
emotion got the upper hand of his vocal 
organs. He said no more. . 

When they reached the Washington 
dépét they were obliged to wait a few 
minutes for the arrival of the horse-car, 
and as they were standing on the plat- 
form a railroad-man stepped up and 
touched Frank’s elbow. 

“See here, young man,” said he: 
“didn’t you go East about ten days ago, 
and wanted to do something with your 
trunk after they’d got it on the truck, 
and they pulled it off for you?” 

“Yes I did,” said Frank, pricking up 
his ears. 

“Just come along with me,” said the 
railroad-man. 

“What do you want with me?” said 
Frank, grown 2 trifle wary since his ex- 
perience with Neighbor Maltby. 

“Just come along with me,” said the 
railroad-man. 

The major expressing his willingness 
to go along with Frank, Frank went 
along with the railroad-man without fur- 
ther ado. The railroad-man led the 
way to the desk in the baggage-room. 

“Do you know anything about this ?” 
asked the railroad-man, setting down a 
dusty cash-box under Frank’s nose. 

“T rather think / do,” said Bramley, 


| seizing it with a grip of steel. 


Frank stood transfixed. 

The major whipped out his key, un- 
locked the box, ran over its contents, 
and locked it again in about one minute 
and a quarter. ‘It’s all right, Frank,” 
said he to the lifelike statue of that young 
man standing beside him. 

“TI reckoned you'd be after it before 
this time,” said the railroad-man, ad- 
dressing the same inanimate object. 
“You rec’lect you opened your trunk for 
something? Well, you forgot to put 
that box in when you shut it up again, 
and I didn’t notice it till the train was 
off. (If I’d only a-knowed what was in 
it, now!) So I just set it up here on the 
shelf, thinkin’ when you missed it, you’d 
be a-sendin’ for it. And I never thought 
of the old thing again till I saw you out- 
side there jest now.” 

Louis A. ROBERTS. 
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NTIL within a very few years French 
novels were regarded by the vast 
majority of educated men and women 
as forbidden fruit, which, although pos- 
sessing all the traditional flavor of its 
kind, was to be enjoyed by stealth, in 
deference tc prejudices which had at 
least a sound basis in morality, though 
they were perhaps a trifle narrow. Such 
men as read them did so not without a 
pleasant sense of that superiority of sex 
which made a knowledge of evil as well 
as of good their legitimate birthright. 
Such women as read them kept the fact 
to themselves, with a certain sense of 
having done something of which they 
were ever so little ashamed. People’s 
estimate of the practice of French novel- 
reading was on a sliding scale, which 
varied from regarding it as a small vice 
to merely a questionable indulgence. A 
yellow cover was a suspicious object of 
discreditable appearance, and as such 
was commonly treated, on the entrance 
of visitors, after Miss Lydia Languish’s 
fashion in Zhe Riva/s—crammed behind 
the sofa-cushions or thrown under the 
table. Once in a while, when the echoes 
of foreign enthusiasm over one of George 
Sand’s or Dumas’s masterpieces reach- 
ed our shores, a few bold spirits would 
make capital for conversation out of the 
new novel, but the subject was always 
handled with gloves and under protest. 
But as the knowledge of the French 
tongue became more general, and famili- 
arity with its modern literature increased, 
a good many honest people began to read 
French novels upon whom the sense of 
self-condemnation and moral laxity sat 
uneasily. They were restive under it, 
and soon began to seek justification 
rather than excuse for what they found 
so attractive. Arguments of all sorts 
were adduced to prove the unobjection- 
able character of French fiction. The 
points of view were so curiously different 
that to an indifferent observer there was 
something staggering in the multiplicity 


and variety of good and sufficient rea- 
sons offered; but out of the crowd of 
arguments, more or less logical, more or 
less forcible, one speedily outgrew its 
competitors, and soon so far out-topped 
them all that at this day, by common 
consent of all admirers and defenders 
of French fiction, it is their cheval de 
batatlle. All other positions have been 
one by one abandoned, much as the 
outworks of a fortress are forsaken by 
its defenders when conscious that they - 
possess an impregnable stronghold with- 
in: like James Fitz James, they plant 
their backs against this rock, as they 
deem it, of indisputable truth, and chal- 
lenge their opponents to the attack. 
Now, what is this idea which sprang 
up, like Jack’s beanstalk, in a night, and 
by the truth of which French fiction 
shall be made free? It is what may be 
defined as the artistic idea. French 
novelists, we are told, do not profess to 
be moralists, they are artists; they are 
not ethical, but zsthetical; their aim is 
to “hold the mirror up to Nature,” to 
draw life as it is, not as it should be. 
Art is immutable in its laws, and while 
the moral standard of one country or 
one age may differ from that of another, 
the ideals of art remain fixed and the 
same. Do you talk of morality, you are 
told that the aim of the literary artist, 
like that of other artists, has nothing to 
do with morality or immorality ; that to 
impose upon him the necessity of con- 
forming to certain arbitrary moral laws 
dwarfs and cripples his powers; that to 
represent virtue as invariably triumphant 
and rewarded, and vice as invariably 
downcast and punished, may have an 
excellent effect in tales written for school- 
prizes for good boys and girls, but that 
in a literature intended for grown-up 
men and women it is a simple stultifica- 
tion of genius. The “moral question,” 
which used to be regarded by the ad- 
mirers of French novels as the terrible 
crucial test beneath the application of 
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which their gold turned to brass, and 
which they consequently evaded so far 
as they could, never imagining the ex- 
istence of the “higher ground” which 
is now so triumphantly taken—the moral 
question is settled by a bold stroke: it is 
ruled out as irrelevant. This is no ques- 
tion of morals, cry M. Théophile Gau- 
tier and M. Ernest Feydeau in their re- 
spective well-known essays in defence 
of modern French light literature in 
general, and their own productions in 
particular. The region of morals is 
not invaded: novel-writing is a form 
of art, as is music or painting, and 
should be judged only by artistic stand- 
ards, governed only by art’s laws. The 
object of literary work is literary per- 
fection. Art is not the servant of Mo- 
rality: she is an independent sove- 
reign, and has a realm of her own: 
by its laws alone should her subjects 
be judged. 

It is true that this argument has not 
been developed and brought forward 
merely to serve the purpose of defend- 
ing French fiction: it is the underlying 
idea of a movement which sweeps many 
other and greater things along with it 
on its crest—an idea with many sides 
and many roots far too deep and broad 
to admit of discussion in this paper; and 
we would not be understood as denying 
the truth of the propositions from which 
are deduced the popular arguments in 
defence of French novels. In them truth 
and error seem to be mingled as they are 
in human nature itself, and in one shape 
or another they present themselves in 
every age as a problem to be solved. 
Let us assume, then, the justice of the 
position claimed, and then, having ac- 
cepted the standard imposed on us, we 
may fairly inquire how far the writers of 
modern French novels conform to the 
laws which their advocates admit are 
binding on them. 

The two great divisions of art, under 
one or the other of which may be ranged 
all modern writers of French fiction, are 
the realistic and idealistic schools. Some 
authors aim at fulfilling the conditions 
of both—as, for example, Balzac—but 
most can be set down definitely and ex- 
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clusively under one or the other head- 
ing. Each has a standard of artistic 
perfection of its own. Perfection in style, 
and appropriateness of that style to what 
it treats of, form, of course, an essential 
part of all strivings after art. But real- 
istic literary art and idealistic literary 
art are not identical in any way, and 
consequently the conditions of success 
differ in each. A novelist may fulfill 
the demands of one school, and be en- 
tirely deficient in what the other de- 
mands as essential. Nor would this be 
a cause of condemnation, inasmuch as 
the very condition of his success is that 
he should make his aim distinct and 
positive, pressing toward it regardless of 
other aims and objects. But in accept- 
ing a standard which he strives to fulfill, 
in setting before himself a goal which he 
would reach, he gives us the test of his 
work. In other words, there are many 
methods of art, but each method has its 
own laws and conditions of perfection, 
to which every writer tacitly subjects his 
work when he elects to pursue the meth- 
od. To refuse to be judged by the ac- 
cepted standard in any method of art 
pursued would be, of course, virtual 
self- condemnation. The question is, 
whether French novelists, judged before 
the only tribunal their defenders admit 
as competent, stand or fall. We will 
begin with the realists. 

The keynote of this school is fidelity 


‘to Nature of the sternest, most unshrink- 


ing, exactest kind. They profess to paint 
men and women as they are, not as they 
appear through the colored glasses of 
imagination and passion. Not content 
with this, they include, in their enthusi- 
asm for reality, inanimate as well as an- 
imate Nature, and describe the furniture 
of a room, the details of a woman’s 
dress, with the same minute exactness 
and literalness as the human beings who 
are depicted in their pages. Nothing is 
too small to be seen, nothing too base 
to have a place, nothing too loathsome 
to be incorporated into the work of the 
realist. That these things are to be 
found in Nature is the reason, he tells 
us, that they should find a place in art. 
The realistic writer piques himself on 
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extenuating nothing, condemning noth- 
ing: all is set down as it is. 

Certainly, there is much to be said in 
favor of drawing life as it is. The in- 
evitable working of spiritual laws, the 
sure reaping of the whirlwind by him 
who has sowed the wind, the unfailing 
regularity with which sin always re- 
ceives its wages of spiritual death, may 
be trusted, if faithfully recorded, to teach 
us more than any ordinary novelist’s 
machinery introduced arbitrarily in or- 
der to make things “come out right.” 
If any man have the power, the awful 
power, of drawing life as it truly is, he 
need ask no greater gift, nor need he 
hesitate to use it. But apart from all 
minor requisites of this method of art, 
there seems to us to be a supreme and 
inexorable one. Realism, to be pre- 
served from becoming the merest bald, 
material, untruthful reality, must have 
one thing pervading and controlling its 
expression. It must have symmetry and 
proportion. By all means let us have 
life described as it is, but let us have the 
whole of life, not a part of it, not sections 
and sides merely. Life is not lopsided : 


it is fashioned of many elements, and 


each one has its place. Why is it more 
real to describe sordidness and baseness 
than nobility and virtue? Life is made 
up of neither the one nor the other ex- 
clusively ; and the man who tells us that 
all human beings lie in a muddy slough 


is as untrue to reality as the man who 


tells us that they all lie on beds of fra- 
grant flowers. But there is no symmetry 
in the French realistic writers. They 
never seem to perceive that the good 
and evil in human nature touch and 
blend at every point—that every man 
has a beast within him, and also that 
every man may have a spark of some- 
what which we term divine. They be- 
lieve in the beast, indeed, with implicit 
faith; they draw him with unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm; but he is the 
whole man to them. 

When one pauses to look at human 
beings from even that limited and par- 
tial point of view which is all that a 
looker-on placed on a level with the ob- 
ject of his inspection can hope ever to 
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attain, upon what an extensive and 
varied scale the spectacle seems based! 
Which of us does not see life to be made 
up of wise and great, foolish and mean 
things? Which of us does not know 
men whom he thinks so nearly divine 
that he deems ten such might have in- 
deed saved Sodom? Which of us has 
not had men shake his faith in all hu- 
manity until it wellnigh crumbled be- 
neath his feet? Do we not all build up 
our lives in absolute faith in the good- 
ness and purity and self-sacrifice of our 
fellow-creatures? and yet do we not all 
admit and feel that any of us may stum- 
ble and fall? Looking no further than 
our own lives, no deeper than into our 
own hearts, surely they teach us that 
human nature is more of a paradox than 
French realists would have us believe. 
Human beings are not as one-sided as 
they describe them. Nothing can be 
more truly unreal than reality which is 
altogether and consistently base and 
vile. Human life is a web of many 
colors, and the deadly uniformity of the 
realistic school of French fiction has no 
parallel in Nature. 

Among those authors who profess to 
describe things as they are, without any 
sense of sympathy, preference or par- 
tiality, the author of Madame Bovary is 
certainly entitled to the palm. There 
is something truly impressive in the 
absolute impassiveness with which the 
emotions, passions, frailties and crimes 
of his fellow-creatures are depicted by 
M. Flaubert. No one can accuse him 
of exhibiting any sympathy with, or 
preference for, vileness or baseness or 
selfishness over nobility, purity and self- 
sacrifice— 

He sits above, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all— 
unless indeed it be in the significant fact 
that he finds no part in his play of life 
for any quality that redeems human na- 
ture. His dramatis personz are made 
up, without an exception, of men and 
women representing in different degrees 
sordidness, egotism and vice. There 
are no contrasts in M. Flaubert’s book, 
and we contend that life is full of con- 
trasts. It is a harmony of the human 
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heart in which virtue never strikes a 
single chord to jar the perfect accord of 
sin throughout. Can a book be indeed 
said to hold the mirror up to Nature in 
which every form of human love is 
made to seem poor, ignoble and worth- 
less? From one end of the book to the 
other we are never inspired with a single 
throb of sympathy. Neither the legiti- 
mate nor the illegitimate love awakens 
an emotion in us. We feel no pity for 
the duped husband: he is too besotted in 
stupidity, too ignoble, to rouse it in us. 
We feel no sympathetic indulgence for 
the wife who lives a lonely life of rest- 
less, unsatisfied longing—the only crea- 
ture in the book who is supposed to have 
any touch of an ideal element about her 
—for she is utterly without heart, almost 
without instincts; selfish in a ferocious 
degree, and without a spark of fine feel- 
ing or elevation of nature. The love is 
degraded and degrading, the ambition 
sordid and dishonest: honesty and truth 
are banished from the picture as uureal 
and visionary, while it fairly reeks with 
materialism and egotism. Is this a true 
picture of life? Did anywhere, at any 
time, ever exist a group of human beings 
so numerous, holding such varied rela- 
tions to one another, with so different 
natures, yet all like this? If so, they 
were monsters, and the reality of life is 
no more justly presented by a sketch of 
monstrous and grotesque deformities 
than it would be by a sketch of cherubs 
after Correggio. 

Yet this book is considered the highest 
triumph of French realistic art. Balzac 
has done as well, we are told, but he 
mingles always some measure of ideal- 
ism with his reality. Flaubert is the 
master of the purely realistic school. 
Sainte-Beuve alone among French critics 
ventures to say, in the midst of his 
intelligent eulogy of Madame Bovary, 
“Tout en me rendant bien compte du 
parti pris, qui est la méthode méme, et 
qui constitue l'art poétique de 1’auteur, 
un reproche que je fais 4 son livre c’est 
que le dzen est trop absent; pas un per- 
sonnage ne le représente ;” and again: 
“La vérité d'ailleurs, ne chercher 
qu'elle, elle n’est pas tout entiére et 
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nécessairement du cété du mal, du cété 
de la sottise et de la perversité humaine.” 

Let us take a more recent instance of 
the same school. Gustave Droz has 
taken high ground as a moralist, even 
as a reformer of morals, among modern 
novelists, though he has amply indem- 
nified himself by a corresponding lib- 
erty, many of his sketches, in which he 
has made the interlocutors husband and 
wife, being redolent of a gross immod- 
esty which suggests a practical pun on 
the phrase ‘‘ marriage license.” But M. 
Droz is not always amusing—does not 
always confine himself to drawing life 
as a comedy in which one may be as 
coarse as Smollett or Boccaccio, provided 
one is only so au sein de sa famille. 
He was ambitious of a graver distinction, 
and has written two novels with no grain 
of coarseness and no spice of fun in 
them—Le Cahier Bleu de Mademoiselle 
Cibét and Badbolain, both clever books, 
and the latter a book of decided power. 

In Babolain the only contrast to mer- 
cenary, heartless duplicity, to inhuman, 
hyena-like cruelty, a compound of all 
that is most repulsive in human nature, 
is made by pure impotence and inca- 
pacity. The hero—if one may use a 
word seemingly so incongruous with ref- 
erence to such a character—is never 
permitted to exhibit a spark either of 
conscience or character without the au- 
thor’s extinguishing the latent possibility 
at once by a deluge of contemptuous 
ridicule. We pity Babolain as we pity 
a cripple or an idiot, but we are never 
allowed to sympathize with him. He 
just misses being the incarnation of faith, 
patience and unselfishness because the 
author prefers that he should rather be 
weak beyond words, cowardly and spir- 
itless, a hoodwinked imbecile, seeming- 
ly devoid of even the vitality which 
causes a worm, that rudimentary organ- 
ization, to turn when trodden upon. 

A painter who has the taste or fancy 
to paint nothing but dwarfs or hunch- 
backs at least designates his pictures by 
appropriate titles. Zamagcois never la- 
beled his wonderful grotesquenesses as 
studies of ordinary human creatures, 
typical Frenchmen. Such books as 
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Babolain, Le Cahier Bleu, Madame 
Bovary—we may add all M. Ernest 
Feydeau’s writings — should be called 
studies not of Life, but of Disease—the 
pathology of the human mind, not pic- 
tures of its normal and healthy state. 

In establishing the standard of the 
idealistic school, no one will deny that 
the central and primary condition of 
ideal art is that its atmosphere should be, 
in conformity with its ideal nature, ele- 
vated and pure. If idealism means 
anything specific, it means a tendency 
to present always the better side of hu- 
man nature, and even to draw rather 
what it promises than what it performs. 
Great emotions, lofty aspirations, pas- 
sions dignified by their objects, an atmo- 
sphere purified from poor and mean ele- 
ments—surely if idealism does not give 
us these things it fails of its proposed 
object, what is demanded of it by its 
nature. Now, the real failure of French 
novel-writers in fulfilling these require- 
ments seems to us to be caused by two 
things: first, the absence of greatness 
and elevation; second, the blank and 
absolute egotism which pervades all the 
characters, heroes and heroines. There 
are, indeed, two great French writers 
who must be excepted from this criticism. 
Whatever the literary faults of Victor 
Hugo and George Sand, they are not 
deficient in these respects. But putting 
them aside for the present, we look in 
vain for any novel of the idealistic school, 
by an author of high reputation and wide 
popularity, which does not come wveful- 
ly short when tried by this standard. 
Take Alfred de Musset’s one novel (of 
his shorter prose stories we do not speak), 
Les Confessions d'un Enfant du Stécle 
—a book sparkling with the undoubted 
genius of its author. It purports to be 
the story of a man’s heart—of a young 
man of strong emotional nature and 
with a craving for ideal perfection. In 
some degree one feels that these things 
are really part of the hero’s nature 
throughout, and yet one closes the book 
with a taste as of Dead-Sea fruit in one’s 
mouth—with a weary, disillusioned sense 
of vexation of spirit, and without having 
felt from beginning to end one single 
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emotion of an inspiring character. The 
glow of generous passion is not there: 
there is fire, but fire that blasts and 
destroys—not a kindling, warming flame. 
The hero’s passion for the woman he 
loves never for one moment does for him 
what it is the supreme office of great 
passions to do, and without which they 
are simply intensified egotism: it never 
lifts him above himself, it never merges 
him in another's being; he is always an 
egotist and always unmanly; deficient 
not only in self-control and self-repres- 
sion, in the absence of complaint and 
cry, but in manhood in that broader 
sense which requires that a man have 
some object in life besides the mere 
gratification of his own undisciplined 
desires. Beauty and pathos there are in 
the book, and at times a pseudo-eleva- 
tion of feeling ; 

For passions linked to forms so fair 

And stately needs must have their share 

Of noble sentiment. 
But vea/ elevation is not there, nor can 
it be called a book which in any degree 
fulfills the requirements of any ideal 
standard. 

Among novels of less note, none has 
been more read and esteemed than 
Gerfaut, a story by Charles de Bernard. 
It is entirely free from those venture- 
some details wherein French writers are 
prone to offend alike taste and propriety : 
it is, in every way, a refined book ; there 
is a delicacy of shading about the love- 
scenes, an imaginative sensuousness, 
which is rare and has a legitimate fas- 
cinaticn of its own. The plot is not a 
complicated one: it is a story of the 
seduction of a married woman, but there 
are none of those fatalities of circum- 
stance which often play so considerable 
a part in such stories; the precipices 
are not inevitable; the road to them is 
taken by choice, not accident. But it 
is the character of the hero to which 
we feel our attention drawn, for to our 
mind he is the most singular hero of ro- 
mance ever depicted by a writer of im- 
agination. From first to last Gerfaut is 
never, even for a moment, deluded into 
the most passing phase of that exalta- 
tion which we all connect inseparably 
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with strong passion, and in which many 
of us see its partial apology. He seems 
throughout to be aware that temporary 
personal gratification—the same in kind 
though not in degree as that to be derived 
from an exceptionally good dinner or a 
very fine bottle of wine—is the object 
of his pursuit; and his nearest approach 


to being swept away by what he is pleased. 


to term his love is when the idea occurs 
to him that the woman he is pursuing is 
playing with him, and the emotion of 
wounded vanity swells the current of 
his desires to something resembling a 
cataract. His selfishness is azf in its 
openness, his heart never intrudes upon 
the scene to complicate the action: he is 
of noble descent and proud of his lin- 
eage, a poet of repute and ambitious of 
fame, yet in his treatment of the woman 
he professes to love he never exhibits a 
spark of honorable feeling or romantic 
enthusiasm. He is uniformly calculating 
and cold-hearted: he plots against her 
virtue as a poacher sets a snare for a 
rabbit, and when the bloody catastrophe 
comes is about to betray her honor with 
as deliberate and purely pleasurable a 
sensation as that with which the said 
poacher would eat his snared rabbit for 
supper. The atmosphere of Gerfaut is 
heavy with a powerful, subtle, pervading 
perfume, but beneath it all one smells 
corruption. 

Balzac has written no book which is 
regarded as a better representative of his 
genius than Le Lys dans La Vallée, and 
it is specially remarkable as being a 
French novel in which the heroine pre- 
serves her purity intact, preferring stead- 
fastly her duty to her happiness, and 
sacrificing her life to her ideal standard 
of right. We follow Madame de Mort- 
sauf through all the painful, pitiful strug- 
gles of her daily life; we see her turn 
aside from pleasure, nay from happi- 
ness, and embrace her cross day by 
day ; we contemplate her patience, her 
fidelity, her noble self-renunciation ; we 
see her hourly victories over self, and 
we say to ourselves, After all, there is 
one French writer who comprehends the 
saying that “it is more blessed to lose 
one’s life than to find it.” The divine 
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agonies, the sublimities of self-sacrifite 
are not ignored or scoffed at by all 
French novelists. Balzac has given us 
one woman whom we need not excuse 
and pity, but can admire and adore. 

Well, M. de Balzac takes this woman 
through life, over her stony, cruel path: 
he never makes her stumble once; he 
allows her just so much imperfection as 
is needful for her to appear a woman 
and not an angel, and then when earth 
is wellnigh over, in the very last hour 
of her weary conflict, what is his climax ? 
He makes her give the lie to her whole 
struggling, suffering existence on the very 
verge of the grave. Inthe most powerful 
scene in the book, and one of the most 
powerful scenes in any modern novel, 
the heroine, sensible of her lifelong mis- 
take, tears the veil of self-deception from 
before her dying eyes, sends for her lov- 
er, whom she has resisted in the fullness 
of health, the bloom of beauty, the ardor 
of youth and intensity of passionate love, 
to tell him that she is dying, but that he 
can give her new life, can bring her 
back to earth with his love. “She is 
but thirty-five,” she says: ‘she has glo- 
rious years yet before her;”’ she would 
be real for once, live on realities, not 
falsehoods ; “everything has been a false- 
hood in her life hitherto; how caz she 
die who has never lived?” She will re- 
cover; he shall take her to Italy; she 
wants to enjoy life, see Paris, be féted ; 
and from all this feverish remorse for 
the past and anticipation for the future 
—from her caress, which seems a mock- 
ery of passion—her lover turns away, 
half in pity, half in horror. Apparent- 
ly, the author regards the life he had 
drawn in such elaboration of detail as the 
merest piece of stage-play. ‘ Truth,” he 
seems to say to the reader, ‘‘forbids me 
to let this pleasing delusion rest with you. 
Now that it has amused us both, I touch 
the spring and you see the puppet strip- 
ped of its fine clothes.” 

Many sermons have been preached 
upon the emptiness and hollowness of 
a life of pleasure, and the wisdom of 
choosing not immediate material satis- 
faction, but the ultimate spiritual peace 
gained by right-doing. It was reserved 
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for M. de Balzac to tell us that the things 
that should fall away, leaving us strip- 
ped, shivering and bare at the last, 
would be the faith we had kept, the 
purity we had preserved, the patience 
we had so hardly won, the serenity and 
inward peace we had earned by daily 
contests with and victories over self— 
that all we could with confidence count 
upon to support us in that strange change 
of condition called death should be the 
egotism we had trampled under foot,.the 
temptation we had resisted, the passions 
which we had subdued; in a word, only 
that part of our natures which we had 
struggled to subdue and quell. Surely 
there is something so illogical, so unjust, 
so unreal and un-ideal in such a conclu- 
sion that we may reject it as untrue alike 
to Nature and to art. 

But M. de Balzac does not often de- 
vote himself to the depicting of virtue 
victorious in a thousand battles, and 
only discomfited in its final conflict. 
There are books of his, pointed to tri- 
umphantly by his admirers as “ wonder- 
ful pictures of real life,’’ showing “such 
marvelous knowledge of human nature,” 
in which virtue cannot be said to be de- 
feated, because she never appears on 
the field. The struggles and contrasts 
are between vice accompanied by beau- 
ty and talent, and vice stupid and ugly. 
Needless to say that beauty and talent 
are justified. Again and again in these 
books are we shown monstrosities in 
moral development, and called upon to 
regard them as true to life, true to Na- 
ture. Even the instincts of humanity 
are treated as if disease were the rule 
rather than the exception, and Le Pere 
Goriot, a creature whom we can hardly 
fancy as existing, is called a wonderful 
study of parental love. 

Is there in all Balzac’s novels a single 
instance of a generous, high-minded, 
disinterested lover, of a man lifted above 
and out of himself by his passion for a 
woman ?—one in which Love ever 

Smote the chord of se//, which, trembling, 
Passed in music out of sight? 
Lovers enough there are, and surely 
with no lack of passion: of intensity 
and absorption there is no lack, no lack 
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of keenness to pursue and ferocity to 
possess—we had wellnigh said, to de- 
vour—but where do we see that exalta- 
tion of soul which pervades even a poor 
nature when spurred by noble passion ? 
Take the Duchesse de Langeais, one of 
the most successful, elaborate and skill- 
ful of Balzac’s shorter stories—with a 
fantastic mise en scene created to allow 
the fullest scope to the egotism of the 
two actors—and what does the love 
which is the theme, the very essence 
of the tale, do for the duchess and her 
lover? It makes them both egotists to 
an almost - inconceivable degree; it 
makes her cruelly voluptuous, and him 
voluptuously cruel ; it is intense, absorb- 
ing, dominating ; it fetters their souls, it 
controls their lives, but it never uplifts 
them, it never ennobles them; it never 
makes them forget themselves in each 
other; it never makes God seem nearer 
or earth seem less; it lacks every essen- 
tial mark and sign of a great passion. 
It is neither the reality of Nature nor the 
ideal of art to draw such men and wo- 
men, loving one another thus: it lacks 
the symmetry and proportion of reality 
and the elevation of the ideal element 
in art. 

A few words on the two writers whom 
we have noted as exceptions to these 
criticisms, and we have done. No one 
can deny that Victor Hugo is entirely 
free from that false realism which sees 
only the evil side of human nature, and 
that his comprehensiveness of view and 
largeness of sympathy are Shakespear- 
ian. Terrible as are his pictures of crime, 
extravagant at times, they are never ab- 
solutely distorted, and there is always a 
certain grandeur in their outline. No 
one can read Les Misérables and not 
feel that the author understands and 
has faith in the sublime side of human- 
ity. George Sand, too, however want- 
ing in definite convictions, however wild 
and vague in her applications of her 
theories to practical life, never devotes 
her genius to a microscopical examina- 
tion of vice, nor does she ever regard 
human beings as mere lumps of clay 
devoid of any divine spark. 

A third exception should perhaps be 
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made in the person of Alexandre Du- 
mas, fi/s. Bold and uncompromising in 
his choice of subjects, a reformer of a 
unique kind, he claims to condemn vice 
and applaud virtue wherever he may 
find them, and admits no conventional 
laws to control their probable where- 
abouts. It may seem a dangerous pre- 
cedent to embalm the self-devotion of a 
courtesan for the admiration of poster- 
ity, as he does in the Dame aux Came- 
4ias, or to strip the veil from virtuous 
Pharisaism, as he does in the J/dées de 
Madame Aubray ; but there is at least 
no perversion of facts, no distorting of 
consequences, and with all his enthusi- 
asm for ideal standards, with all his de- 
votion to social reforms, this author is 
perhaps the truest realist of modern 
French fiction. 
After all that may be said, the moral 
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element plays too large a part in the 
history of human nature, under one 
name or another, to be excluded from 
any literary effort which professes either 
to draw things as they are or as they 
should be. As life zs, even under ordi- 
nary aspects, the moral sentiment is 
always to be found acting as a factor of 
greater or less power in producing re- 
sults, As life should be, as poets and 
idealists picture it, there is no possibility 
of drawing a true hero or heroine, a 
veritable zdea/ character, without high 
moral quality and tone. Though we 
may call it perhaps by the name of 
beauty or truth, practically it forms an 
essential part of our conception. With- 
out it, the most wonderful efforts of genius 
will only succeed in producing an un- 
symmetrical, ignoble result. 
FRANCIS ASHETON. 


A QUEEN’S ADVENTURE. 


NE rainy evening toward the close 

of April, 1791, a ponderous old 
traveling -coach toiled wearily up the 
hill the summit of which is crowned by 
the ancient town of Jougne, on the road 
between Lons-les-Saulniers and Besan- 
gon, the capital of the province of 
Franche-Comté. There were two wo- 
men in the vehicle: one, tall, hand- 
some and exceedingly elegant, occupied 
the seat facing the horses; the other, 
who sat opposite to her, was a young 
person of sprightiy countenance, whose 
simple costume and deferential man- 
‘ner at once announced her to be either 
a waiting-maid or a dame de compagnie. 
From time to time one or the other of 
the two travelers would thrust her head 
out of the carriage window to urge on 
the postilion or look back down the 
road, apparently to see whether any one 
were following. Notwithstanding the 
entreaties of the ladies and his own best 
endeavors, Maitre Jacques, the postilion, 


failed miserably in his attempts to in- 
duce his two heavy Flemish horses even 
to get into a trot, let alone a gallop. 
The road was so bad, the rain so blind- 
ing, the ruts so many, the mud so deep, 
that the best the poor beasts could do 
in response to their master’s oaths and 
loud cracks of the whip was to give an 
occasional jerk forward or a stumble, 
and then resume their wonted funereal 
pace. 

“Heaven help us, Susanne! This 
dreadful journey will never end: we 
cannot possibly reach Besancon to- 
night,”” observed the lady who sat with 
her face to the horses. ‘Mon Dieu! 
how I wish we were well over it and 
safe !’’ 

‘Madame is too nervous: that gentle- 
man on horseback we have seen at the 
last three stations, and who has followed 
us, has frightened her. Believe me, I 
am sure he is no spy: he is too nice- 
looking for that. I am persuaded he is 
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only fascinated by madame’s charms, 
and has not recognized her. Oh, he is 
no more a sams-cudotte than I am.” 

“It matters very little what you think 
about him: I have my fears, and my 
reasons for having them. Put your head 
out once more and see if he be still in 
sight.” 

Susanne did as she was bid, and pres- 
ently shutting down the window as quick 
as she could, to prevent the rain from 
pouring in, gave her mistress the reas- 
suring news that not only had the ob- 
noxious stranger disappeared, but also 
that the gates of Jougne were close at 
hand; “And, madame, through a break 
in the clouds I saw the mountains of 
Switzerland, so you see we are approach- 
ing the frontier.” 

“That is well. We will stop for sup- 
per here at the Lion d’Or, and then has- 
ten on to Besangon this very night,” said 
her mistress. 

In a few moments more the carriage 
rumbled through the narrow streets of 
Jougne, and presently stopped under the 
porte-cochére of the hotel of the Golden 
Lion. 

“Will the ladies get down?” said the 
jolly innkeeper as he stood with the 
half-opened carriage-door in one hand 
and his cap in the other, bowing with 
extra civility to his two new guests, and 
delighted at the prospect of their being 
detained all night under his roof, for 
travelers had become very rare in those 
troubled times. ‘Will the ladies get 
down? Supper will be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

“Certainly, we want it at once, and 
let it be a good, substantial meal, for, I 
can assure you, we are rarely hungry,” 
answered the tall lady as she jumped 
out, and turning to the postilion inquired 
if it were possible to reach Besancon be- 
fore midnight. 

“Perfectly impossible, madame: the 
roads are in a shocking state. We should 
only run the risk of a breakdown half- 
way.” 

“And that would be intolerable. A/- 
Zons/ Susanne, get down and bring in 
with you all the shawls, pillows and 
night-bags you can find, for, since we 
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must sleep here, we may as well make 


‘ourselves at home.” 


Susanne, loaded with rugs and satchels, 
followed her mistress into the house, and 
the two travelers, emerging from the 
shade of the hall, entered the brightly- 
illuminated dining-room. A fire crackled 
cheerily on the hearth, and the large 
apartment, with its many little tables 
covered with snow-white cloths and 
shining glass, looked quite cosy. The 
ladies, taking off their wraps, seated 
themselves by the fire, and presently 
the landlady drew in front of them a 
table on which she placed two smoking 
bowls of excellent broth. 

The bright light of the fire threw its 
cheerful glare on the countenance of 
the tall lady, and showed her to possess 
such rare and stately beauty that the 
worthy landlady, on returning to the 
kitchen, proclaimed to her satellites that 
she never before had seen so queenly a 
personage. “C'est une véritable reine 
(she’s a perfect queen). I'll warrant 
she’s some fine court marchioness on 
her way over the frontier,” said she; 
“and, poor soul! I would be the last to 
prevent her flight.” 

Indeed, the lady justified these en- 
comiums. Her figure was graceful and 
commanding, her features regular, her 
eyes bright and vivacious. Her hair, in 
which still lingered traces of powder, 
was drawn high up over her ample 
forehead, whilst one heavy curl hung 
down on her shoulder. Her complexion 
was singularly brilliant, and, varying 
constantly on the least emotion, gave the 
lie to those of her enemies who declared 
she used paint. The only defect that 
could be possibly found with this other- 
wise perfect face was that the lower 
lip, slightly too thick, protruded a little 
beyond the upper one, as is frequently 
observed in the portraits of the sove- 
reigns of the house of Austria. Her cos- 
tume was simple, consisting of a gray 
petticoat and flowered chintz overskirt, 
made in the fashion recently so popu- 
lar and styled “Dolly Varden.” Her 
attendant, whom she called Susanne, 
was a pretty and unpretending young 
woman belonging to the vivacious class 
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of French serving-maids immortalized 
by Moliére and Beaumarchais as sou- 
brettes. 

The two travelers had scarcely tasted 
their first spoonful of soup when the doors 
of the apartment were thrown open, and 
a fonctionnatire of the provisionary gov- 
ernment, wearing his tri-colored scarf, 
entered. Striding up to the table at 
which the ladies were seated, he drew 
from his pocket a letter, and fixing his 
eyes with avid interest on the tall lady, 
made a mental comparison between her 
countenance and that of some one de- 
scribed in the document he held in his 
hand. 

“What is your name, citoyenne ?”’ ask- 
ed he suddenly in a tone of authority. 

“May I first ask, sir, who it is I shall 
have had the honor of answering when 
I do give my name?” returned the lady, 
who, although she had become exceed- 
ingly pale,. retained her self-possession 
in a remarkable manner, for it was no 
joke for a woman of position to fall 
into the hands of fonctionnaires in those 
days. 

“Tam the mayor of Jougne.” 

“In that case, M. le Maire, I am Ma- 
dame de Pryné.” : 

‘““Have you no papers about you—no 
passport 

“Mon Dieu! Yes—no; that is, of 
course I have, but in my trunk,” answer- 
ed the lady. “We are only going to Be- 
sangon. This is my maid Susanne: we 
are two women traveling on business. I 
have an engagement at Besancon; and 
really, M. le Maire, I had no idea that 
passports were necessary when traveling 
in France.” 

“You said that you had one in your 
box. Very well, Madame de Pryné, 
allow me to see this passport.” 

“Willingly! Call in your men, and 
let them bring my largest trunk: all my 
papers are in it.” 

The order was given and the box 
opened. 

“It is at the bottom of all,” said Ma- 
dame de Pryné, rising as if to search for 
it herself. 

“Tt is useless your troubling yourself, 
citoyenne. See! look at these grand 


trains: these alone suffice to prove that 
you belong to the court and intend emi- 
grating into Switzerland,” cried the may- 
or as he threw out of the box on to the 
table several magnificent robes of velvet, 
one of which was lined with ermine. 
“And here—here my suspicions are more 
than confirmed. Ah! ah! Madame de 
Pryné !—that is your name, is it ?—and 
you wear a crown, do you?” exclaimed 
the mayor as he suddenly rose from his 
inspection of the box’s contents, brand- 
ishing triumphantly in one hand a crown 
studded with large gems, and in the other 
a sceptre. “Ah! ah!” laughed he ex- 
ultingly, ‘Madame de Pryné! So you 
were going over the frontier with the 


| crown-jewels of France? I know who 


you are.” 

“Who?” asked Madame de Pryné, as 
pale as a sheet. 

“You are Marie Antoinette of Austria, 
sometime queen of France.” 

“Is the queen expected to pass this 
way in her flight ?” 

“She is, and you know that better 
than any one. In the name of France 
and the law I arrest you.” 

“Without any further proofs ?” 

“Certainly: I do not require them.” 

“Will you not at least look at my 
passport ?”” 

“Bah! a borrowed passport!’ said 
the mayor in an impatient tone. ‘‘ You 
had better give yourself up, madame, 
without any further ado. Believe me, it 
will be for the best.” 

“Then, sir,” the lady answered, ris- 
ing majestically from her seat and as- 
suming an imperial attitude, ‘I am the 
queen!” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
noble figure than that of the unfortunate 
princess as she spoke these four words. 
Seeing that Susanne was impatiently 
about to interrupt her, she silenced her 
by an imperative gesture, and then re- 
seated herself with much dignity in her 
chair. So queenly did she appear at 
this critical moment of her existence 
that, staunch republican as he was, the 
mayor of Jougne forgot all about ega“té, 
bowed lowly before his fallen sovereign, 
and retired at once to give the necessary 
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orders for Her Majesty’s detention and 
to announce the news of her capture to 
his fellow-citizens. A few moments after 
his exit two gendarmes were sent to 
mount guard at the doors of the salon, 
and the unfortunate queen, concluding 
a few words of whispered conversation 
with Susanne, threw herself on her 
knees and prayed earnestly for Divine 
assistance. In less than an hour the 
mayor returned, accompanied by a dozen 
or so of the members of the municipality. 
They found the queen calm, and even 
cheerful. She acknowledged their def- 
erential manner toward her with regal 
grace, and when informed that the up- 
per floor of the hotel was placed at her 
service until further instructions were re- 
ceived from Paris, followed them thither 
with so quick and even gay a step that 
several of them afterward remembered it 
as an instance of unusual self-command. 

When once the queen was safe and 
guards placed at her door, the mayor of 
Jougne gave himself up to a transport 
of revolutionary joy : ‘‘ He had the queen 
of France under lock andkey. Onhim, 
before three days were over, would be 
fixed the eyes of all the world. His 
name would descend to posterity, and live 
for ever in the annals of his country.” 

Having assembled his fellow-fonction- 
naires in the salon of the inn, he made 
them a patriotic speech, in which he 
invoked the spirits of Brutus and Cato, 
and wound up by proposing that ‘the 
patriots of Jougne should form them- 
selves into a battalion of true republi- 
cans, and, placing Marie Antoinette of 
Austria in their centre, lead that arch- 
traitress before the national tribunal. 
Possessed as they were of her crown, 
sceptre, globe and royal mantle, they 
could carry these emblems of fallen des- 
potism in their triumphal procession, and 
offer them as a holocaust on the altar of 
liberty.” 

An address to the National Assembly, 
stating their intention and giving the 
most minute details of the queen’s arrest, 
was forthwith written out and signed by 
the entire conclave, and despatched im- 
mediately to the capital. To this letter 
was added a private one from the queen 


herself, but so artfully sealed that do 
what they could it was impossible for 
any one of them to read a single word 
of its contents. Having dismissed the 
council, the mayor went once more to 
the queen, to inform her of what had 
been determined. Being a kind-hearted 
man, however, he spared her the know- 
ledge of the manner in which he pro- 
posed to conduct her back to Paris. 

Whilst he was conversing with Her 
Majesty, a gendarme hurriedly entered 
the chamber in a state of great excite- 
ment: “M. le Maire! M. le Maire! we 
have arrested Polignac or Lamballe !” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the queen, “‘it is that 
young man.” 

“What young man?” inquired the 
mayor. 

“A gentleman who followed our coach, 
that is all,’”’ answered she in some con- 
fusion, seeing that she had evidently 
committed an imprudence by this last 
observation. 

“Let him be brought up here imme- 
diately,” commanded the mayor; and in 
a few moments a tall and remarkably 
handsome young man was dragged into 
the apartment bytwo guards. His clothes 


‘were dripping wet, he had lost his hat, 


and his soiled cloak dragged on the 
ground behind him. 

“It is the same,”’ whispered Susanne: 
“perhaps he may help us.” 

“Please God!” murmured the queen. 

No sooner was this young gentleman 
disengaged from the hands of his captors 
than, throwing himself on his knees, he 
raised her hand to his lips: ‘‘ Pardon 
me, madame. Had I but suspected it 
was the queen of France to whom I pre- 
sumed to raise my eyes, I would have 
died rather than have so far forgotten 
what was due to my sovereign, especial- 
ly in her hour of trouble. I am a gen- 
tleman by birth, the count de Maillettes. 
Unaware of Your Majesty’s true rank, I 
followed your carriage, struck by your 
surpassing beauty and enslaved by its 
power, hoping through my persistence 
to be favored with one glance of pity, if 
not of love. Now that I recognize my 
error, as Your Majesty’s most humble 
servant and subject my life is at your 
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service, and I crave only your gracious 
pardon.” 

“Oh, you have it, count: I grant it 
willingly, and only see in your conduct,” 
answered the queen smiling, but with an 
evident meaning, for she fixed her keen 
eyes on the kneeling gentleman in a 
manner that forbade his answering—" I 
see, sir, in your conduct only a proof of 
your desire to serve an unfortunate wo- 
man and a fallen queen.” 

“Tt is well,” broke in the mayor. 
“Notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, this young man evidently forms 
part of your cortége, madame. He is 
arrested, and shall share your apart- 
ments. The chamber at the end of the 
corridor, sir, is yours. You have, how- 
ever, the right of free access to the queen 
whenever she desires your presence. 
Mesdames, I wish you a very good- 
night! Citoyen, bon soir!’ and bowing 
civilly the good mayor withdrew for the 
night. 7 

When the door was closed on the 
mayor the count was about to withdraw 
also, but the queen prevented his doing 
so, entreating him to remain and par- 
take of supper with her, which was pres- 
ently served. During this meal the queen 
became exceedingly lively, and the mer- 
ry laughter of the imprisoned sovereign 
and her new friend being heard outside 
in the corridor led the guards when 
changed to announce to the public “that 
Her Majesty was a singularly fearless 
woman, for, notwithstanding the danger 
she was in, she laughed like a true 
daughter of Momus, and was having a 
fine time of it with the ‘ prince,’ who was 
evidently her lover.” 

It is unnecessary to tell how the im- 
prisoned queen passed her time in her 
confinement at the Lion d’Or. We are 
compelled, however, to record that her 
intimacy with the count became so great 
that once the guard at the door, spying 
through the keyhole, actually saw him 
kiss her before retiring for the night. 

The sixth and last day of her captivity 
at length arrived. The answer from the 
National Assembly reached Jougne to- 
ward noon, and the queen was at break- 
fast with the count and Susanne when 


the mayor entered her presence, followed 
by the whole municipality and several 
guards. The good mayor was flushed 
with excitement, and in his hand he held 
the as yet unsealed document. Arrang- 
ing all his colleagues according to their 
various official grades in a semicircle 
around him, he addressed the queen, 
who rose to hear him, with a stately and 
majestic air: “Marie Antoinette of Aus- 
tria, we have this morning received the 
following answer from the government 
of Paris, and hasten to communicate to 
you its contents.”’ Here the worthy mag- 
istrate broke the seals and read: “Cit- 
izen Mayor—Marie Antoinette is still in 
Paris, and has never left it. Let Made- 
moiselle Sainval, actress of the Théatre 
Frangais, pass on without hindrance to 
Besangon, where she has an engage- 
ment.” 

Had the earth opened at his feet the 
mayor of Jougne could not have looked 
more utterly dumbfounded. “So you have 
played us a trick, have you, Mademoi- 
selle Sainval ?”’ cried he furiously. 

“My dear M. le Maire, allow me to 
remark,’ answered the quondam queen, 
“that it is you who have played mea 


‘trick. Had you but examined my pass- 


port, as I told you, you would have found 
that although I have been queen of Tyre, 
Sidonia, Greece, Jerusalem, Rome and 
Mesopotamia, I have never, up to the 
present time, laid claim to the throne of 
France, even for a single night. You, 
however, have forced me to play a part 
which does not belong to me for six 
nights and days in succession, and an irk- 
some réle it has proved. . Confess, now, 
that it is not my fault if you have mis- 
taken the crown and sceptre of, Melpom- 
ene for that of Gaul. But, since I am 
free to proceed to Besangon, perhaps you 
will order my carriage to the door, for as 
soon as I have finished my breakfast I 
intend to be off. Bon jour, messieurs !” 
added she, bowing to the mortified 
council as it withdrew. Suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she cried out, “Eh, may 
the count go too?” 

“To the devil if he likes,’’ answered 
the mayor snappishly as he slammed 
the door. 
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Mademoiselle Sainval turned grace- 
fully to the count, and said, as a sweet 
smile illumined her charming face, 
“And you, my dear count, when you 
have done justice to that omelette, per- 
haps you will give me your arm and 
lead me down to the coach. Oh how I 
wish that that poor queen had indeed left 
Paris whilst I was enacting her part, 
which I did in the hope that these peo- 
ple, believing the paste to be a real dia- 
mond, would have let the true jewel 
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pass! Poor, poor queen! AdJons, Su- 
sanne! let us go. Count, you have 
served me as sovereign of France: will 
you not still continue to be my squire as 
tragedy queen ?” 

The count, bowing low, raised the fair 
actress's hand to his lips. Then, leaning 
on his arm, and followed by her faithful 
maid, Mademoiselle Sainval swept down 
the staircase to the carriage, in which the 
count took his seat opposite Susanne. 

R. DAVEY. 


A FAMINE IN THE EAST. 


famine in many of the 

provinces of India seems inevit- 
able” is the tidings brought to our shores 
by the last Pacific mail. An ocean tele- 
gram of still later date says, “ The drought 
has for months been general and distress- 
ing, and, despite the refreshing showers 
that have recently visited some localities, 
the rice-crop promises to be nearly a fail- 
ure.” A private letter adds: “ Even the 
fruit trees, generally so wondrously pro- 
lific, have succumbed to this terrible 
drought, and, parched and wilted as by 
a fatal simoom, are casting their blooms, 
and seem to lack sufficient life to put 
forth new ones.” What a picture! and 
what a: prospect for those teeming mil- 
lions of indolent, effeminate, child-like 
natives, crowded together like sands on 
the sea-shore, with few resources upon 
which to draw for sudden emergencies, 
and lacking the nerve to battle with such 
a scourge, often as it has come to them 
before! They can only sit themselves 
down in muté despair, scarcely hoping 
for rescue, which, if it come, takes them 
by surprise, while its failure, being look- 
ed for, is met philosophically—stoically 
perhaps—as whole families, entire popu- 
lations often, perish unmoved and un- 
resisting. Flight is rarely attempted, for 
the destitution, when it occurs, is so gen- 


eral and widespread, and the poor vic- 
Vor. XIII.—16 


tims delay so long, that, weakened by pri- 
vation, discouraged and horror-stricken 
by the terrible fate that threatens hourly 
to engulf them, they are really unable 
to go far enough to escape the scourge, 
and it is death at last, only on the way- 
side or among strangers, instead of at 
home in their own little cottages, with 
the familiar faces all around. 

A famine! What is it? Who of us, 
in this land of plenty, has any real con- 
ception of the meaning of this word of 
evil omen? Can we picture, even to 
aur own minds, its pale, gaunt wretch- 
edness, and the lingering death - agony 
creeping slowly on toward the doomed 
victims, who see its approach during the 
lagging days and sleepless nights, but 
are powerless to escape its too certain 
grasp? 

I remember, as I read in my child- 
hood’s days “there was a famine in Ca- 
naan,” and how the old patriarch sent 
his sons again and again “to buy corn 
in Egypt,” my mind took in only the 
trouble and expense involved in those 
frequent long journeys, and never for a 
moment the terrible idea of people ac- 
tually dying for want of food. Thus we 
pore over the thrilling narrative of Jo- 
sephus, and all the horrors of the famine 
during the siege of Jerusalem, and scores 
of others of later days, but they come not 
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nigh to us even in conception: a famine 
must be seen, and its horrors felt, to be 
realized. 

Such an experience I had once, and 
it was more than sufficient to satisfy all 
my desires of investigating the minutiz 
of such a calamity. It was in Siam, 
really the most fertile soil in Southern 
Asia; and nowhere, I suppose, in the 
wide world are the means of living or- 
dinarily cheaper or more abundant. 
The principal river of the country, the 
Meinam—"“ Mother of waters”—runs a 
winding course of more than seven hun- 
dred miles from north to south, fertilizing 
by its annual inundations some twenty 
thousand square miles of the most pro- 
ductive land on the globe. The belt of 
low lands stretching along either bank 
of the noble river has a rich alluvial soil 
of very dark color, and produces, almost 
spontaneously, two abundant crops a 
year. Three could no doubt be obtain- 
ed with one-half the modern appliances, 
and the energy and tact that are brought 
to bear on the pebbly hill-farms of many 
portions of New England. But with 
the simple habits of the Oriental peas- 
antry, their few wants, and the great 
abundance and cheapness of every 
article of food they care for, there is little 
inducement to enterprise or application 
beyond what is needed for simple main- 
tenance. So they plod on, cultivating 
their lands in the old way, content if 
they have sufficient for present needs, 
and too improvident to think or care at 
all for the future. Hence the fearful suf- 
fering in times of famine. 

The chief staples of Siam are sugar, 
pepper and rice, all of very superior 
quality ; the sugar unquestionably the 
finest in the world, and an immense 
source of revenue to the government. 
Many Chinese immigrants are employed 
by the ‘wealthy Siamese nobles in the 
cultivation of the cane and the manufac- 
ture of sugar, while occasionally large 
sugar-houses and plantations are owned 
by the Chinese themselves. These last 
are, as a rule, the best in the country, 
for John Chinaman is a born agricultu- 
ralist and social economist, and knows 
how to turn every advantage of soil and 


climate to the best possible account. 
There are now in the country some three 
or four hundred sugar -manufactories, 
giving steady employment to at least sev- 
enty-five thousand men, while the cane- 
plantations employ twice as many more. 
Of rice, the chief article of food through- 
out the country, there are produced two 
hundred millions of bags (of one hun- 
dredweight each), which bring into the 
royal treasury about a million and a half 
of dollars in the way of revenue. Rice 
is to most Orientals the very “staff of 
life,” and their most emphatic mode of 
describing a case of severe illness is to 
say, “Such a one cannot eat rice: he 
will surely die.” From seed-time to har- 
vest, at every stage of the crop, there is 
more anxiety evinced concerning this 
one article than for all the other products 
of the soil combined; and never was 
there more excitement among the “ bulls 
and bears” of Wall street than is dis- 
played by all classes in Siam in regard 
to a rumor from the rice-plantations at 
any critical juncture. The failure of this 
crop is deemed the greatest calamity that 
can possibly befall the nation, but with 
an abundant yield of rice no one com- 
plains, whatever else may occur. 

One year during the latter part of the 
reign of the old usurper, King Phra 
Nangklau, owing to the lack of rain 
and the failure of the river to rise to the 
accustomed gauge, the quantity of rice 
produced was extremely small—less than 
one-tenth of the ordinary crop. As the 
exportation of rice is strictly prohibited, 
nearly all that is raised, be the yield ever 
so generous, is consumed by the inhab- 
itants. It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that with a reduction of nine-tenths of 
their supply famine would under any 
circumstances be inevitable ; but, coupled 
with the cruel rapacity of the reigning 
king, the amount of suffering in and 
around that great, populous city during 
that memorable season can scarcely be 
conceived. Even now, after the lapse 
of a full quarter of a century, I cannot 
recall those scenes of agony and death 
without absolute horror. Fain would I 
for ever banish them as the spectres of 
some fearful dream, but they loom up 
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far too vividly before the mind’s eye to 
be thus easily exorcised. 

His Majesty had been duly notified 
by his officers that the crop would fall 
far short of the usual yield, and foresee- 
‘ing that, in consequence, the market- 
price would soon be increased four-, six- 
or perhaps ten-fold, he determined to 
become the sole purchaser and vender, 
thus securing to himself the full benefit 
of the monopoly. He accordingly sta- 
tioned government boats on the river 
thirty or forty miles above and below the 
city, with orders to stop every cargo of 
rice and compel the owners to sell to his 
officers alone. The rice-growers dared 
not refuse, and they had no reason for 
wishing to do so, as the king’s agents 
paid cash and the full price that rice was 
then bringing in the market. Thus in 
a few days the entire crop of new rice 
fell into the hands of the royal merchant, 
who ordered it to be carefully stowed 
and retained until, in consequence of 
the scarcity, the price should rise to the 
highest possible pitch. A very few weeks 
served to exhaust the supply already in 
market, and to cause an appreciation 
from twelve cents per basket to two dol- 
lars and a half, with the price still going 
up. Still the royal granaries remained 
closed, and each successive day it be- 
came more difficult to purchase at any 
price. Most of the grain-merchants had 
no stock on hand, but now and thena 
little was brought in by some kind-heart- 
ed planter, whose compassion for the 
starving multitudes in the city led him 
to travel through the jungle, and, at 
great risk to himself, to resort to various 
expedients by which to elude the vigil- 
ance of government officers. To obtain 
the little thus thrown into market, for 
which the retail dealers demanded ruin- 
ous prices, the suffering people had to sac- 
rifice every available article ; and so great 
was the press that purchasers had often 
to fight and wrestle with. each other to 
obtain entrance to the buildings and the 
privilege of purchasing at all. Many 
painful and even fatal accidents occurred 
in this way, for when a man is suffering 
from hunger, and has left a wife and chil- 
dren in the same pitiable condition await- 


ing his return with the morsel that is to 
save them from absolute starvation, he 
will not care very much who is injured 
or who else goes unfed. Sometimes a 
mother was thrown down and her infant 
child or children trampled to death be- 
fore her eyes; aged people had their 
lives crushed out; and even strong men 
often escaped the mélée only with arms 
and legs broken in the terrible encounter, 
which day after day must be repeated as 
long as the wretched victims had strength 
to endure or the means of purchasing an 
ounce or two of the precious grain, sold 
not now in baskets, but in tiny measures 
of one or two gills. First, gardeners sold 
their little patches of ground and im- 
plements of husbandry, and mechanics 
their shops and tools; next their humble 
homes and few household chattels were 
sacrificed; and then followed the sale 
of wives and children to those who had 
the means of keeping their slaves from 
starvation. As the last resource men 
sold their own bodies into perpetual sla- 
very, welcoming humiliation, toil and 
hardships for food enough to keep soul 
and body together. But there were scores 
and hundreds of aged and diseased ones 
whom nobody would buy, and these 
having neither houses nor lands to sell, 
not even a spare garment or piece of 
jewelry, and being unable to travel from 
house to house to solicit alms, mostly 
died of starvation during the first few 
weeks of the famine. Many of the 
wealthy nobles and gentry distributed 
food daily from their houses to all who 
were able to go and receive their bene- 
factions, as did also our own little band, 
the few foreigners then resident at the 
Siamese capital. But the supply of food 
was too limited, and the applications for 
help too numerous and pressing, for any 
to go around looking up the destitute, 
and so the most pitiable cases were those 
hidden away from sight till death, the 
slow, terrible death of starvation, lifted 
the veil. 

A mother, all stiff and cold, with a 
babe wasted almost to a skeleton, but 
still alive, hanging at the breast, and 
striving to force from the exhausted 
fountain its accustomed nourishment till, 
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too worn and weary for further efforts, it 
uttered a feeble wail, clenched its tiny, 
emaciated hands and expired, while four 
other little ones, two dead, the others 
dying, lay around; a cripple in the arms 
of a young woman, probably his daugh- 
ter, lying by the wayside not far from 
a Booddhist temple, which the suffer- 
ers had evidently aimed to reach—the 
woman already dead, the cripple too 
emaciated and exhausted to free himself 
from her clinging arms; an aged couple 
stretched side by side, pallid, shrunken, 
dead ; several beggars, some aged, others 
sick, and all wasted and wan to the last 
extremity ; a husband in his young man- 
hood’s prime, helpless now as the pale 
girl-wife that hung in mute agony upon 
his faithful breast; an aged woman 
clasping in her palsied arms twin cherubs, 
not rosy and dimpled now, but wan and 
wasted by gnawing hunger, till swollen 
tongues adhered to parched mouths and 
baby lips were clenched in an agony 
they were powerless to express ;—these 
were some of the sights that met my own 
view one morning as I ventured out in 
the vicinity of a temple near our dwell- 
ing; and hundreds of others just as 
pitiable could be found in every direc- 
tion. Often, thus grouped together, the 
old and the young, families and individ- 
uals, strangers, friends and kindred, they 
perished by the wayside, with none to 
close the sunken eyes or wipe the death- 
dew from the pale brow. Then in the 
early morning some humane priest would 
lay them side by side, light the funeral 
pyre beneath, and chant over the mourn- 
ful relics a solemn prayer as he waited 
for the flames to devour the daily holo- 
caust. With the first passing breeze the 
white ashes would be scattered hither 
and thither, mingling with their native 
dust. 

During those fearful days it was im- 
possible to take a walk of a hundred 
yards in any of the lanes or bypaths of 
that great stricken city without stepping 
over the bodies of the dead and dying, 
though many of the more benevolent 
and kind-hearted of the Booddhist priests 
spent their whole time in going from 
place to place, ministering to the neces- 
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sities of the helpless and forsaken, and 
performing over the dead the rites of 
incremation. In the more public thor- 
oughfares the municipal authorities had 
the bodies collected morning and even- 
ing and burned in immense piles, with- 
out ceremony or religious rite. But for 
these timely precautions pestilence would 
probably have followed in the footsteps 
of famine. 

After prices had reached their sup- 
posed maximum the king’s storehouses 
were thrown open and rice was freely 


offered for sale. The poor, and even 


the middie class, having exhausted all 
their resources, were now unable to pur- 
chase; but the rich acted nobly, buying 
and distributing liberally while the sup- 
ply lasted, though, at the exorbitant price 
demanded for the grain, their incomes 
were fearfully taxed. When, in a short 
time, the king’s supply had also been 
exhausted, several of the higher nobles 
ordered shiploads from abroad at their 
own expense, while the covetous old 
monarch grew: rich at the expense of his 
own subjects, though I am sure he had 
no conception of the amount of suffering 
that prevailed, and none of his officers 
dared tell him. 

In scenes like these passed some ten 
or more long, dreary, devastating weeks. 
The mass of the people were so fearfully 
prostrated, physically and mentally, that 
they no longer cared to struggle ‘with 
their sad destiny, but in reckless stoicism 
or grim despair dared Fate to do her 
worst, and helpless, hopeless, careless 
even of the result, lay down to die. All 
this and more is what famine means in 
India. 

In the case I have cited the cruel av- 
arice of the reigning king accelerated, 
if it did not increase, the sufferings of the 
people. But it must be remembered that 
the crop was not, that year, a total failure, 
as sometimes happens, and the degree 
of destitution did not, at its worst, reach 
the point it must have done had no rice 
been produced. The cutting off of the 
rice-supply, from whatever cause, must, — 
among the nations of Southern Asia, 
produce just such results as those nar- 
rated here; and this is precisely the 
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calamity now threatening some of the 
provinces of India. Fortunately, in that 
land of perennial verdure, where one 
crop follows another in quick succession, 
famine cannot last more than a few 
months—that is, unless two consecutive 
crops should fail. In the case here de- 
tailed it was some two months after the 
king began to buy up the new rice be- 
fore the supply of old was absolutely 
gone. Then came ten or twelve weeks 
of the aggravated suffering that has been 
portrayed, after which, slowly and at 
irregular intervals, help came from neigh- 
boring ports—Singapore and Bombay 
especially—and then gradually the first 
fruits of the plenteous crop that the next 
season crowned the labors of this strick- 
en people. 

During all that fearful period the peo- 
ple never dreamed of casting blame upon 
the king, any more than of reflecting on 
their own improvidence and want of 
forethought.’ It was “a dark chapter in 
the book of Fate’’—so they said, and 
they submitted to it in sullen silence; 
while the return of plenty was only an- 
other freak of the same immutable des- 
tiny, more agreeable certainly, but equal- 
ly the workings of a “Fate” they could 
neither comprehend nor control. But 
foreigners were not quite so lenient in 
their judgment of “ His Serene Majesty” 
of Siam. The newspapers in the neigh- 
boring English colonies of Singapore 
and Penang, and even those of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, gave His Majesty 
far more room in their columns than he 
had ever occupied before, and dilated in 
no measured terms upon the recent 
monopoly and its results, charging ‘‘ His 
Infallible Majesty ” with cruelty, rapacity 
and avarice. On the next arrival from 
Singapore the king wished, as usual, to 
know what our papers contained, and 
requested a translation of the editorial 
matter and news items. Somewhat re- 
luctantly we complied, for though we 
considered the strictures well merited, 
and desired the king to reap the full 
benefit of the salutary lessons they con- 
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tained, we doubted the propriety of ad- 
ministering a full dose of the nauseous 
medicine at once, lest he should, on the 
sheer rule of contrary, do even worse 
than before. Taking up one of the pa- 
pers, I accordingly passed over much 
that was most offensive, only throwing 
in incidentally a remark now and then 
concerning the recent famine and its 
causes. This was just enough to excite 
his curiosity to the utmost, and induce 
him to prefer the request that every word 
the papers contained about himself or 
his affairs should be literally translated. 
All was therefore read to him, and sorely 
did the proud old monarch writhe under 
the lashing. Yet while still wincing 
under the rough handling of the journals 
he turned away with a ludicrous air of 
resignation, observing, ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
I must not buy up the rice any more, but 
I'll have my monopoly for all that. I'll 
buy up all the cocoanut oil next season, 
and make a good thing of it, in spite of 
the newspapers and the foreigners too!” 

And so he did. The next year oil was 
at a premium, and perfumery so high 
that only ladies of the very highest ¢on, 
or rather the longest purses, were able 
to indulge in its use. But, fortunately, 
life did not depend on either lights or 
perfumery. If people could not afford 
such luxuries, they could sit in the dark 
and make their toilettes less elaborate. 
True, I sometimes had to keep a man or 
two out all day ransacking the bazaars 
and oil-shops for oil enough to keep our 
lamps burning for a single night, but 
such an inconvenience was easier to bear 
than the sight of scores and hundreds 
of human beings dying of starvation at 
our very threshold, and the means of 
relief utterly beyond our reach. So no 
murmur, I think, arose about the scarcity 
of oil, and “His Serene Majesty" was 
this time permitted to enjoy his monop- 
oly without having his equanimity dis- 
turbed by the opinions of “the outside 
barbarians.” 

FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 
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GERMAN HUMOR. 


F a certain gentleman of ancient 
Greece really died, as one account 
says he did, from the effects of violent 
laughter, caused by seeing a donkey eat 
figs, this excessive amusement could 
hardly have been caused by anything 
but the extreme novelty of the situation. 
And it is just such an element of com- 
plete unexpectedness that strikes us 
most in any ordinary development of 
German humor. The Teutonic mind 
has the effect of being so ponderous, 
and seems naturally so fitted for heavy 
and serious occupations, that we derive 
in such cases somewhat the same gene- 
ral impression we should receive on see- 
ing an elephant disporting himself on 
the greensward after the fashion of 
those well-known characters described 
in English poetry as “the young lambs 
so brisk and gay.” 

There is, it is true, a great deal of dif- 
ference in this respect between individ- 
uals. Heine, in particular, was possessed 
of a sort of humor that was always cold, 
cynical and sardonic, and at the same 
time as keen and poignant as that of 
any trenchant wit of other lands, from 
Aristophanes to Thackeray. But Heine, 
though born at Diisseldorf, was of Jew- 
ish descent, and cannot be taken as a 
specimen of German intellect in general, 
while a vast majority of those who really 
may be received as such differ from him 
in almost every respect. They are as 
broad and plain as he is light and inci- 
sive, and their ideas of humor are on a 
scale that seems to a foreigner quite 
tremendous, 

. Another very noticeable characteristic 
of German humor is a certain wonderful 
species of simplicity that nearly always 
accompanies it. This suggests, some- 
how, the deep, hearty and thoroughly 
enviable enjoyment a child exhibits over 
some piece of fun in which older persons 
would find it very hard to discover any 
pointat all, There are few more prepos- 


terous things in the world than the pro- 
ceedings of a party of big, stout Germans 
congregated in a drinking- saloon, and 
discussing over their beer some witticism 
whose staleness, flatness and unprofit- 
ableness, frox: an un-Germanic point, are 
positively phenomenal. The great, thun- 
derous roars that come forth from their 
cavern-like jaws, the almost total disap- 
pearance of their eyes in masses of 
fleshy cheek, the resounding slaps in the 
face and violent punches in other tender 
portions of the physical conformation 
which they bestow upon each other in 
the excess of their delight,—all these tell 
of sensations with which we outside bar- 
barians have little in common. 

Yet we can occasionally get some idea 
of the spirit of German humor, especially 
in those cases where the meaning is elu- 
cidated by the addition of pictures. In 
some branches of this latter department 
the Germans are eminently successful. 
The celebrated comic paper of Berlin, 
Kladderadatsch, which corresponds in 
most respects to the Punch and Chari- 
varé of London and Paris, is in some 
points superior to either of those pub- 
lications. It is a small paper, consist- 
ing of a single sheet, and each number 
contains one illustration. The text re- 
lates chiefly to the views of two imag- 
inary citizens of Berlin—Messrs. Schultz 
and Miller, to wit—whose opinions on 
all important events, as expressed to 
each other during sundry supposititious 
interviews, are therein set forth for the 
benefit of the public. These two gentle- 
men have now become very important 
characters, and their sentiments gener- 
ally convey a very shrewd indication of 
some particular feeling that prevails 
among the mass of the population. 
They are represented by the artist as 
an extremely comical couple, one being 
of a very lanky construction, and the 
other a marvel of shortness and rotund- 
ity ; while their sapient observations are 
couched in the peculiar dialect of Berlin, 
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and are so thoroughly and profoundly 
ridiculous that the fun is, of its kind, 
admirable. 

In the wider field of general caricatur- 
ing the Germans reach a very high degree 
of perfection. That capacity for steady 
and untiring labor of which they possess 
so great a share shows itself in the faith- 
fulness with which they reproduce any 
scene they may attempt to portray, 
bringing it into view with the utmost 
exactness and truth to life, even in the 
smallest points. Indeed, their works of 
this kind, though many of them lack 
that element of slight exaggeration which 
is one of the proper attributes of real 
caricature, present such a wonderfully 
exact imitation of objects that are amus- 
ing in themselves, or are made so by 
the peculiar situations in which they are 
placed, that they seem, in their own 
special line, to-be incapable of improve- 
ment. The humorous pictures that are 
constantly appearing in Ueber Land und 
Meer and Deutsche Bilderbogen of Stutt- 
gart, Die Ilustrirte Welt of Stuttgart and 
Leipsic, Fiegende Blatter of Munich, and 
other German papers, afford capital spe- 
cimens of the branch of art to which they 
belong; and such men as Offterdinger, 
Hiddeman, Simmler, Specht, and the 
late great master of silhouette-drawing, 
Paul Konewka, would have reflected 
credit upon any country and time. Some 
of our own caricaturists might study the 
works of these conscientious artists with 
advantage to themselves; and Mr. Nast 
in particular (who, though himself a Ger- 
man, is certainly far inferior to the best 
draughtsmen in his own country) would 
find in their figures a correctness and 
gracefulness of execution which his are 
noticeably without. 

Many of the humorous drawings con- 
tained in these publications are accom- 
panied by letter-press, which consists, 
generally, of some story, ballad or pop- 
ular rhyme. In examining these a for- 
eigner is struck by the same idea of 
something broad and ponderous, and 
at the same time thoroughly child-like. 
The stories are generally quaint old Ger- 
man fairy-tales, or something equally 
suited, as we should think, to a very 


juvenile taste, while the verses are often 
quite similar in their nature to the lucu- 
brations of Mother Goose. 

Among the favorite subjects are that - 
time-honored anecdote about the tailors 
and the elephant which is given under 
the title of Das witzige Schneiderlein, 
the wonderful and truly German adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen, the song, by 
the Prussian statesman Von Miihler, be- 
ginning “Grad aus dem Wirthshaus nun 
komm ich heraus,” and containing the 
reflections of a swain who comes out of 
a drinking-house and concludes that the 
face of Nature is thoroughly drunk, the 
astonishing experiences of Eulenspiegel, 
and a great many more of a similar na- 
ture; all being admirably fitted, from our 
point of view, to meet the understanding 
and mental cravings of a young and not 
very precocious boy. This will be made 
evident by any specimen of the kind of 
literature under consideration; and no 
better one could be found than “ Hilde- 
brand und sein Sohn Hadubrand,” which 
has been published at least three times 
lately, with a new set of pictures in each 
case, and sometimes with the music, by 
different German illustrated papers. This 
remarkable poem may be translated as 
follows : 


Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand 
Rode out together, in rage so grand, 
Seeking the seaport of Venice. 
Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand 
Found no such seaport in all the land— 
Cursed it with furious menace. 


Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand 

Saw by the roadside a tavern stand— 
Tavern with beer for the calling. 

Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand 

Guezled till neither could lift a hand— 
Homeward on all-fours went crawling. 


This is all; and when we remember that 
these verses have been illustrated by art- 
ists of the highest talent (Konewka among 
the rest), and are immensely popular in 
Germany, we need no other proof of the 
fact that the humor of this nation is 
sui generis. 

Equally characteristic is another uni- 
versal favorite called Der Doctor Ezsen- 
bart, of which some idea may be derived 
from the following translation of a por- 
tion of it: 
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’Tis I am Doctor Eisenbart, 

From all the old cures I depart : 
That blind men walk I do ordain, 
And make the lame folks see again. 


At Wimpfen my great skill’s weil known, 
For at a birth there it was shown: 

The infant’s neck I chanced to snap— 
The mother died too, by good hap. 


In Potsdam I trepanned, of late, 

The cook of Frederick called the Great : 
I dug my axe into his head, 

And now the poor old chap is dead. 


The sexton’s son at Diddledum 

I gave ten pounds of opium: 

He slept for years, through dry and wet: 
His nap has not been finished yet. 


At Prague, from one good wife alone, 
I took ten wagon-loads of stone: 
Beneath the last one she’s immured : 
It’s certain now that she’ll be cured. 


This is the way that I can heal: 
There’s none that’s better, I’ll go bail. 
I never fail, that’s plain and flat : 

I’ll swear it by my doctor’s hat ! 


A very common feature of most songs 
of this sort consists in the numerous 
queer and by no means euphonious ex- 
clamations with which they are liberally 
provided. These correspond, in some 
degree, to the choruses of “folderol,” 
etc., which entered so largely into the 
composition of the ballads and songs that 
were popular in England during the last 
century, and would unquestionably have 
been placed by Mrs. Chick in the same 
reprehensible category with ‘the equally 
unmeaning and unfeeling remark of 
rumpte-iddity, bow-wow-wow!” The 
most frequently used terms of this de- 
scription are juchhei or juchhe, and 
juchhetsa; but there is an almost end- 
less variety of others, such as sasa, hop- 
sasa, huidetjaja, pumps-vallera, vival- 
lerallera, etc. And whenever the sub- 
ject to be treated is the inspiring theme 
of war and its natural attributes—pa- 
rades, martial music and the like—the 
ingenious Teutonic muse breaks forth 
into just such a strain as a party of small 
boys in America would indulge in while 
“playing soldiers.” Very few lays of 
this kind are without such additions as 
tra-ra-vra, pilly-willy-wink (supposed, 
on some unaccountable principle of ono- 
matopceia, to represent the sound of a 
fife), dum-bum-bum, and dirum-dirum- 
arum. 


One of the most popular writers of 
German humorous fiction in prose at the 
present time is Fritz Reuter, whose 
stories in the Plattdeutsch dialect are 
read and appreciated all over the coun- 

try. He is an author of very great abil- 
ity, and some of his works show a great 
deal of keenness and ingenuity in bur- 
lesqueing the manners and the preten- 
sions of the little courts in those petty 
German principalities that are now things 
of the past. In such instances as this, 
too, the same general features that have 
before been noticed are discernible to a 
| very great extent; and indeed, in the 
case of Reuter’s productions, that sim- 
plicity which has been referred to is even 
increased by the peculiarities of the pro- 
vincial Zazozs in which they are written. 

There is, however, no reason for find- 
ing fault with German humor on the 
score of that broadness and childlike 
simplicity and zaiveté which are observ- 
able among its elements. We may not, 
it is true, receive the impression that a 
very high degree of intellect or much 
delicacy of perception was employed in 
producing its manifestations. But the 
great achievements of the Germans in 
many other far more important direc- 
tions make it impossible to question the 
vast mental power and indomitable en- 
ergy of the people, or to suppose that 
this state of things takes its origin in any 
kind of weakness. After all, too, there 
can be no doubt that the best kind of 
humor is that which is thoroughly hearty, 
genial and sincere; and in these respects 
that of Germany has no superior in the 
world. 


THE PEDIGREE OF SOME FAMOUS 
JEWELS, 

Many of the present generation -who 
were familiar with Paris prior to the late 
Franco-Prussian war will recall the sen- 
sation produced by every appearance of 
the old duke of Brunswick, who for 
many years resided in that city. His 
residence was a spacious, brick-colored 
chateau of very quaint architecture sit- 
uated not far from the Champs Elysées, 
on the Boulevard Beaujon, and, together 


with its surroundings, seemed so utterly 
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unlike everything else in the gay city 
that one was at a loss to decide which 
was the more remarkable, the ancient 
prince himself or the stronghold where 
he and his treasures were bestowed. 

His Highness, even when past seventy 
years of age, was, whenever seen in so- 
ciety, so elaborately “got up” as seem- 
ingly to have told scarcely more than 
half that number of years. Passing him 
in his elegant phaeton on the public 
drives, or meeting him by the glow of 
wax candles in the vecherché drawing- 
rooms of the élite, where he was ever 


one of the gayest votaries of Terpsichore . 


and most gallant in his devotion to the 
fair sex, the casual observer would have 
pronounced him a well-preserved man 
of forty, who had never felt the pressure 
of acareorasorrow. But if one chanced 
to get near him by daylight the ravages 
of time revealed themselves, despite the 
tricks and bribes of his elaborate toilettes. 
Handsome he could scarcely be called, 
but elegant always, and courtly as a 
Beau Brummell. So studious was he of 
his personal appearance that, having un- 
fortunately lost his hair, he had thirty- 
one wigs manufactured to replace the 
original covering of his cranium. One 
of these represented his hair as if just 
from the barber's shears; a second, as 
it would appear after one day’s growth; 
a third, after two days, and so on to the 
close of the month, in order that he 
might be supposed still to wear his own 
hair, having it trimmed by the barber 
once a month, as formerly. The same 
careful concealment of Time’s footprints 
was shown in other particulars. Each 
morning before he left his private apart- 
ments a valet, kept for this special duty, 
artistically painted the duke’s eyebrows, 
cheeks and lips; another skillfully pad- 
ded the shrunken chest and shoulders, 
arranged the false calves within the cost- 
ly silken hose, and otherwise replaced 
the youthful attractions which more than 
threescore years had stolen away. Then 
one of his many charming toilettes of 
youthful elegance was donned, and the 
aged dandy stepped forth to be admired 
and envied by brainless parasites, who 
for their own gain pandered to his weak 
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vanity. And, after all, no one was really 
deceived by these small arts, for the duke 
was quite too important a personage and 
his pedigree too well known for his age 
to be a matter of uncertainty. 

In his other grand passion, that for the 
accumulation of diamonds, he was more 
successful, his entire collection being 
valued at between three and four millions 
of dollars. Among them were some 
that had passed through more adventures 
than the heroine of a modern romance. 
One of the choicest, a fjne pink brilliant, 
had once belonged to Baba Khan, the 
famous Tartar conqueror of India, and is 
of fabulous value. Well-authenticated 
report said that it had been dropped from 
Baba’s diadem at Delhi, where the victo- 
rious monarch might well afford to lose 
even so costly a jewel, since he won an 
empire in exchange, and left his oppo- 
nent, ihe last of the Afghan race of 
monarchs, dead on the field of battle, 
The peerless gem was highly valued by 
the Tartar conqueror, having been the 
dower of his favorite wife, presented to 
him by her own hands on their nuptial- 
day, and he offered immense rewards for 
its recovery. All his efforts, however, 
proved futile, and Baba, so say the tra- 
ditions of the country, regarded the loss 
as an omen of evil—a presentiment soon 
verified by the announcement that reach- 
ed him, immediately after his recognition 
as “emperor of India,” of the death of the , 
beloved wife. This event served only to 
enhance the value of the lost jewel in 
his estimation; and of such vast im- 
portance did he deem its recovery that 
five years later, when he lay dying, he 
bequeathed his crown to his son Huma- 
yun with the assurance that unless he 
succeeded in getting possession of the 
missing gem the kingdom would surely 
be wrested from his hands. Why the 
safety of Humayun’s crown depended 
on the ownership of a particular jewel 
does not appear ; but certain it is that he 
failed to get back the lost diamond, and 
he did lose his kingdom after a very 
brief and troublous reign, though seldom 
has a monarch ascended his throne with 
prospects so brilliatt. The empire seem- 
ed firmly established, the revenues were 
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in excellent condition, and Humayun 
himself was, for the times in which he 
lived, a young man of more than ordi- 
nary promise. But internal dissensions 
arose, compelling the youthful monarch 
to take refuge in Persia, where he spent 
more than fifteen years in exile; and 
when by the powerful aid of the shah he 
re-entered his capital in triumph, he had 
occupied it but a few weeks when his life 
was terminated by an accidental fall. 
The jewel dropped by Baba Khan was 
found by one of the adherents of the 
Afghan king closely enfolded in the pale, 
cold hands of the fallen monarch, as 
though he had received it in payment 
for his kingdom and his life. It had 
probably been dropped there as Baba 
bent over the prostrate form to scrutinize 
the features of one who had been rash 
enough to think himself able to cope 
successfully with so renowned an oppo- 
nent as the Tartar conqueror. The find- 


er of the peerless gem concealed it in 
his turban, intending, no doubt, to trade 
it off at the earliest opportunity. But 
the search set on foot by Baba rendered 


him chary of parting with his treasure, 
and equally fearful of having it found 
in his possession. So he resorted toa 
method of concealment not uncommon 
in the East. Cutting a gash under his 
knee, he slipped in the diamond and 
left the skin to close up over it, and thus 
it remained hidden in his flesh for more 
than twenty years. Just before his death 
he revealed the secret, caused the pre- 
cious jewel to be transferred from his 
own person to that of his infant son, and 
solemnly enjoined its preservation in the 
same way as an heirloom to descend 
through the eldest male branch of his 
family down to the latest generation. 
So it remained, says tradition, in posses- 
sion of his descendants for more than 
two centuries, bringing to its inheritors 
wealth and prosperity such as their house 
had never before enjoyed. It was lost 
to them at last by the folly of an inex- 
perienced lad, who boasted of the pos- 
session of this treasure in a company of 
profligates, who afterward waylaid and 
murdered him, and absconded with the 
gem, one of them swallowing it for safe- 
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ty. They quarreled about the division 
of their booty, and thus the affair came 
to be revealed. But meantime the suc- 
cessful thief escaped, and after some 
amusing adventures reached Calcutta 
with his prize, and sold it to an English 
officer, who took it home and realized a 
princely fortune by the sale of this rare 
gem to a London jeweler. After several 
other transfers it found its way at length 
into the coffers of the duke of Brunswick. 

A black diamond, also obtained from 
the East Indies, had for centuries done 
service as the eye of a venerated idol, 
but somehow, by the fortunes of war, his 
godship had suffered himself to be de- 
spoiled of one of his brilliant orbs. This 
was forthwith shipped to Europe, and by 
its ready sale to the wealthy old duke the 
stolen eye made the fortune of a dashing 
young soldier who had no real taste for 
the service, and had only entered the 
army because his family was too aristo- 
cratic for even a younger son to work 
for a living. By the lucky casualty that 
made his place of encampment a famous 
temple at Rangoon, whence the fright- 
ened priests fled in dismay at the sight 
of the “red-coats,” and his own habits 
of careful observation that revealed the 
shining eye as it lay among the débris 
where it had fallen, probably on the 
idol’s hasty removal, the young officer 
was enabled to throw up his commission 
and betake himself for the rest of his 
life to elegant retirement in his native 
land. 

One curiously-wrought coronet set with 
nine magnificent diamonds had bclong- 
ed to the tyrant Suraj-al-Dowlah of 
“Black Hole” notoriety. It was worn 
by Suraj in the action that took place in 
the grove of Plassey, in the year 1757, 
between the troops of the subahdar and 
the English under General Clive. Suraj 
was utterly routed and fled the field in 
disguise, but he was discovered by an 
enemy and brought back; and Mir Jaf- 
fier, in whose aid Clive had taken the 
field, getting possession of the fallen 
chief, caused him to be assassinated. 
All his valuable jewels were confiscated, 
by order of the English commander, to 
defray the expenses of the expedition, 
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and this curious diadem, with its nine 
magnificent brilliants, was purchased by 
an English dealer, and passed from his 
hands to those of the duke of Brunswick. 

A pair of diamond earrings that had 
adorned the peerless beauty of Marie 
Antoinette in her days of prosperity, and 
been subsequently appropriated to his 
own benefit by her brutal jailer, likewise 
found a quiet refuge in the duke’s cab- 
inet. But, fond as he was of elaborate 
personal decorations, I have never heard 
that he ventured to wear these grace- 
ful adornments of the ill-fated queen. 
Nestled close beside the earrings, as in 
fitting proximity, lay a tiny golden circlet 
with a single diamond, that had prob- 
ably been placed on the finger of the 
little Louis, the dauphin of France, by 
his mother. It was found in the posses- 


sion of one of his keepers, the cruel 
Simon, who had taken it from the royal 
child, and it was subsequently purchased 
by the duke as a memorial of the fallen 
family. 

In the collection of roya/ mementoes 
Fate certainly favored this lover of dia- 


monds. Amid the glitter and sparkle 
of twelve magnificent studs, each com- 
posed of a solitaire of the first water, 
that had in bygone days done service as 
vest-buttons to the emperor Pedro of 
Brazil, there lay in peerless beauty, as a 
queen among her satellites, a massive 
gold ring with a single glittering diamond 
—a fortune in itself—that had once be- 
longed to Mary Stuart. It had been sold 
by the order of the unfortunate queen 
to purchase, during her dreary captivity, 
the luxuries her rival cousin of England 
failed to provide for her. On the inner 
side of the ring were engraven the royal 
arms and the initials “M. S.” 

Very many others, perhaps of less lofty 
lineage and warlike notoriety, but of peer- 
less beauty and immense value, whose 
histories I cannot now recall, found here 
a princely home in most aristocratic so- 
ciety. There were solitaires, and clus- 
ters, rings, bracelets, brooches and ear- 
rings, circlets for neck and brow and 
waist, single gems, sets and clusters, all 
of purest water, and flashing with rare 
prismatic lustre. One coronet was esti- 
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mated at four hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars; another at one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand; and a 
necklace, composed of twelve peerless 
stones, all redolent with living light, cost 
the owner the neat little sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Others, singly or 
in sets, were valued, severally, at twenty, 
thirty, forty and fifty thousand; besides 
which, the duke had a whole medley of 
smaller diamonds of which he made lit- 
tle account, though some of them were 
really choice specimens, and none could 
be called indifferent. F. R. F. 


A LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

WE are now in the midst of those 
field-days in the social world whose oft- 
recurring engagements are trying to the 
most robust woman of fashion. A lunch- 
eon, a kettledrum, a reception, a dinner- 
party, a ball, are all down for one day, 
and, alas! for every day. How much 
did the gay beauties whose pictures hang 
at Hampton Court do in a day? Did 
they crowd matters as we do? A New 
York woman in the season has about 
this réle to play, which I shall describe : 
She rises late, fatigued by the ball of the 
night before: she takes merely her tea 
and toast, for she is going out at one to 
lunch at Mrs. Uptown’s beautiful corner 
house. A corner house on Fifth Avenue 
is a patent of nobility in New York. A 
splendid house this—four rooms deep, 
forty feet wide, with satin let into the 
walls, pictures framed in the panels, ver- 
milion and gold emblazoning the ceil- 
ings. There are twenty-four of us, and 
we are taken into the dining - room, 
which is hung with stamped leather, while 
pictures of dead game and of living 
artists, of fruit and flowers, amuse our 
eyes. The lunch is served on seven 
courses of Sévres porcelain, painted in 
great groups of Rosa Bonheur cattle, 
which suggest “‘ox-tail soup” or fish 
which Agassiz would have appreciated. 
I draw a piece of salmon from the wa- 
ters of destiny, and land it gloriously 
amid green leaves on my Sévres plate, 
covering the pictured semblance with 
the dead reality. (‘‘I will taste your dead 
animal,” said Alcott, who hates animal 
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food, as his entertainer pressed on him 
a bit of canvas-back.) Next come alle- 
gorical subjects—Jupiter and Io, Venus 
and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche—as if the 
entrées belonged to the gods and were 
indeed ambrosia and nectar. Then 
birds and small animals, such as shy 
rabbits, frogs, and even snails; finally 
flowers and fruits. I catch a cock-pheas- 
ant, glorious in purple and gold, on my 
plate, and afterward retire to a wilder- 
ness of grapes, bananas and pines, crown- 
ed by the sweetest bouquet of sweet-peas 
and lilies of the valley. The attentive 
slaves behind our chairs pour out five or 
six different kinds of wine, and I notice 
that not one glass isemptied. Some few 
ladies sip a little champagne, but noth- 
ing else: perhaps one glass of Chateau 
Iquem is also drunk. Women cannot 
drink wine, and why? Men certainly 
can. Would it not be well to discuss 
this difference in the great question of 
female education? After this superb 


feast is over, how gladly we hail a cup 
of English breakfast tea, woman’s true 
tipple ! 

The twenty-four ladies separate at four 


o'clock, the strong to go to other recep- 
tions and kettledrums till the dinner- 
hour—the weak to go home and rest 
until the hairdresser comes at six to pre- 
pare the aching head for a dinner-party. 
The dinner is equally elegant with the 
lunch, but smaller, and the party con- 
sists of course of alternate gentlemen 
and ladies. We talk of Salvini and of 
the departed opera, of Nilsson’s sore 
throat and of the Patriarchs’ balls. The 
thirty “ Patriarchs” who give these hand- 
some balls are all over twenty-five, which 
is placing them amongst the immediate 
descendants of “Chaos and Old Night.” 
The first ball at Delmonico’s was very 
beautiful, very stately, very well dressed 
and very crowded. One of New York’s 
former “leaders of the German” opened 
it with Miss Nellie Grant. The earl of 
Roseberry, who refused the Princess 
Louise, was one of many titled young 
English guests, and the ball was a 
success. 

The women dress in magnificent bro- 
cades, almost always made over a petti- 
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coat of another color. Scarcely one 
dress is all of one color, two delicately- 
contrasting ones being the favorite mode. 
At the luncheons they wear their street 
dresses and bonnets, often of heavy vel- 
vet and fur, very warm and uncomfort- 
able. A few have the sense to dress in 
cool silk suits, with bonnet to match, 
and thus baffle the heat of our furnace 
houses, not to speak of the subsequent 
danger of colds. Embroidery, that nat- 
ural belonging of woman, enters into 
much of the costume of the period. 
Dresses embroidered in floss silk or in 
jet are very common. A cxirvass of jet 
is a favorite luxury, and sometimes a 
flounce half a yard deep composed of 
this glittering article is added to the cos- 
tume, which might have suited Joan of 
Arc. A well-dressed woman costs five 
hundred dollars as she appears at a 
luncheon, not counting her jewelry. 

The death of Mrs. Charlotte Lynch, 
mother of Mrs. Botta, reminds many 
people with good memories of the first 
salon which succeeded in New York. 
The young poetess, Miss Lynch, in her 
modest parlors in Ninth street, twenty-" 
five years ago, emulated the practice of 
the Misses Berry in London, and light- 
ing her evening lamp simply let it be 
known that she would be at home. Soon 
the rooms were crowded with literary 
and musical celebrities, soon Fashion 
sought for an admittance, and there for 
many years did the handsome old lady 
who is now gone lend her dignified 
presence to these informal, agreeable 
evenings. After the marriage of Miss 
Lynch to Mr. Botta the family removed 
to a handsome house up town, where 
most famous parties have since been 
given to distinguished people, notably 
one to Ristori, but always by invitation. 
The beautiful old gray head disappeared 
from these pleasant successors of the old 
receptions some years ago, always miss- 
ed by the elder habitués of the house, 
and now she has gone away for ever— 
one more link severed wth that “ past of 
our nation” when ladies weve ladies, 
and gentlemen were gentlemen. 

But I am wandering from the gay 
Present into the more sober Past. Let 
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mereturn to my more immediate muttons. 
You may suggest that a life such as I 
am describing leaves comparatively little 
time for reading or reflection, and that it 
is eminently American to be thus gay 
and volatile over the scarcely cooled 
lava of our recent eruptions. In both 
these suggestions you will be entirely 
correct. But who since Sodom or Go- 
morrah was ever stopped in a career of 
fashionable gayety by sage reflections? 
If we turn aside occasionally to do a 
good deed, to lift a fallen sister, to succor 
and help the starving, to build up hos- 
pitals for the aged and unfortunate—if 
indeed we have that thoughtless gen- 
erosity which has never yet deserted the 
commercial metropolis—chalk it up to 
our credit, for in the midst of such a 
gay, worldly, furiously exciting life it is 
strange that we do no worse. Is it the 
climate that drives us into this’ saturnalia 
of gayety? Are Wall street and Del- 
monico’s, Fifth Avenue and the lunch- 
eons, kettledrums, balls and dinners, only 
oxygen? “I am drunk from the mo- 
ment I land on your shores,” said a 
*sober Englishman who occasionally ex- 
changes the fogs of London for our blue 
skies. 

Salvinihas gone. Certain jealous men 
say that his female admirers were in the 
habit of leaving pillows carelessly around, 
in the hope of having the infinite solace 
of being smothered by this greatest of 
Othellos. His manners in private have 
that exquisite Italian softness and finish 
which is so fascinating, especially in men 
of great personal strength. I dare say 
Samson in private life was a most ami- 
able gentleman, and went shopping with 
Delilah even when she bought the fatal 
scissors. MARGARET CLAYSON. 


NOTES. 

FASHION in our country selects its new 
names for new garments, jewels and toilet 
articles (where the names are not import- 
ed with the goods) from the reigning per- 
sonages of the hour, usually choosing the 
name of some favorite singer, actor, sol- 
dier or guest of the nation to christen the 
new merchandise. But in France, in- 
stead of drawing this nomenclature sole- 


ly from famous persons, great events in 
politics and war, and even the names of 
battles and treaties, are called into requi- 
sition for this purpose. No one here 
would dream of christening a new color 
or a new style of coat the Democratic or 
the Republican, the Conservative or the 
Radical, and still less should we name it 
the Vicksburg or the Chattanooga cut or 
shade; yet we all remember how quick- 
ly the Magenta and Solferino colors were 
introduced after the Italian war, and 
Paris shops now display “ouveauteés a 
la Fusion,” which of course implies an 
intermingling of different tints, as befits 
the Fusion party, while the new “ Frohs- 
dorf” shade has naturally a foundation 
of Bourbon white, veined most delicate- 
ly with suggestions of the tri-color.” The 
same disposition to refer to passing po- 
litical events was seen in the naming of 
the wines of 1870, 1871 and 1872. In 
the first year such titles as “ Larmes de 
la Meuse” were affixed to favorite vin- 
tages, and these gave way in time to 
such titles as “Vin de la Délivrance” 
and “Vin de la Revanche.” 


WE Americans have been sharply and 
justly criticised for our fashion of disfig- 
uring famous natural scenery, such as. 
the rocks of Mount Washington and of 
Niagara, with advertisements of oint- 
ments, liniments, pills and squills; and 
in fact the legislature of New Hampshire 
has been forced to make a statute im- 
posing a severe penalty for this odious 
offence —a statute which ought to be 
duplicated in every other State of the 
Union. But it must not be imagined that 
America is the only sinner in this respect. 
During arecent tour in Switzerland, Emile 
de Girardin, while ascending the Rigi, 
saw in gilt letters on one of the highest 
and steepest rocks of the mountain, above 
a precipice, the announcement by a Paris 
chocolate-maker that he had a branch 
shop at Neuchatel! Foreigners, too, are 
imitating our advertising devices in other 
respects, and even surpassing them ; for 
a Paris shopkeeper has contrived an um- 
brella which he distributes gratuitously 
on the simplest of conditions—namely, 
that the recipient shall agree to use it 
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whenever it rains. The umbrella is cov- 
ered with the donor’s business notices ! 


FOREIGN actors and singers sometimes 
complain, it is said, of the impassibility 
of American audiences, declaring that 
they find it extremely difficult to arouse 
our people to anything like passionate 
enthusiasm. It is true that we do not 
suffocate favorite prima-donnas with 
bouquets nor shatter the windows of the 
opera-house with our furious applause ; 
but, on the other hand, we are less 
cruel in our expressions of disapproval, 
and there are some drawbacks to too 
great demonstrativeness when this is in 
the wrong direction. When Radbagas 
was played at Rome on one occasion 
the audience pelted the actors with lem- 
ons—an expression of discontent con- 
siderably surpassing not only the tra- 
ditional showers of baked apples at the 
Petit Lazare and other minor theatres of 
Paris, but the objectionable peanuts and 
other like missiles in the ancient days of 
the Bowery. As for hissing, to what ex- 
tent this accomplishment is carried in 
some foreign play-houses we may learn 
from the anecdote related of the author 
of the Deux Reines, who is said to have 

-consoled himself for the szotements 
which enlivened the end of his piece 
on its first representation by saying to a 
friend, “You call that hissing? Pooh! 
it’s only a few careful people who are 
blowing out their night-keys, so as to 
make sure they aren’t clogged before 
going home!” 


THE Claimant is evidently giving rise 
to a regular literature on his subject, be- 
sides filling folios with his own case. 
The advertisement appears in the Lon- 
don papers of— 

EMARKABLE CLAIMANTS, Ancient and 
Modern. Being the Histories of all the most 


Celebrated Pretenders and Claimants during the last 
600 years. Fcp. 8vo, 300 pages, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The bare notion of six centuries of Tich- 
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borne cases is appalling. In truth, one 
of the Claimant’s great blunders lies in 
his living in times quite unsuited to such 
a trial. It would have been just the 
thing for the days of Methuselah, when 
thirty years would no doubt have readily 
been allowed to Dr. Kenealey without 
any irritating display of impatience from 
the Bench, after which the judge would 
have comfortably got through his sum- 
ming up in a decade. 


A RATHER surprising connection be- 
tween religion and commerce is illustrated 
by the fact that the packet Senegal, Cap- 
tain Rameau, which cleared from Bor- 
deaux the other day, is said to have taken 
out nine cases of eau de Lourdes, consign- 
edto Buenos Ayres. It strikes one at first 
with a strange sensation to imagine the 
miraculous water bottled, corked, label- 
ed, priced, packed and loaded on ship- 
board, to be peddled out like so much 
Vichy or Kissingen. But, for that matter, 
sacred relics and fabrics of all sorts that 
have received pontifical benediction have 
for ages been hawked about in the world’s 
markets, since nothing is too sacred to 
escape the greedy grasp of commerce. 


SincE Dogberry’s day a finer instance 
of magisterial dignity and accurate self- 
appreciation has rarely been seen than 
the one furnished by the selectmen of 
the small town of W——, who lately put 
out the following proclamation: “We, 
selectmen of W——, having been in- 
formed that an individual unknown in 
the community was a suspicious charac- 
ter, caused him to be brought into our 
presence, and having asked his name, 
age and occupation, he rudely answered 
that we were a pack of fools; where- 
upon, having agreed that this individual 
was in the full enjoyment of his intl- 
lectual faculties, we have cited him to 
appear before Squire B—— on charges 
to be preferred against him.” 


LITERATURE 


L’Antéchrist. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 
Lévy Fréres; New York: F. W. Christern. 
It is rather curious how soon the vitupera- 

tive chorus with which Christendom greeted 
the Lifé of Fesus has died away, giving place, 
no doubt, to a deeper and stiller sentiment of 
revulsion toward certain parts of that effort. 
The opposition of orthodoxy is perhaps as firm 
as ever, but orthodoxy sees that such a work 
can be combated only by an armament of study 
equal to its own; and while engaging in this 
salutary study orthodoxy is evidently assimi- 
lating a large part of the theory it criticises. 
What was really shocking to the Northern 
races in the Fesus was its falsetto pastoral 
tone: plain Christians of the Bunyan type, 
concerned with a daily weary warfare against 
Apollyon, were grimly convinced that the 
history of their Exemplar was no “joyous 
idyl by the banks of Galilee.” The tone of 
the present volume is not thus disagreeably 
sweet, as a general thing, but it is strongly 
mundane, voluntarily clever, and smacks now 
and again of the essay or the newspaper. 

M. Renan bears as hard as he did in the 
Apétres upon the malice he supposes to exist 
between the great Christian chiefs. The au- 
thor of the Apocalypse—whom he thinks with 
popular opinion to be John—is anything but 
a beloved disciple, a tender cavalier for the 
Virgin: he is a jealous and bigoted Judean, 
imbued with the narrowest notions of the Je- 
rusalem school, and a most determined hater 
of Paul. Of Paul are to be understood those 
anathemas against a corrupter of the churches 
to be found in Revelation. The disciples of 
Paul are the disciples of the heathen prophet, 
the diseiples of Balaam. A female proselyte 
of Paul’s at Thyatira is called Jezebel, and” 
she is threatened in the Vision with a bed of 
sickness, while her children are to be “ killed 
with death.” M. Renan’s lively fancy hears 
‘cries of joy’’ uttered by the Christians of 
the circumcision when they learned that “ the 
new Balaam” and the “ Destroyer of the 
Law” was no more. John hates, along with 
the faithful of Ephesus, the Nicolaitanes, who 
are none other than the partisans of Paul; 
and John praises the same church of Ephesus, 
which very church is a creation of Paul’s, be- 
cause it “cannot bear them which are evil, 
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and had tried them which say they are apos- 
tles and are not” (still alluding to Paul), 
“and found them liars;” he approves those 
of Thyatira who have not this doctrine, and 
have not known “the depths of Satan, as 
they say,” an ironically reversed allusion to 
Paul’s “ deep things of God.” 

A timid, limited and completely provincial 
Asiatic, John is supposed by M. Renan to 
have wandered to Rome, his rustic eyes greet- 
ed, at the first Italian port, Pozzuoli, by the 
volcanic landscape of Naples, the locusts 
born from the sulphur-fumes of the Solfatara, 
Vesuvius preparing for its ruinous ebullition 
and nodding over the doomed towns of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and all the threat- 
ening landscape imported into the Vision. 
At Rome burst upon his mind the full-blown 
spectacle of Nero’s tyranny. Flying with the 
multitude of Christians dispersed by its ter- 
rors, he may have made for Ephesus, the Asi- 
atic city nearest to Rome on the grand route, 
and the port nearest also to Patmos. Why 
the hierarch, toward the close of his days, 
and at a time when his survivalship of the 
other apostles gave him great dignity, should 
retire to such an isle, a small, bustling naval 
dépét, the last station in sailing to Asia, is 
altogether conjectural. Perhaps he fled from 
a threatened persecution at Ephesus; “ per- 
haps, returning from a voyage to Rome, and 
on the eve of greeting his disciples, he pre- 
pared, in one of the caufone which must 
have bordered the port, the manifesto which 
he chose to send before him into Asia.” 

The scenery of the Revelation is but slight- 
ly indebted to Patmos: two or three par- 
ticulars, such as the Seer’s constant preoccu- 
pation with the ocean, and “the great burn- 
ing mountain cast into the sea,” resembling 
Mount Thera, which was about that time in 
eruption, alone have a local imprint. Patmos 
‘is a bare island, dentellated with reddish 
rocks, and similar to all those of the Archi- 
pelago. “These myriads of islets, of the 
most varied shapes, which emerge like pyra- 
mids or like shields over the waves, and dance 
about the horizon an eternal round, seem the 
fairy world of a circle of sea-gods and ocean- 
ides, leading a brilliant career of love, youth 
and melancholy... . . Calypso and the 
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sirens, the Tritons and Nereids—the dan- 
gerous charms of the water, its caresses at 
once voluptuous and sinister,—all those subtle 
sensations which express themselves inimit- 
ably in the Odyssey are missed by the cloudy 
Seer. Out of a little island, formed to serve 
as pictorial background to the delicious ro- 
mance of Daphnis and Chloe, or to scenes 
of shepherds and shepherdesses, as in The- 
ocritus and Moschus, he makes a black vol- 
cano, gorged with ashes and fire.” 
' Shortly after the death of Nero the Revela- 
tion was promulgated among John’s Asiatic 
pupils as a symbolical manifesto, put forward 
as a revelation of Jesus himself. Gloomily 
possessed as it is with ideas of torture and 
death, the Christian world is promised a 
speedy millennium, wherein those who have 
fallen for the faith are to enjgy a “ first resur- 
rection,” and to reign with their risen Lord a 
thousand years on earth, while “ the rest of 
the dead ‘revive not until the thousand years 
are finished.” As a firm historical basis for 
the prophecy, John, with rapid symbolic 
touches, runs over the career of the Roman 
empire from the time of Julius Czesar, whom 
he counts, like Josephus, as a crowned em- 
peror: the imperial Beast is seen rising from 
the sea, with its seven heads (Julius Ceesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero 
and Galba) and its ten horns of proconsular 
power, Italy, Achaia, Asia, Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, Spain, France, Britain and Germany : 
it makes war against the saints, and over- 
comes them, but its reign is limited to three 
years and a half. In this comprehensive 
symbol one feature is dwelt upon with an ex- 
cess of detail over all the rest, suggesting to 
us some allusion peculiarly local, and appli- 
cable to the immediate date of the vision. 
“As for the head wounded to death, but 
whose wound was healed, it is Nero, recently 
overthrown, miraculously saved from death, 
and believed to have found refuge among the 
Parthians.” The grand shadow over the 
book of Revelation is, in fact, Nero, from 
whom the young and innocent Church learn- 
ed with amazement the news that she was to 
be considered henceforth a subject for savage 
persecution and massacre. John sees her 
crowned with the stars, impregnated with the 
ideal of Christianity, while the seven-crowned 
dragon waits to devour. 

The whole Vision is stained with the horri- 
ble excesses of Rome, and especially the trag- 
ical and theatrical slaughter of the year 64, 
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when Nero conceived the idea of charging 
the accidental fire at Rome upon the Chris- 
tians, and executing his victims among the 
games of the Coliseum under forms borrowed 
from the old tragedies and mythologies. To 
Nero, that crowned abortion, M. Renan gives 
a good deal of his space, and pushes his crit- 
icisms into particulars greatly more minute 
than were needed in simply considering the 
relations between the emperor and Christian- 
ity. The occasion, however, was an irresist-_ 
ible one. ‘The picture is all antithesis and 
glitter, and is a portrayal of the “artist cha- 
racter,” the pure histrionic mind, crowned 
for once with boundless opportunity: what 
such a temperament arrives at, given over to 
its whim, relieved of conscience and responsi- 
bility and endowed with complete power, is 
the ghastly lesson of Nero’s life. The author 
here, distributing the traits of Nero’s charac- 
ter by parcels among the heroes of Victor 
Hugo’s novels, makes a racy parallel, enjoys 
himself palpably, and effects a rapid, charac- 
teristic sketch. But he is trivial, worldly and 
secular beyond what he has yet appeared in 
any of his biblical studies, and establishes a 
cynical tone he will find it hard to make the 
world believe in as suitable for exegesis. 
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